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THE PLACE OF PROTAGORAS IN ATHENIAN 
PUBLIC LIFE (460-415 B.c.)! 


PROTAGORAS, of all the ancient philosophers, has perhaps attracted the most interest 
in modern times. His saying ‘Man is the measure of all things’ caused Schiller to 
adopt him as the patron of the Oxford pragmatists, and has generally earned him the 
title of the first humanist. Yet the exact delineation of his philosophcal position 
remains a baffling task. Neumann, writing on Die Problematitk des ‘Homo-mensura’ 
Saizes in 1938,? concludes that no certainty whatever can be reached on the meaning 
of the dictum, since ‘man’, ‘measure’, and ‘things’ are all ambiguous, nor can we 
tell which of the three is the predicate. The time is past when it was believed that 
a man’s philosophy could be understood apart from the events of his life and the 
circumstances of his age: yet in the case of Protagoras the historical method of 
approach has hardly been attempted, although the impact of environment was per- 
haps more decisive in the formation of philosophical concepts in the Greek world than 
anywhere else. The reality about which the Greek philosopher spoke had three 
aspects: it was either the one universe of physics, or the political unity, or God. For 
example, the book of Heracleitus [epi dvcews was divided into three chapters or /ogoz, 
A bout the Whole, a political, and a theological. Neither physics nor theology supplies 
from its own subject-matter the form in which this reality was described. The God of 
the Jews, on whom modern ideas of divinity are founded, is an irresponsible despot, 
power personified ; but Greek thought had, by the sixth century, purged ro @eiov of 
personification, and the idea which it was found to express was not power but unity. 
Xenophanes, who is well known as a critic of anthropomorphic theology, described 
God as ovaia odatpoevdys,* which he identified with the physical universe ;5 and both 
the One of Parmenides® and the Sphere of Empedocles’ possess the attribute of 
divinity. The one round universe of the physicist is not a concept which has been 
formed by the observation of natural phenomena. The universe was conceived to 
be round because roundness is the most perfect expression of unity ;* and the desire 
for unity is a disposition resting finally on the social and political instincts of humanity. 
The political aspect of the Greek philosopher’s reality is therefore the most funda- 
mental, and in it, if anywhere, will be found the clue to his more abstract ideas. 
My object therefore will be to prepare the ground for the correct appreciation of the 
philosophical contribution of Protagoras by reconstructing his political thought and 
activity. The historical material in his case is sufficient to yield results which, if not 
certain, provide at any rate an eixws piddos. 


1 The greater part of the substance of this od wavrés cai modtrixdv Kai DeodoytKdv. 


article was presented in a paper to the Oxford 
Philological Society in May 1940. The criticisms 
and suggestions which were made then have been 
of the greatest value to me when revising and 
rewriting the whole. 

2 Classical Philology, xxxiii, pp. 368 ff. 

3 D.L. ix. 5 (Diels, 22 A. 1): 7d 5€ depdpevov 
avrod BiBAiov €ori pév amd rod ovvexovros ITepi 
picews, dujpynrar 5é eis tpets Adyous, eis Te TOV meEpi 

4500.4 


+ D.L. ix. 19 (Diels5, 21 A. 1). 

5 Aristotle, Metaph. A. 5. 986% (Diels’, A. 30): 
[Xenophanes] eis rov dAov odpavov amoPAdpas ro 
év elvai pyat tov Gedv. 

6 Aétius, i. 7. 26 (Diels, A. 31): IZ. 16 dxivnrov 
Kat memepacpévov opaipoerdés [Pedr evar, sc.]. 

7 Simplicius, Phys. 1124. 1 (Diels5, B. 29): 

. . Tov Sdaipov ..., dv Kal Gedy dvopales. 


8 Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 33 db. 








J. S. MORRISON 


I 


We may begin by attempting to establish a broad outline and an approximate 
dating of Protagoras’s life. 

(a) Diogenes Laertius states (ix. 56) : ‘Apollodorus says that he [Pr.] lived seventy 
years and was a public teacher for forty, and that he attained his akme in the eighty- 
fourth Olympiad’ [444-441 B.c.]. This scheme is clearly founded on two statements 
known to us: 

i. Plato, Meno, 91 e: that Protagoras ‘died nearly seventy years old and having 

practised for forty years’. 

ii. Heraclides Ponticus JTepi véuwv (ap. D.L. ix. 50): that Protagoras wrote laws 

for the colony of Thurii (founded 443). 

Apollodorus apparently placed his akme in the year of the founding of Thurii, just 
as he makes Herodotus and Empedocles, who are also said to have gone to Thurii, forty 
years of age in the same year, and Xenophanes forty years of age in the year of the 
founding of Elea.! Diogenes’s mention of the Olympiad only must be a gratuitous 
imprecision, since Apollodorus dated by archons, not Olympiads. Apollodorus there- 
fore uses no evidence not known to us, and he can accordingly be neglected. 

(5) The only useful contribution to the dating of Protagoras is made by Plato in 
the dialogue which bears his name. Protagoras is made to say (Prot. 317 c): ‘And 
yet many are the years which I have now spent in my profession, for indeed I have 
lived many years altogether: there is not one of all of you whose father I might not 
be in age.’ Socrates was in his seventy-first year in 399 (Apology, 17 d; Crito, 52 é). 
If then the dramatic date of the dialogue may be established, we can calculate the 
least age of Protagoras at that date. 


The dramatic date of the Protagoras. 

Athenaeus (v. 218 5) charges Plato with committing serious anachronisms. Clearly, 
if Plato is consistently careless in his indications of dramatic date, the remark of 
Protagoras is valueless for our purpose. On the other hand, there is a distinction to 
be drawn between persistent carelessness and occasional trivial time-references irrecon- 
cilable with the main consensus. 

. There are three indications consistent with a dramatic date of about 433 B.c. 

i. The opening words (309 a) imply that Alcibiades is only just recently to be 
called a man. It must be inferred that he had just finished his ephebate and thus 
beer: admitted to his full rights as a man and a citizen. Since he served at Potidaea 
in 432, his ephebate cannot have ended later than 433, possibly a year or two earlier.” 

ii. Pericles and his sons, who died in 429, are spoken of as still living (319 ¢). 

iii. The presence at Athens of Hippias (315 c), whose state, Elis, was a member 
of the Peloponnesian League, is only possible either before the outbreak of the 
Archidamian war (431) or after the Peace of Nicias. We can infer from the Hippias 
Major that he was at Athens before the war (see below, p. 5). 

The references which Athenaeus holds to be inconsistent with the date of 433 are 
likewise three. 

i. He says that Hipponicus, the father of Protagoras’s host Callias, is assumed to 
be dead although he did not actually die till shortly before 421. He presumably takes 
the assumption to be implicit in the phrase (311 @) wapa KaAAig rod ‘Immovixou and in 
the statement that the room given to Prodicus was the one ‘which Hipponicus 
formerly used as a strong-room’ (315 d). Burnet denied the necessity of inferring 
Hipponicus’s death from the first passage. He cited the phrase eis rod [ToAeudpyxou 


1 Jacoby, Apollodors Chrontk, Philologtische 2 Taylor, Plato, the Man and His Work, p. 236. 
Untersuchungen, xvi, p. 268. 3 Greek Philosophy I: Thales to Plato, p. 111". 
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THE PLACE OF PROTAGORAS IN ATHENIAN PUBLIC LIFE 3 


(Rep. 328 6) which can be used of the house in which Polemarchus’s father and 
brothers are living. But the parallel is not apt, since Cephalus is drawn as a very 
old man who has resigned the care of the things of this world into the hands of his 
son and is interested only in the next, while Hipponicus, who was vigorous enough 
to be strategos in 427, is unlikely to have given up the direction of his house in 433- 
The two passages of the Protagoras require the conclusion that Hipponicus had ceased 
to live at his house, but not that he was dead. There is evidence to corroborate this 
situation. Hipponicus divorced his first wife,' the mother of Callias, and she subse- 
quently married Pericles (Prot. 315 a ; Plut. Pericles, 24. 5) : further, the quarrels between 
Callias and his father were apparently the subject of the Callsas of Aeschines of 
Sphettus.? It is then not improbable that Hipponicus left his wife and son in the 
possession of his house and set up an establishment elsewhere, and that when his 
mother became the wife of Pericles Callias used the house as his own. 

ii. The second charge of anachronism brought by Athenaeus is equally refutable. 
He says that Amipsias did not number Protagoras among the company of phrontistai 
in the Connus of 423, although Eupolis represented him as resident in Athens in the 
Colaces of 421. He infers that Protagoras did not return to Athens until after 423. 
There is, however, nothing in this conclusion to prevent Protagoras being present in 
Athens in 433. We shall see that it is likely that he would have left Athens after the 
decree of Diopithes in 430? and that there were special reasons for his return again 
at the time of Alcibiades’s entry into public life in 422. 

iii. The third charge must be admitted. The Agri of Pherecrates, to which 
Protagoras alludes in the dialogue (327 d), was performed at the Lenaea of 421. There 
is no reason to question Athenaeus’s statement, which may rest on the play-lists 
themselves. 

A review of the time-references as a whole shows that the general consensus as 
well as the most important of them favours a dramatic date of 433. The single dis- 
cordant reference is trivial and may well be due to an oversight. If, as the Colaces 
of Eupolis indicates, Protagoras was in Athens in 421, he is likely to have seen and 
commented upon the Agrii, which apparently dealt with ‘Life according to Nature’ ; 
a subject in which, as a political theorist, he is likely to have been interested. Plato 
may have remembered the connexion between the play and Protagoras and have for- 
gotten that he saw it on his third and not on his second visit. Alternatively, he may 
have been conscious of the anachronism, but have thought it trivial enough not to 
disturb the reader. 

On the assumption that 433 is the dramatic date Socrates, who was in his seventy- 
first year in 399, would be in his thirty-seventh year at the time of the dialogue. To 
be his father xa’ 7Auxiav Protagoras must have been at the very least in his fifty-first 
year. In the Meno Plato says that he died at the age of nearly seventy, i.e. in his 
seventieth year. If he was at least fifty in 433, his seventieth year would fall at the 
latest in 414. 


The date of Protagoras’s death. 
There are two passages which have been used to determine the date of Protagoras’s 
death. 
i. Diogenes Laertius, ix. 54: ‘Pythodorus the son of Polyzelus, one of the Four 
Hundred, brought an accusation against him.’ 
i. Ibid. 55: ‘Philochorus says that when he was sailing to Sicily his ship was 
wrecked, and that Euripides refers to this event enigmatically in the Ixton. 
Some say that he perished on the journey having lived ninety years.’ 


' Probably before 453, Busolt, Gr. Gesch. iii. 2 H. Krauss, Aesch. Socr. Reliquiae, 90, 163. 


1. 504. 3 See below, p. 6. 
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In face of the testimony of Plato, Meno g1 e, the tradition of a life of ninety years, 
which appears also in the scholion on Plato, Republic, 600 c, need not be taken into 
account. Jacoby’ suggests that it rests on a confusion of koppa (?), the symbol of 
ninety, with omicron, the symbol of seventy. 

The two passages taken together have given rise to the inference that Protagoras 
was accused at the time of the rule of the Four Hundred, fled to Sicily, and died either 
on the voyage or shortly after. This inference is responsible for the date assigned 
usually to the Jxion.2_ There is no justification for it. Pythodorus was one of the 
Athenian representatives at the conclusion of peace in 421, and of the alliance with 
Sparta which followed it.2 He was then one of the conservative party who had 
always been opposed to the war and friendly with Sparta, and who finally brought 
about the oligarchical revolution of 411. The connexions of Protagoras, on the 
other hand, were all with the war-party, Pericles, and Callias, whose half-sister 
married Alcibiades. There were at least two occasions, in 418 and again in 415, when 
the peace-party might have taken advantage of the unpopularity of Alcibiades to rid 
themselves of Protagoras. Either of these dates agrees with the testimony of Plato: 
the date of 411 does not. There is no reason why we should not accept Philochorus’s 
story of the shipwreck of Protagoras and of Euripides’s reference to it. The assump- 
tion implicit in the narrative of Diogenes, that the event occurred on Protagoras’s 
last journey to Sicily, may also be adopted. 

There is one piece of evidence to suggest that the death of Protagoras occurred 
before 415. The Argument to the Busiris of Isocrates tells how Euripides in the 
Palamedes (Nauck 591) referred enigmatically to Socrates’s death with the words: 


EKAVETE, EKAVETE TAY 

, 
mavoogov, ® Aavaoi, 

4 , > — 
Tav ovoev adyov ovaav anddova Movoar, 


and that all the audience wept. Aelian (Var. Hist. 2. 8) is evidence that the Palamedes 
was acted in 415.4 There can then be no reference to the death of Socrates, to whom 
anyhow the phrase ‘all-wise nightingale of the Muses’ and the parallel with Palamedes 
the great inventor is scarcely apt. In the Phaedrus (261 d) Plato calls Zeno, who could 
demonstrate many paradoxes, ‘the Eleatic Palamedes’; and the name might well 
cloak a reference to any purveyor of new and strange doctrines. Euripides may then 
have designed an allusion to Protagoras, if he died after being forced to leave Athens 
shortly before 415 :5 nor can one fail to suspect that Philochorus, when he says that 
Euripides referred to the death of Protagoras enigmatically in the Ixion, has made a 
mistake and is thinking of the passage in the Palamedes. 


The outline of Protagoras’s life. 


At the beginning of the Protagoras, the scene of which we have placed in 433, the 
young Hippocrates says (310e) that he was still a mais, i.e. less than fourteen years of age, 
when Protagoras was in Athens before. There is no clear indication of Hippocrates’s 
age. He does, however, say that he has come to Socrates to get him to speak to the 
great teacher on his behalf, partly because he is rather young and partly because he 
has never seen or heard Protagoras before. We may, I think, infer that Hippocrates 


1 Ap. Chr., p. 269. 5 Bury (History of Greece, p. 388) states cate- 
2 A fact overlooked by Diels (80 A. 1) when _ gorically that Euripides is referring to Prota- 
he uses the date to confirm the: inference. goras, and on that ground alone puts his death 
There is no evidence for the Jxion’s date. in 415. The passage is not included in Diels, 
3 Thuc. v. 19. 23 24. I. 80 A. 
* See Clinton, Fasti Hellenici”, 415. 4. 
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has not yet reached man’s estate, although he is old enough to take an interest in 
Protagoras’s teaching and to be independent of his schoolmasters. He is then probably 
an ephebos, i.e. between eighteen and twenty years of age. Protagoras must accordingly 
have left Athens at the very least five years before. 

Heraclides Ponticus (ap. D.L. ix. 50) says that Protagoras wrote laws for Thurii, 
the colony founded by Pericles in 443. There is no evidence that he went there; but 
since, as we have seen, he must have left Athens about that time, the founding of the 
colony provides a good motive for his departure. There was to draw him there, 
besides his office of lawgiver, the gathering of eminent savants, among them Herodotus 
and Empedocles, who came to celebrate the foundation. 

There is possibly a clue to the date of Protagoras’s first arrival in Athens. In the 
Meno Plato says (91 e) that his professional life lasted forty years. Since it is hardly 
likely that Protagoras only began to devote himself to philosophy at the age of thirty, 
Plato may have in mind the date when he set up as a public teacher in Athens. If 
then, according to our argument, he was at least fifty in 433, he must have come to 
Athens at the age of thirty not later than 453. This dating gives him time enough 
to have built up a sufficient reputation to be entrusted with the task of making laws 
for Thurii in 443. 

In the Hippias Major, which apparently takes place during the years of the Peace 
of Nicias, Plato makes Hippias reply to Socrates’s observation, that it is a long time 
since he was in Athens, with the boast that Elis has been employing him constantly 
as an ambassador, particularly to Sparta (281 a—b). The previous visit, then, took place 
before the Archidamian war, and the circumstance that both he and Protagoras on 
that occasion were the guests of Callias provides the scene for the Protagoras. Later 
(282 d—e) he asserts that “he once went to Sicily ; and, although Protagoras was there 
and had a high reputation and was an older man, he, a much younger man, made 
a good deal more than a hundred and fifty minae in a short time. . .; he brought 
this sum home with him and gave it to his father, so that he and all the citizens were 
amazed and dumbfounded’. This expedition of Hippias to Sicily looks like an early 
venture, before his reputation was established. It is therefore to be placed before 433, 
and we must suppose that Protagoras proceeded from Thurii to Sicily, where he spent 
a number of years before his second visit to Athens. 

The plague constitutes a sufficient reason for Protagoras’s second departure from 
Athens, but it may have been hastened dy the attacks which were made on the 
position of Pericles shortly after the beginning of the war.' Diopithes, probably in 
430, proposed a decree to impeach those who did not accept the gods or taught about 
celestial phenomena, ‘casting suspicion on Pericles by means of Anaxagoras’ (Plut. 
Pericles, 32. 1). Anaxagoras appears to have been prosecuted and thrown into prison ; 
but with the help of Pericles he escaped to Lampsacus, where he died shortly after.” 


1 Diodorus (xii. 38-9) and Plutarch (Pericles, (1) Diogenes Laertius, ii. 7 Aéyerat 5€ xara rH 
31-2) both give these attacks as the reason for Sépfouv d:aBaow ecixoow éradv elvar, BeBiwxévar Se 
Pericles’s refusal to repeal the Megarian decree. €PSoprjxovra Svo. gnoi 8’ *AmodAddwpos ev trois 
I accept Adcock’s conclusions (C.A.H. v, note 8, Xpowxois yeyevijcbas adrov ri €BpounKoory oAvp- 
pp. 477 ff.) that the decree of Dracontides re- md&: [500-497], reOvnxévar 5¢ 7H mpditw Erer Tijs 
quiring Pericles to submit his accounts of public ¢SSounKxooris [dySonxoaris Scaliger] dyddéns [468 
expenditure must be connected with his trialand or Sc. 428]. qpfaro 5é dirAocodeiv "APjvnow én 
deposition in 430, and that the decreeof Diopithes KaAdlov [456] érdv elxoow dv, ds dnot Anuyrpwos 
was a part of the same offensive. 6 Dadnpeds ev 7H Tav ’Apyovrwy avaypady, évOa 

2 A. E. Taylor (C.Q. xi, 1917, p. 81) argues that «ai daow adrév érdv dcarpiyar tpidxovra. 
Anaxagoras retired to Lampsacus, where he This may be analysed as follows: 
lived until 428, nearly twenty years before the i. Tradition A: born 500, died 428. 
outbreak of war. This conclusion runs contrary ii. Apollodorus: [born 540], flor. 500-497, died 
to the whole weight of the evidence. 468. Since yeyevfo8a is ambiguous, it is possible 
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Plutarch in his Life of Nictas says (xxiii. 3): ‘Men could not abide the natural philo- 
sophers and “‘visionaries’”’, as they were then called, for that they reduced the divine 
agency down to irrational causes, blind forces, and necessary incidents. Even 
Protagoras had to go into exile, Anaxagoras was with difficulty rescued from imprison- 
ment by Pericles, and Socrates, although he had nothing whatever to do with such 
matters, nevertheless lost his life because of philosophy.’' The order, Protagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, suggests that the exile of the first took place before the 
imprisonment of the second; and the fact that Plutarch attributes the attacks on 
both Protagoras and Anaxagoras to the same cause makes it reasonable to conclude 
that it was the decree of Diopithes that led to the flight of Protagoras from Athens 
as well as to the imprisonment of Anaxagoras. There is no clue to suggest where 
or how Protagoras spent the years between his second departure from Athens 
and his return in 422. It may be conjectured that he went to Sicily, where he 
had stayed before 433 and whither he turned when he had to leave Athens for the 


third time. 


to bring Apollodorus into agreement with A by 
Scaliger’s emendation; but he may have pur- 
posely placed him forty years earlier so as to 
enable him to be a pupil of Anaximenes, whose 
death he places in 499 (D.L. ii. 3: see ibid. 6). 

iii, Demetrius of Phalerum: began to be a 
philosopher at Athens 456 at the age of twenty. 
In order to reconcile this statement with the 
tradition that he was twenty years old at ‘the 
passage of Xerxes’ it has been supposed that 
KadXiov = Kadiddov. Then, by adding tradition 
B, we get the result that Anaxagoras began to 
philosophize at Athens at the age of twenty in 
480, left in 450 at the age of 50, and spent the 
last twenty-two years of his life at Lampsacus. 
The conclusion is impossible because (a) twenty 
years of age is much too young for Anaxagoras, 
who had already had a thorough training in 
Ionian physical science, to have come to Athens ; 
(b) there is plenty of evidence of his activity in 
Athens down to 430; (c) there is no evidence of 
his having spent more than a very short time at 
Lampsacus. (For (5) and (c) see below (2) and 
(3).) A better solution of the difficulty is to sup- 
pose that D.L. or a later annotator confused 
Kadiiov with KadAdddovu and added érdv etxoow av. 
The whole body of tradition recorded by D.L. 
(with the possible exception of Apollodorus) is 
then in harmony: Anaxagoras came to Athens 
at the age of fifty-seven in 457, spent twenty- 
seven years there (the thirty years of tradition B 
is a near enough approximation), and retired to 
Lampsacus in 429 where he died in the following 
year. 

iv. Tradition B: lived in Athens thirty years. 

(2) Close connexion with Pericles: teacher, 
D.L. ii. 13, Plat. Phaedr. 269 e, Isocr. xv. 235, 
Plut. Pericl. 6 (incident shortly before 442), Cic. 
Orat. ill. 138: political adviser, Plut. Pericl. 16 
(when an old man). 

(3) His imprisonment, flight, and death: 
Suidas éduvye 5¢ e€& "AOnvadv TlepixdAdovs attra 


ouvertovros. Kali €AQwy ev Aaybaxw éxeice Kara- 
orpépe. tov Biov amoxaprepyjoas. efnyaye 5é Tov 
Civ €avrov éradv 6, Sudte bx’ ’AOnvaiwv éveBrAHOn 
€v Seopwrnpiw old ria Kawnyv ddéav Tod Geo mrapeo- 
gépwv; D.L. ii. 13 “Eppimmos 8’ ev rots Bios 
gnoiv ore xabeipyOn ev 7H Seopwrnpiw rebvntd- 
pevos. ITepixdAis 5€ wapeAOwv eimev .. . Kai aden. 
ovK éeveyxewv 5 riv dBpw éavrov eényayev; ibid. 14 
‘Tepcivupos 8 ev 1@ Seutépw trav omopadnv bropuvn- 
parwrv dnoiv ori 6 IlepixdAjs mapyyayev avrov éni 
To SixacTHpiov, Sveppunxora Kai Aerrov bro vdcou, 
wore €Aéw paddAov 7 Kpice: adeOjva. 

There is no reason to doubt the tradition that 
he was a very sick man at the time of his trial. 
This lends colour to the inference that the trial 
was the result of the decree of Diopithes (430) 
which Plutarch (Pericles, 32. 1) says was directed 
against Anaxagoras (cf. Diodorus, xii. 39); and 
that it was immediately followed by his flight 
and death. 

One authority alone is in disagreement with 
this conclusion. According to D.L. il. 12 
*Satyrus in the Lives says that the charge [against 
Anaxagoras] was brought by Thucydides [son of 
Melesias] in his campaign against Pericles; and 
that it was a charge of medism as well as impiety ; 
and that he was condemned to death in his 
absence.’ It is not at all unlikely that in the 
struggle which resulted in the ostracism of 
Thucydides and the final triumph of Pericles 
attacks were made on the friends of the latter, 
just as they were when his position was begin- 
ning to weaken in 430. This may have been one 
of the reasons for Protagoras’s mission to Thurii 
in 443. It may be noted that the charge of 
medism is hardly compatible with the story 
(1. iii above) that Anaxagoras came to Athens 
at the time of the expedition of Xerxes. If he 
came with the invaders, he is unlikely to have 
remained as a guest. 

1 Transl. B. Perrin, Loeb Library. 
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The conclusions reached in the previous section may be summarized as follows: 


Outline of the life of Protagoras. 


Age 
Born at Abdera not before 490 or later than 484 . ‘ ‘ , ‘ . ° 
Set up as public teacher 
at Athens. ‘ not before 460 or later than 454 . ; : . - ‘ 30 
Left Athens for Thurii . ‘ 444. ( : ; . ; : : - 46-40 
Returned to Athens: Protagoras aa R i ‘ é ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ 57-51 
Left Athens (decree of Diopithes) 430 . ‘ ' ‘ . , . ‘ . 60-54 
Returned to Athens (Connus of 
Amipsias and Colaces of Eupolis) 422 . ‘ : : . : , , - 68-62 
Died on the way to Sicily not before 421 or later than 415 . : ; . , nearly 70 


IT 


The only ancient literature in which theories of the state and human society are 
directly attributed to Protagoras consists of the two Platonic dialogues, the Protagoras 
and the Theaetetus. It may be argued that Plato, who can put doctrines into the 
mouth of Socrates which it is impossible that he ever held, is not to be relied on 
as a historian of other men’s ideas. On the other hand, he has obviously taken such 
pains to characterize the speakers in the Protagoras, which is perhaps the most vividly 
dramatic of all the dialogues, that it seems inconceivable that he should not also put 
into their mouths the most characteristic of their doctrines. In the Theaetetus, which 
is more seriously philosophical, Plato seems to take special trouble to distinguish 
between the doctrines which are purely Protagorean and those which are his own 
development of them. This preoccupation is so marked that we can be confident of 
the authenticity of the former. Both dialogues further attribute to Protagoras an 
identical doctrine of human society. Let us first consider the Protagoras. 

Protagoras professes to teach his pupil (318 e) edBovAia wepi re THY oiKEeiwv OTrws av 
dpiora THY avTov oixiay Sokol, Kai mepi TMV THs TOAEWS GTWS TA TIS TdAEwWs SuVaTwraTos 
dv ein Kai mparrew Kai Aéyew. Socrates seizes on the latter point. ‘You teach then’, 
he says, ‘the political art and offer to make men good at politics.’ He denies that 
‘being good at politics’ is a thing that can be taught; and brings the evidence of the 
many, the Athenian people, and of the wise, Pericles, to support his contention. He is, 
in fact, pointing out that to train people, as Protagoras does, to be dvvaroi in public 
life is against the current theory of democracy. He proceeds: the Athenian assembly 
demands expert advice on professional matters, while in any business connected with 
the policy of the state it is ready to listen to anyone—‘smith, shoemaker, merchant, 
sea-captain, rich man, poor man, of good family or of none’ (319 @).. Pericles again 
did not believe that ‘being good at politics’ was teachable, since he left the education 
of his sons in the hands of others. 

Protagoras is in an extremely difficult position. He must either admit his pro- 
fession to be a fraud or declare the theory of the Athenian democracy to be false and 
his patron Pericles to be ignorant of the true nature of zoAurixy dpern. His reply 
exhibits the utmost address. He apparently harmonizes the teachability of the 
political art with the principle of the democracy on the lines of his apophthegm (Diels’, 
B. 3) dvcews Kal doxicews SiSackadia Setrar. In reality he shows that the Athenian 
people themselves subscribe to the two incompatible principles, and thus absolves 
himself from the charge of subverting the democracy. 

The reply (320 c—328 d) may be summarized as follows. 

By means of a myth illustrating the rise of human societies Protagoras shows that 
Aids and Mixn are necessary to political association, and that all men therefore who 
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associate in communities are equipped equally with these fundamentals of political 
virtue. He supports the conclusion of the myth by noticing how, in the matter of 
flute-playing, a man is thought mad if he professes to be good at it when he is not, 
whereas in the matter of justice a man is thought mad if he says he is unjust when 
he actually is so. The reason for the anomaly must be that everyone is not naturally 
a flute-player, whereas everyone is naturally just. He thus reasserts the democratic 
principle which Socrates had declared to be incompatible with the teaching of virtue. 

He proceeds to prove from a consideration of the theory of punishment that the 
teachability of virtue is also recognized by the Athenians. Men are not punished by 
the city when they are bad by chance or nature, but when they are so by their own 
fault. It must then be recognized that they are unjust by their own fault and that 
virtue is teachable. In conclusion of this part of the argument he asserts (324 c): 
‘thus I have shown that your fellow-citizens have good reason for admitting a smith’s 
or a cobbler’s counsel in public affairs, and that they hold virtue to be taught and 
procured: of this I have given you satisfactory demonstration as it seems to me.’ 

The argument is all very well; but it must be realized that it is based entirely on 
the ambiguity of the phrase dyafoi wodira. Protagoras had said originally that he 
taught edPovAia in public affairs ‘so that his pupil might exert the full power of his 
personality in action and in speech’ (319 a). But the ‘political virtue’ about which 
he has latterly been arguing is not ‘being good at politics’ but good citizenship, the 
sense of responsibility a man feels as a member of a state (aidus, Sixn, Sumavocvvy). 
The principle of the Cleisthenic democracy, in which every citizen had in theory an 
equal chance of the highest offices of state, was that no one was better qualified than 
anyone else by breeding, intellectual power, or specific training, to direct public policy. 
Protagoras professed to train leaders: and there is no doubt that he was subverting 
the Cleisthenic democracy. He shelters, with an adroitness worthy of the first of the 
‘sophists’, under the ambiguity of a phrase. 

The two meanings of ‘ political virtue’ continue to be confused in the second part 
of the argument (324 d—328 d). 

Turning to the assertion of Socrates that the ‘wisest and best’ of the citizens are 
not able to hand on to others this virtue which they possess, Protagoras appeals to 
Socrates to reflect ‘whether or not there is one thing which all citizens must possess 
if there is to be a city’. If such a thing exists and is ‘justice and prudence and observ- 
ance of religion ’, then it is ridiculous to suppose that good men do not teach it to their 
sons. The child, as soon as ever it can understand speech, is instructed by mother, 
father, nurse, pedagogue, in these very things, by force if necessary. Next, the boy is 
sent to school, where he learns edxoopia; and to the trainer so that his body may not 
fail his ypnorn duavora. This education is given to their children by those who are best 
able to do so, and those are best able who are the richest. When the young man leaves 
his teachers he comes under the direct influence of the city, which compels him to 
observe the laws. These, laid down by the good lawgivers of old, are a guide for his 
inexperienced steps: according to them he must rule and be ruled. As to the assertion 
that good men’s sons turn out badly, Protagoras replies that they may be bad com- 
pared with the good, but they will be good compared with Pherecrates’s aypior, savages 
living in no community. There must be an innate substratum of ‘political virtue’ 
on which the educator can build. This substratum is common to all members of a 
state: it may, however, be improved and increased by education. 

Throughout the greater part of the latter argument, Protagoras is using ‘political 
virtue’ in the sense of ‘good citizenship’; but it must be remembered that he sets 
out to show that ‘the wisest and best’ of the citizens, e.g. Pericles, do transmit their 
virtue to their sons; and it is very telling when he asserts that the richest parents 
can give their sons the best education, and so enable them to achieve the highest 
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degree of political virtue. The virtue of a Pericles was not a high sense of public duty 
but ‘being good at politics’, the ability to lead; and when he says that the richest 
people have the highest degree of political virtue, he can only be explaining how such 
people come to occupy leading positions in the state. 

We may infer from the arguments which Protagoras uses that he taught ‘good 
citizenship’, propounding a doctrine of the state based on an evolutionary theory of 
human society. This evolutionary theory was probably inherited by him from the 
materialistic thought of the Ionian cities. The seventh and eighth chapters of the 
first book of Diodorus contain an account of cosmology, of the development of living 
creatures, and of the rise of civilization which, to judge from its physical theories, must 
derive from a pre-Atomistic Ionian source.! The account of the rise of civilization 
bears strong resemblances to the myth of Protagoras: 


Diodorus 1. 8. 
§ 1. The primitive state of man: araxros 
Kai @npuddns Bios: they lived separately 
(o7opadnv), feeding on herbs and the fruit 
of wild trees. 


2. The first association of man with 


! Diodorus, i. 7: Analysis: 
§§ 1-2 Cosmogony. 

(2) First Stage: Heaven and Earth were one 
form, their ‘physis’ being intermingled. 

(b) Second Stage: the ‘bodies’ separated out, 
the general effect being that ‘the universe took 
on the ordered form in which it is now seen’; the 
particular effect that : 

i. the air set up a continual motion; 

ii. the fiery part of the cosmos ran together 
towards the highest regions (the moving force is 
inverted gravity : ‘by reason of its lightness’); 

iii. ‘all that was mud-like and thick and had 
an admixture of water sank because of its weight 
into one place’; 

iv. ‘this being continually turned about upon 
itself and compressed’ separated into sea and 
land. 

§§ 3-6 Zoogony. 

As the sun dried the earth, the surface becom- 
ing fermented by the heat, ‘portions of the wet 
swelled up in masses in many places, and, in 
these, pustules (aneSdves) covered with delicate 
membranes made their appearance. ... And the 
wet being impregnated with life by the heat in 
the manner described, the living things forthwith 
received their nourishment by night from the 
mist which fell from the enveloping air, and by 
day were made solid by the heat.’ Finally all 
forms of animal life were produced, which went 
to their respective places according to the 
amount of each element within them. When the 
earth’s crust became too hard, this process of 
spontaneous generation ceased. 

Reinhardt (Hekataeus von Abdera und De- 
mokritus, Hermes, 1912, pp. 492 ff.) rightly 


Protagoras, 321 c ff. 

When man, last of the creatures, 
emerged from the earth, Prometheus ‘in 
perplexity as to what means of preserva- 
tion he could devise for man’ stole from 
Heaven ‘wisdom in the arts together 
with fire’. Thus man acquired wisdom 


observed that these sections are not Epicurean 
but go back to Hecataeus of Abdera in common 
with the later chapters (10 ff.) : he concluded that 
they contain the doctrine of Democritus. 
Dahlmann (De philosoph. graec. sententits ad 
loquellae originem pertinentibus: Diss. Lips. 1928, 
pp. 23 ff.) argues against this attribution: his 
main contention, with which I agree, is that it 
is impossible that a cosmology which exhibits 
not the slightest trace of Atomistic doctrine (the 
‘bodies’, owpara, of §1 are no more Atomistic 
than the pépy of Empedocles) should be Demo- 
critean: it must then be pre-Atomistic. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the remarkable re- 
semblance between the second stage of the Dio- 
dorian cosmogony and the description of Chaos 
in the Timaeus (52d ff.), which, as Cornford 
(Plato’s Cosmology, pp. 198 ff.) points out, is cer- 
tainly pre-Atomistic. The next stage in the 
Timaeus is the intervention of the demiurge, who 
takes over Chaos and begins to give the elements 
‘distinct configurations by means of shapes and 
numbers’: the Diodorian cosmogony continues 
to be purely mechanical. Plato only uses the 
materialistic account as a foundation for his 
idealistic superstructure: Diodorus sets out the 
materialistic theory itself. 

The Diodorian zoogony recalls the famous 
theory of Anaximander (Aétius, v. 19. 4: cf. 
Censorinus, 4. 7) that ‘the first living creatures 
were engendered in the wet element enclosed in 
spiny membranes’: and it is likely that Diogenes 
of Apollonia propounded a similar doctrine, since 
Aristophanes, who attributes to the scientists of 
the Socratic phrontisterion other theories of 
Diogenes, calls them ynyevets (Clouds, 853). 
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3-4. Beginning of language and the 
reason for its differences. 

5-6. Miserable existence of these men, 
without the use of fire, houses, or culti- 
vated food: many of them died in winter 
through cold and hunger. 

7-8. The process towards civilization 
from this stage is a tale of the slow 
achievement of each step under the 
guidance of zeipa. to ris meipas didacKd- 
pevoe (1) they find shelter in caves, (2) 
they store food, (3) they find fire and 
‘other useful things’. Hence (4) xara 
puKpov Kal Tas Ttéyvas evpeOjvar Kai TaAAa 
Ta Suvapeva tov Kowov Biov wheAHoan (i.e. 
city life, laws, etc.). 

g. Conclusion. ‘In fine, in all things 
necessity herself was man’s teacher, sup- 
plying in appropriate fashion instruction 
in every matter to a creature which was 
well endowed by nature and had as its 
assistants for every purpose hands and 
speech and a ready intelligence.’ 


J. S. MORRISON 


Protagoras, 321 c ff. 


of daily life, but not the political art. 
He worshipped the gods, and ‘was soon 
enabled by his skill to articulate speech 
and to invent dwellings, clothes, sandals, 
beds, and foods from the earth’. But 
since he had no cities, he was destroyed 
by the wild beasts. 

‘So they sought to bind themselves to- 
gether and secure their lives by founding 
cities. Now as often as they were banded 
together they did wrong to one another 
through the lack of civic art, and thus 
they began to be scattered again and 
perish. So Zeus fearing that our race was 
in danger of utter destruction sent Hermes 
to bring Aizdos and Dike among men, to 
the end that there should be regulation 
of cities and friendly ties to draw them 
together.' —Then Hermes asked Zeus in 
what manner he was to give men Dike 
and Azdos: ‘Am I to deal them out as the 
arts have been dealt? ... Am I to place 
among men Dike and Aidos in this way 
also, or deal them out to all?’ ‘To all’, 
replied Zeus; ‘let all have their share; 
for cities cannot be formed if only a few 
have a share of these as of other arts. 
And make a law of my ordaining, that 
he who cannot partake of Aidos and Dike 
shall die the death as a public pest.’ 


There is often a striking similarity in phrasing between the accounts in Diodorus 
and Protagoras,’ and it is clear that the two use the same elements, if the mytho- 
logical form of Protagoras’s story requires him to arrange them in a different order, 
and to replace the mechanical forces of Necessity and Trial-and-error (avayxn and 
metpa) by Prometheus and Zeus. We can then with confidence identify the evolu- 
tionary element in Protagoras’s political thought as his inheritance from Ionian 
materialism. The idea that mutual respect is the foundation of city life is a common- 
place in the political thought of the time.* To these theories of the genesis and nature 
of society Protagoras seems to have added a theory of government and social progress 


1 The close connexion of the anthropology 
with the cosmogony and zoogony is shown by 
the similar process of evolution of types by 
the action of the ‘like-to-like’ principle in all 
three. 

2 T use, with slight alterations, Lamb’s transla- 
tion (Loeb). 

3 moAepeto8a D., réAenos P.: of war with wild 
beasts. Both use d@poileo@a: of association, and 
S.ap$podv of the articulation of speech: also the 
word ozopadnv of the existence of primitive man. 
* Cf. Anonymus Iamblichi, Diels’, 89. 3. 6: 


rotdro yap [ro Sixaov] rds re modes Kal rods 
avOpwmovs 76 avvorxilov Kai 7rd avvexov [elva]. 
Democritus, Diels5, 68 B. 252: ‘A man must 
rate the good order of his city as the highest 
political aim, not indulging in rivalry beyond 
what is seemly nor making himself powerful to 
the prejudice of the common good’ (a good 
definition of aidos and dike). ‘ For a well ordered 
city is the greatest human achievement: in it all 
is embraced ; and while it is preserved all is pre- 
served, and when it perishes all perishes.’ 
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through qualified leaders which is in very close connexion with his conception of the 
place of education in the state. 

The Theaetetus gives a more detailed account of Protagoras’s theory of political 
leadership. 

The question has been asked (161 ¢), how, if man is the measure of his own know- 
ledge, as Protagoras himself says, Protagoras can set up to be wiser than others. 
Socrates puts the following defence in the mouth of the sophist, which, it is particu- 
larly emphasized (166 c), is that which Protagoras would have made if he had been 
alive (166 d-167 c). ‘For' I do indeed assert that the truth is as I have written: each 
one of us is a measure of what is and what is not: but there is all the difference in the 
world between one man and another just in the very fact that what is and appears 
to one is different from what is and appears to the other.... By a wise man I mean 
precisely a man who can change any one of us, when what is bad appears and is to 
him, and make what is good appear and be to him... .’ A manis able to make another 
have good opinions by implanting in him a good é£s of the soul. Doctors and husband- 
men are both examples of wise men: they implant good éfes in the objects of their 
care. ‘And moreover I assert that wise and honest statesmen substitute in the com- 
munity sound for unsound views of what is right. For I hold that whatever practices 
seem right and laudable to any particular state are so for that state, so long as it holds 
by them. Only, when the practices are, in any particular case, unsound for them, the 
wise man substitutes others that are and appear sound.’ 

The constant changing of laws in the democratic state had seemed to some? to 
detract from their ‘seriousness’, i.e. their superhuman quality. Protagoras restores 
this quality by regarding them as the expression of the mass-mind of the body politic, 
which is superhuman in the sense that it is an entity greater than the sum of its human 
parts. The right activity of the statesman is clearly set forth: it is to guide, improve, 
and, presumably, implement the common purpose of the city. His function is the 
same as that which ‘the good lawgivers of old’ of the Protagoras (326 d) performed. 

We may now turn from the theory of Protagoras that the state is best governed 
if its leaders are those who, being the richest, have the best opportunity of becoming 
wise and thus of possessing that knowledge which puts them in the same relation to 
the city as the sophist to his pupils, the doctor to the sick, and the husbandman to 
his plants; and proceed to consider the political circumstances at Athens which . 
attended its formulation. 


Ill 


‘It is the strategia that gives to the Athenian democracy in the latter half of the 
fifth century its peculiar character. The institution of the stvategia is sometimes 
regarded as marking a stage in the development of the democracy. If by this it is 
meant that it marks a stage in the development of the democratic principle in the 
constitution, nothing could be further from the truth. The strategia was the non- 
democratic element in the constitution, and it was the substitution of the strategia 
for the archonship as the chief executive office that strengthened the aristocratic and 
conservative influences in the state. . . . What is of still more moment is that it 
was the strategia that gave the opportunity for one-man power in the democratic 
constitution. . . . It is hardly too much to say that, if Athens created, organized, 
and held a great empire, it was in virtue of the undemocratic principle contained in 
the democratic constitution.’* 

The growth in importance of the board of generals and in particular the virtual 


t I use Professor Cornford’s translation: 3 Cf. Soph. O0.T. 865 f.: vdpoe tpirodes, ovpaviay 
5.” aidépa rexvwhévres. 


4 E. M. Walker, C.A.H. iv, p. 155. 


Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 70 f. 
2 e.g. Hippias in Xen. Memor. IV. iv. 14. 
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domination of Athenian public life by Pericles during the twenty years which pre- 
ceded the Archidamian war had led to a new theory of the principle of government. 
The Cleisthenic theory had been that the city’s will would be done if an indiscriminate 
selection of the equal people ruled in turn. On the new theory, the people, still holding 
the supreme power in its hands, is advised and led by the men who are most suited 
for leadership by talent and position.! This theory is certainly undemocratic in the 
Cleisthenic sense ; but it would be rash to say that the people was any less powerful 
under Pericles than it was before: it is rather that the means of exercise of popular 
power had changed, either to meet new conditions, or because the Cleisthenic theory 
had proved unsatisfactory in practice. Pericles, giving an analysis of the Athenian 
democracy in the funeral speech (Thuc. ii. 37. 1), stresses the equal chance all have of 
exhibiting their merit, but omits entirely any mention of the principle of sortition. 

The constitutional debate in the third book of Herodotus is part of ‘the Persian 
history’ which has been shown by Powell? to have been composed, and probably 
published, at Athens between 448 and 442 B.c., i.e. during the first period of Pericles’s 
ascendancy and when Protagoras had already been some years in Athens. The seven 
Persian nobles who had liberated Persia from the Magi take council together as to 
which of the three constitutional forms, democracy, oligarchy, and monarchy, is the 
best (iii. 80 ff.). The debate is plainly designed to lay the Athenian public by the ears ; 
it dramatizes the constitutional struggle which was being fought out at Athens in the 
first decade of the second half of the fifth century between the supporters of the 
Cleisthenic democracy, the oligarchical party under the leadership of Thucydides son 
of Melesias, and the supporters of Pericles. 

Otanes (80. 2) advises és pécov Ilépono xatabeivar 7a mpdypara. He condemns 
monarchy on the ground that even the best of men, elevated to that position, cannot 
remain unchanged. He must fall a victim to two vices, Hybris and Phthonos, and will 
inevitably turn out a tyrant. The rule of the people, on the other hand, avoids the 
danger of tyranny: ‘it has the fairest of all names, Jsonomia’. Otanes characterizes 
popular rule thus: mdAw pev apyas apyet, drevOvvov 5é apynv Exet, BovAedwara S€ mdavra 
€s TO Kowov avadéeper. The first place given to sortition shows that it is the Cleisthenic 
type of democracy which he champions. 

Megabyxus (81. 1) favours oligarchy. He sympathizes with the desire of Otanes 
to avoid tyranny, but takes a very different view of the qualification of the people 
to rule: ‘nothing’, he says, ‘is more unintelligent and full of Hybris than the useless 
mob. ... Whatever the tyrant does he does with a policy, but the people are not 
even able to devise a policy; how could they, who have no education nor have seen 
for themselves what is best, but rush through their measures with blind precipitancy 
like a river in spate?’ Rather ‘let us choose a company of the best men and invest 
them with the power: for we ourselves shall be of this number and the decisions of 
the best men are naturally the best’. Megabyxus puts the selfish and bigoted point 
of view of an aristocracy in retreat. Theognis* at the beginning of the fifth century 
and the anonymous author of the Constitution of Athens* at the end exhibit the same 
attitude. It is reasonable to attribute it also to the party of Thucydides. 

Darius (82) speaks last in support of monarchy. He agrees with Megabyxus’s 


t Cf. [Xen.] ’A0. aod. i. 3: ovre Trav orparnydv 7H Snpoxparig: ev yap trois BeAtrioros Ex. dxoAacia 
KAnp@ otovrai ofict xphvac pereivae ovre tav TE ddtyiorn Kal ddixia, axpiBera 5é€ mAciorn eis 
immapxyiav—yryvwoKxe. yap 6 Siuos Gre mAciw 7a xpnord, év 5¢ 7H Siw apyabia re mrciorn Kal 
wheAcirat €v TS x) adros apyew ravras Tas dpyds aratia xai wovnpia, and 9: « dé edvopiav Cnreis,... 
IAN’ Gv rods Suvatwrdrous apyew. KoAdcovow oi xpnoroi Tovs movnpovs ... Kal ovK 
+ J. E. Powell, The History of Herodotus, p. 38. €dcovor patvopevous avOpwrous Bovdrevew ovde Aéyew 
3 €.9. 34, 43. ovde éxxAnaalev. 

4 e.g.1. 5: €ore 5¢ radon yi 7d BéATioTov evavriov 
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criticism of popular rule. Nothing, however, he asserts, could be better than the one 
best man ; who, being best also in intellectual ability, ‘would be a blameless guardian 
of the people’s interest (€murpomevor av dpwunrws Tod 7AnPeos)’, and whose head would 
be the safest repository of the plans for the defeat of the city’s enemies. He argues 
that oligarchy, where many are rivalling each other in the exercise of virtue, leads 
in the end to faction, which results in monarchy. Democracy leads not to rivalry in 
the practice of virtue, but to conspiracy in the practice of wickedness: roéro 5€ towotro 
yiverat es 6 dv mpoords Tis TOD Sijpov Tovs TovovTous Travan: ex Sé€ abrav Owudlerat odros 
87) d7r0 TOD Sypov, Owualdpevos dé av’ dv epavn povvapxos ewv. The majority of the seven 
decide in favour of monarchy. 

The arguments of Darius in favour of a monarchos follow very closely the argu- 
ments which must have been used to justify the ascendancy of Pericles. Efficient 
administration demands the elevation of the best man to the highest post, and in 
time of war this is more necessary than ever. Darius’s description of the evolution 
of monarchy from democracy describes exactly the rise of Pericles. The monarchos 
is the popular champion whose first duty is to put a stop to the corruption and 
inefficiency of popular government: he becomes the idol of the people, and this 
idolization puts him finally in supreme control. When Otanes suggests as a method 
of selecting the monarchos, besides the lot, which is obviously unacceptable to the 
supporters of oligarchy and monarchy alike, also the course of submitting to the 
popular vote of the Persians, it can hardly be doubted that Herodotus has Pericles 
in mind. It is to be noted that the monarchos of Darius exercises the powers which 
he derives from the people entirely in their interest: there is no question of his 
becoming a tyrant: being the best man he will govern blamelessly. He is then in all 
respects similar to the ‘wise and honest statesman’ of Protagoras. We may suspect 
that Herodotus derived the material of Darius’s speech from Protagoras, and that the 
position of the latter in the circle of Pericles was due to his ability to provide a 
theoretical backing to the practice of the Periclean democracy. 

Otanes had condemned monarchy on the ground that, however good a man may 
be, he is bound to be corrupted by it. Sophocles presents in the Antigone, which was 
produced in the spring of 441, a picture of a ruler who in spite of the best initial 
professions soon acts and speaks like the worst of tyrants. There is much in the play 
to suggest that the dramatist knew and used the theories of Protagoras. 

Creon, who, incidentally, is called 6 orparnyds by Antigone in the opening speech 
(8), has proclaimed in the assembly of the people (zavd7jum aéAc) the dishonouring 
of the dead Polynices, threatening ¢ddvov SnyodAevorov év mde for any who disobeys 
(36) ; and Ismene represents Antigone’s proposed disobedience as Bia zroAira@v Spav as 
well as contrary to the %fdos of the ruler (60, 79). She assumes, as Creon himself 
presumably believes, that he is performing the will of the city. Creon’s first speech 
(160-210) is a proclamation of the principles on which his rule will be based, fearless 
prosecution of dpusra BovAedpara (the superlative of edBovAia) and subjection of private 
ties to the good of the state. He emphasizes particularly the supremacy of the claims 
of rdrpa. Following these principles and in spite of some opposition, he has deprived 
Polynices of burial. When the ceremonial interment is discovered, the chorus suggest 
that it was ‘wrought by the gods’ (278). At this Creon is outraged: Aéyets yap ovK 
dvexrd, Saipovas Aéywv mpdvo.av ioxew Tob TOD vexpod 7répt: Polynices made war against 
the land and its gods, who must then be hostile to him. Creon is blind to the possi- 
bility that the gods, if they are, as he believes them, purely national deities expressing, 
as it were, the unity and purpose of the city, may yet be against him if he is not 
acting in harmony with the city’s will. It is remarkable that a scene in which the 
dramatist has appeared to be aware of Protagoras’s theories should conclude with a 
chorus (332-83) celebrating the achievements of mankind. At the climax of the account 
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stands the development of doruvopor dpyai (equivalent to aidds, Séen): the chorus 
concludes (369) ‘honouring the laws of his land and justice . . . he stands high in his 
city (dpizoAs); unsociable (dzoAs), when that which is not good is his companion 
by reason of his recklessness’ (réAua, the opposite of aidds). 

When the perpetrator of the forbidden act is discovered to be Antigone and she 
is brought before Creon, she claims (450 ff.) that his proclamation proceeds not from 
Zeus or Dike, asserting her allegiance to ‘the unwritten, steadfast decrees of the gods’ ; 
and she alleges that the city is on her side (509). If the city zs on her side, then Creon 
has ceased to be its leader in the Protagorean sense, one who expresses its will: this 
role has devolved upon Antigone, who, in the words of Creon himself, has not been 
afraid to pursue dpicra BovAedvuara. Creon is become a leader in the repressive sense, 
a tyrant. That he has the mind of a tyrant soon becomes evident. To his son, in 
whose presence he does not have to mince his words, he declares (666 f.) : 

aAX’ dv mods oTHcete TODSE xp KAVEW 


% ! | / ‘ , 
Kal Ouikpa Kat Sikava Kal TavavTia. 


He does not realize that election does not confer on him the authority of the city once 
and for all: he retains it only so long as he remains sensitive to its wishes. In an 
interchange with Haemon later (734 ff.) his notions of rulership stand fully revealed: 

KP. woXs yap hiv dpe yp) tTdocew épei ; 

Al. ops 708’ ws eipnnas ws adyav véos ; 

KP. addAw yap 7 "pot xpyn pe THOS’ apyxew xOoves ; 

Al. mods yap od €o8’ Aris avdpds €a8’ Evds. 

KP. od rod Kparoivros 4 mdéAs vopilerat ; 

Tiresias (998 ff.) makes an attempt to persuade Creon to be wise, reconsider his 
decision, and give burial to Polynices: when Creon charges him with corruption, he 
observes (1048 and 1050): 

dp’ oldev avOpwrwyv tis, dpa dpalerar.. . 
dow Kpatiorov KTnuaTwv evBovAia; 


Lack of wisdom is Creon’s fault: and this is emphasized by the messenger who 
announces the catastrophe. Haemon lies dead, 

dei~as ev avOpurrovor tTHV GBovAiav 

dow peyiorov avdpi mpdoKertar Kaxov (1242 f.). 


Creon himself admits it (1265 ff): por éudv avoABa BovAevpdrwv ... Cbaves . . . eats 
ovd€ caior SvoBovAiars. When the chorus comments (1270) ot’ ws €ouxas oe rHv Sixny 
iSetvy, it must be concluded that justice in a ruler is equivalent to the dictates of 
evBovdia. 

The moral of the Antigone appears to be that rulers should take lessons of Prota- 
goras. Creon’s tragedy has arisen from his misconception of the nature of rulership. 
Tyranny does not arise from the wickedness of rulers but only from their ignorance. 
This is a complete answer to the objection made by Otanes to the rule of a single 
man, and it is an answer worthy of a great educator like Protagoras. Without educa- 
tion a man is perhaps unequal to the strain which despotism puts upon his character: 
but once he has learnt the true nature of leadership, power will offer no temptations. 
The Athenians, who observed that their leader Pericles was a pupil of Protagoras, 
must have found comfort in Sophocles’s play: and that is doubtless what they were 
meant to find. 


IV 


Pericles died in 429, and his policy was reversed at the conclusion of peace by the 
oligarchical party in 421. What reason had Protagoras then for returning to Athens 
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in 422? The answer to this question lies, I believe, in the ambitions of Alcibiades. 
An Alcmaeonid and the ward of Pericles, he would have been only true to his birth 
and upbringing if he aimed at securing for himself the position of rpoordrns rot Syjpov: 
and there must have been those who in view of his outstanding personality and 
brilliant parts had marked him down for that career, and who saw in the renewal 
of the aristocratic leadership of a Pericles a method of terminating the plebeian 
demagogy of a Cleon. The death of Cleon in 422 left the field clear for Alcibiades. 
After a false start, in which his attempt to take the lead in the peace negotiations 
with Sparta had met with a rebuff, he settled down to work against the peace and in 
favour of an alliance with Mantinea and Argos. In 420 he was elected general. 

The Supplices of Euripides has, on the ground of its plot, been dated in the period 
immediately succeeding the peace. The mothers of the heroes killed in the unsuccessful 
attempt of Adrastus, king of Argos, to restore Polynices to Thebes come as suppliants 
to Theseus, king of Athens. They ask him to help them recover their dead from Creon. 
Theseus at first refuses; but yielding at last to the persuasion of his mother secures 
the surrender of the dead after he has defeated the Thebans in battle. Adrastus 
promises undying gratitude from Argos to Athens; and Athena bids Theseus not to 
let him go until he has sworn that Argos will never invade Attica or allow others 
to invade it. 

There can be little doubt that the play is intended to further the Argive-Athenian 
alliance for which Alcibiades was working. In it can also be found propaganda in 
favour of a democracy guided by a noble leader. It is strongly emphasized that the 
rule of Theseus was no tyranny: replying to Creon’s herald, who has inquired for the 
tyrant of the city, Theseus declares (403 ff.) that he was wrong in asking for a tyrant 
in Athens: ‘for the city is not ruled by a single man but is free: the people is the 
master through its yearly successions in office turn and turn about’. On the other 
hand, Adrastus says to Theseus (188 ff.) : ‘ Your city alone could undertake this task ; 
for she can sympathize with us and has in you a young and noble shepherd, for the 
want of which many cities have perished lacking a leader (€vdeets otparnAdrov).’ The 
purpose of the word veavias can hardly have been other than to turn the thoughts 
of the audience to Alcibiades, when the whole play stresses the traditional friendship 
of Argos for Athens which he was working to renew. 

There are in the play other passages which recall the doctrines of Protagoras. 
Theseus remarks that Adrastus in leading the expedition to Thebes followed edybuyia 
rather than edBovAia: a course, Adrastus adds, which has been the downfall of many 
a leader (161 f.). Adrastus concludes his panegyric on the dead heroes with the words 
(909 ff.) : ‘After what I have said, Theseus, do not wonder that these dared to die before 
Thebes. For good upbringing gives Aidos, and every man who has been trained in 
what is good is ashamed to be a coward. Manliness is teachable: for is not a child 
taught to speak and understand things of which it has no knowledge? Whatever a 
man learns, that he preserves all his life. So educate your children well.’ In his reply 
to the first request of Adrastus for aid, Theseus argues in favour of a divine provi- 
dence against an opponent who had denied it. His speech (195 ff.) takes the form of 
a relation of the blessings bestowed upon man by the god who brought him out of 
his first beast-like condition. The traditional atheism of Protagoras need not stand 
in the way of our attribution of a speech in defence of zpdvora Geod to his influence. 
The history of civilization could be regarded as teleological either in a scientific or 
religious sense : and the two senses merge into each other as the philosopher identifies 
the purpose of nature with God. By a fortunate chance a direct connexion can be 
found between the conception of mpévova Geod and the myth of the Protagoras. Nestle! 
noted the correspondence between Protagoras, 321 6, and Herodotus, iii. 108: 

1 Philologus, \xvii, 1908. p. 533. 
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Prot. 321 b. Hdt. iii. 108. 


€ort 5 ols €dwxev (Epimetheus) elvac Kai kws tot Oeiov % mpovoin, womep Kai 
tpopnv Cawv ardAwv Bopdv, Kai Tots pev oixds €ott, €odoa addy, doa pev yuyny Te 
> , . ~ = xv > 4 . 3 / ~ ‘ ld A 
GAvyoyoviay mpoonye, tots Sé€ avadwKo- Sera cai edwdoya, tadra pév mavra troAv- 
pévors bd ToUTwY ToAvyoviay Owrnpiay TH ‘yova memroinxe, iva pr emAimn KarecOdpeva, 
yéver tropilwr. doa 5€é oxérAta Kai avinpd, dAvydyova. 


In the myth which Plato attributes to Protagoras the foresight is not of God but of 
Epimetheus; but Protagoras may actually have spoken of mpdvora Oeod. If we are 
right in supposing that Herodotus used Protagorean doctrine in the constitutional 
debate earlier in Book III, it seems reasonable to infer that he also relied on him later: 
this is a simpler hypothesis than to suppose that Herodotus and the myth depend 
on acommon source. This philosophical God, like Plato’s demiurge, has nothing what- 
ever to do with ‘the gods’ about whom Protagoras professed he knew nothing’ and 
whose existence or non-existence he expressly refused to discuss in his speeches and 
writings.” 

It can hardly be a chance that Protagorean philosophical matter, in particular 
the doctrine of the led democracy, and a plot emphasizing the traditional friendship 
of Argos and Athens are to be found in the same play. When we know that Protagoras 
returned to Athens in 422, the conclusion is almost certain that he came to support 
and advise Alcibiades in his attempt to emulate the career of Pericles. 

The attempt was a failure. Alcibiades’s Peloponnesian policy received a set-back 
in the events which led up to the Spartan victory at Mantinea ; and Sparta threatened 
to invade Attica. This was enough to put the peace-party back into power; and 
Alcibiades was defeated in the elections for the strategia in 418. It may have been 
in this year that Pythodorus struck at Protagoras; or the oligarchical peace-party 
may have waited until Alcibiades’s disgrace in 415. Whatever the accusation was that 
caused him to leave Athens once more, it had no effect upon his reputation, since 
Plato can make Socrates say in 4033 that the high esteem in which he was held during 
his life had remained undiminished since his death. 
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THE ASTROLOGY OF P. NIGIDIUS FIGULUS 


XIV TE 
mroAv- (Lucan I, 649-65) 
Oeva, 
; quod cladis genus, o superi, qua peste paratis 
saeuitiam? extremi multorum tempus in unum 650 
but of conuenere dies. summo si frigida caelo 
ve are stella nocens nigros Saturni accenderet ignes, 
tional Deucalioneos fudisset Aquarius imbres 
later: totaque diffuso latuisset in aequore tellus. 
epend si saeuum radiis Nemeaeum, Phoebe, Leonem 655 
what- nunc premeres, toto fluerent incendia mundo 
rt and succensusque tuis flagrasset curribus aether. 
Ss and hi cessant ignes. tu, qui flagrante minacem 
Scorpion incendis cauda chelasque peruris, 
icular quid tantum, Gradiue, paras? nam mitis in alto 660 
dship Iuppiter occasu premitur, Venerisque salubre 
goras sidus hebet, motuque celer Cyllenius haeret, 
pport et caelum Mars solus habet. cur signa meatus 
deseruere suos mundoque obscura feruntur, 
-back ensiferi nimium fulget latus Orionis? 665 
que No sooner had Pompey and the Senate fled in terror from Rome before Caesar’s 
~ approach than the fears of those who remained in the city were heightened by new 
vale portents.' The Etruscan soothsayer, Arruns, who was called in by the frightened 
rit townspeople to discover the will of the gods, proceeded to give such instructions as 
: that might be expected from one of his profession, and then, on sacrificing a bull, found 
~ that the omens were unfavourable. As if this were not enough, at v. 639 the famous 
a Neopythagorean scholar and friend of Cicero, P. Nigidius Figulus, appeared in order 
to consult the skies, for, as Lucan observes, he was in advance of even the Egyptians 
IN, in his knowledge of astrology.2, He began by remarking that, if this science meant 
anything at all, considerable trouble was in store for the Romans; and then went on 
in vv. 651-65 to reveal what he saw when he looked at the heavens, expressing his 
C0. meaning in words which, apart from a couple of technical expressions, may be imme- 
. date diately translated with some incidental interpretations as follows: 


‘If the cold baneful planet Saturn were kindling his black fires summo caelo’ (the 
inference, of course, is that he was not doing so), ‘a flood like that of Deucalion 
would have been pouring from Aquarius’ (or, because Aquarius is sometimes identi- 
fied with Deucalion,? the meaning may be ‘Aquarius would have been pouring out 
such a flood as could be expected from him’) ‘and the entire land would have been 
hidden in the spreading expanse of water. If the Sun were now passing over the 
Nemean Lion (Leo) and goading him to fury with his rays’ (again he was not doing 
so) ‘conflagrations would be streaming all over the world, and the ether would have 
been kindled into flames by his chariot. <But)> these heavenly bodies are inactive 
and their flames are still. What great <terror> is being prepared by Mars? He 
is setting fire to the Scorpion and making it threaten <war)* with glowing tail, 


' vv. 522-5 ‘tum, nequa futuri | spes saltem Memphis | aequaret uisu numerisque sequentibus 





trepidas mentes leuet, addita fati | peioris mani- 
festa fides, superique minaces | prodigiis terras 
inplerunt, aethera, pontum.’ 

* vv. 640-1 ‘quem non stellarum Aegyptia 
4509-4 





(so Bentley, MSS. mouentibus) astra.’ 

3 Housman’s Astronomical Appendix to his 
edition, p. 326. 

+ Mars was the guardian of Scorpio (Hous- 
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and he is burning up its claws. Yes, and gentle Jupiter keeps low im alto occasu, 
Venus’s benignant planet is dim, swift Mercury is stationary in his orbit, and Mars 


is in sole possession of the sky.’ 


What follows in vv. 663-5 is due, as Housman remarks, merely to an’ atmospheric 


phenomenon and has no astrological significance. 

The two expressions which have been temporarily left unexplained are suwmmo 
caelo (v. 651) and in alto occasu (vv. 660-1). For the former Housman! says that there 
may be five meanings. He mentions three, rejecting those of ‘the seventh heaven’ 
and ‘the meridian overhead ’, and accepting, with some little hesitation, ‘that familiar 
fantasy, the dywya or altitudo or exaltation of astrologers, a place in the zodiac where 








the potency of a planet is augmented’. But Housman furnishes no parallel for sum- 
mum caelum in the sense of tywua, nor has any yet been produced; and the other 
two suggested meanings are not astrological. Regarding in alto occasu he remarks,” 
this time with more justification: ‘The only natural or even possible sense of these 
words is that Jupiter was some distance below the western horizon’, and he goes 
on to reject the notion’ that the phrase can signify the razveivwya or deiectio of the 
planet, i.e. ‘the place in the zodiac where his potency suffers diminution’. 

It is hard to see why Housman is inclined to accept twa for summum caelum 
and yet rejects razeivwya for altus occasus. Oddly enough, the editor of Manilius has 
forgotten for the moment that occasus is a technical term in astrology, i.e. what he 
wrote on pp. xxvi ff. of the introduction to his edition of Manilius II has slipped from 
his mind. Here he distinguishes between the moving Zodiac, which is composed of 
the twelve signs, and the fixed band through which it appears to move, and which 
is called ot dudexa to7or OF 7 Swdexarpozos because it is divided into twelve tézox or 
templa. The scheme of this dodecatropical arrangement, which is merely a figment 
of the astrologers, will be found on p. xxix of Housman’s edition of Manilius IT.+ 

‘ Loc. cit., p. 326. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 327. 

3 Boll, Sphaera, p. 362. 

4 See also Bouché-Leclerq, L’ Astrologie grecque, 
Paris, 1899, p. 280. 


man’s edition of Manilius ii, p. xvi, and Manil. 
2. 443 ‘pugnax Mauorti Scorpios haeret’). Cf. 
id. 4. 217-21 ‘Scorpios armata uiolenta cuspide 
cauda| ...in bellum ardentes animos et Martia 
castra | efficit.’ 
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The occasus, then, is the western xévrpov or cardinal point, where the dodecatropos 
is intersected by the horizon. Now the 7th temple may be called occasus because the 
cardo called occasus is situated within it,’ and similarly Rhetorius Aegyptius? names it 
as xévrpov Surixdv. But Lucan’s expression is not merely 1m occasu premitur, which 
would mean ‘below the horizon in the 7th temple’, but 1” alto occasu premitur. Is 
this merely a tautology, or does Lucan mean something else by his alto? 

Alto, of course, means in this passage ‘well below the horizon’, not ‘well above 
it’, as is clear not merely from premitur but also from the definite statement in v. 663 
that Mars was the only planet above the horizon at the time. Now it may be sub- 
mitted that, by a further extension of the meaning of the word, all three temples, 
namely 6, 7, and 8, were thought of as enclosing the occasus, and they might then be 
called loosely occasus. Manilius describes the 6th temple as sedes iuncta sub occasu 
and the 8th thus: nec melior super occasus .. . sors agitur mund1.3 The Greek astrologers 
are even more explicit, and once again the evidence of Rhetorius Aegyptius is helpful. 
He speaks of the 6th temple or rézos as follows: 6 5€ Exros rdémos Kadetrat paiAov 
a7oKAysa Kai mpddvois Kai mpoxatagopa Kai petaxdopmios Kat Kaxy Téyn,* and the 8th 
temple or rézros as émxarddvais.5 The important words here are mpddvais ‘ preceding 
the dvois’, and émxarddvars ‘following the Svcs’ or 7th temple. Noteworthy, too, 
are the other titles which Rhetorius and his fellow astrologers apply to the 6th temple. 
’ AroxXyua means ‘cadent place’, weraxdopwos ‘abysmal’, and zpoxaradgopa ‘that which 
falls down before <the 7th temple>’. Therefore, when Lucan says altus occasus, he 
must mean the 6th temple for the reasons which have just been given, and not for 
that adduced by Firmicus Maternus,® who says that it was one of the guattuor loca 
which figra et deiecta esse dicuntur ob hoc, quod nulla cum horoscopo soctetate uergun- 
tur, the others being 1, 8, and 12. 

Regarding summum caelum Housman again has forgotten the evidence of Manil. 
2. 810-11, where the poet is describing the first of the four cardines, namely the MEDIUM 
CAELUM, as follows: 

primus erit, swmmi qui regnat culmine caels 

et medium tenui partitur limite mundum. 
Here medium mundum is a variation of summi caeli, and the translation is: ‘the first 
cardo will be that which reigns in the height of highest heaven, and divides the mid- 
sky by a slender line of demarcation’. Therefore swmmo caelo means ‘in the roth 
temple’. 

According to Lucan, therefore, Saturn was of in the roth temple, the Sun was 
not in Leo, Mars was in Scorpio and incidentally the only planet above the horizon, 
Jupiter was in the 6th temple, Venus was dim or obscured and Mercury was station- 
ary. In my edition of Lucan I’ hebet and haeret (v. 662) are explained as meaning that 
Venus was near the Sun and probably in superior conjunction, and that Mercury was 
on one of his two stationary points. The two immediate tasks here are to show 
(a) where the Sun and Saturn were, and (0d) to relate the zodiacal to the dodecatropical 
system; for some of the data refer to the signs of the zodiac, others to the temples 
of the fixed dodecatropos. If the moving zodiac can be accommodated to the fixed 
dodecatropos, then the time of day when Figulus made his observations is known 
approximately. All this and considerably more can be inferred from the details which 
the poet furnishes. 

Where was the Sun? A probable date for Figulus’s consultation of the skies is, as 
Housman? indicates, 17 January, 49 B.C., which answers to 28 November, 50 B.C., 


* Manil. 2. 948 ‘unus in occasu locus est super’. + Op. cit., p. 154. 5 Op. cit., p. 161. 
2 Cat. Cod. Astr. Graec., vol. viii, pt. iv, 6 Math. 2. 17. 
Brussels, 1921, p. 158. 7 Cambridge, 1940. 


3 2. 867-8, 871-2. 8 Op. cit.. pp. 325-6. 
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when the Sun was in 4° of Sagittarius. Lucan must have been astronomer enough to 
know this very elementary fact, and he should be credited with that knowledge. But 
the position of Sagittarius among the temples of the dodecatropos has to be established. 

Mars was in Scorpio and above the horizon, and the Sun was in Sagittarius and, 
like the other planets, below the horizon. Therefore, as Sagittarius is the sign of the 
zodiac next to Scorpio, Scorpio must either have just risen above the horizon or have 
been in the act of doing so. Now let the reader forget, as the ancient astrologers often 
did, the troublesome fact, which is due to the obliquity of the ecliptic, that the risings 
and settings of the signs are unequal.‘ To do this is in the interest of convenience 
and simplicity, and therefore it can be assumed that Lucan was thinking of one complete 
sign occupying one complete temple. This assumption is often made when our 
ancient authorities wish to avoid complications: thus Sextus Empiricus? observes: 
‘an example will make this clear. For instance, when Cancer is in the horoscope (i.e. 
in the rst temple), Aries isin MEDIUM CAELUM (i.e. in the roth), Capricorn is in occasus 
(i.e. in the 7th) and Libra is in IMUM CAELUM (i.e. in the 4th)’. 

Therefore it may be granted for the sake of convenience that Scorpio was in the 
1st temple, which would enable Mars to be situated above the horizon in the part 
of that sign which had already risen. The Sun now appears in the 2nd, and Jupiter 
is discovered in Aries, as may be seen from reference to the diagram. Similarly, the 
position of the rest of the signs can be understood at once. Figulus, therefore, took 
his observations about an hour before sunrise. 

To return to Saturn. Lucan says clearly that he was not in the roth temple (Leo). 
What could be more natural than to assume that Lucan’s imperfect subjunctive 
accenderet is diametrically contrary to fact, and that Saturn was straight across the 
way and in the opposite quarter, namely, the 4th temple and the sign Aquarius? 
From Manil. 2. 929-38? it is clear that he was at home in this temple, and incidentally 
Aquarius was his masculine house,‘ as was appropriate for a planet which was frigida. 

It has been said that Mercury was on one of his two stationary points, i.e. he was 
near one of his angles of maximum elongation.’ On account of the eccentricity of 
Mercury’s orbit as well as of the earth’s motion, the angles of maximum elongation 
of this planet range from 18° to 28°. If the Sun was in 4° of Sagittarius, he was only 
19° distant from the horoscope, and therefore it is likely that Mercury was not above 
him. This, of course, may have been the case with Mercury accordingly 1° below the 
horizon, but, as the Sun was 26° from the border of Sagittarius and Capricornus, it 
is far more probable that Mercury was below him and still inside Sagittarius and the 
2nd temple. 

Why Lucan says that if Saturn had been in the roth temple there would have been 
a cataclysm or imundatio, and that if the Sun had been in Leo the whole world would 
have been involved in a conflagratio or éxmvdpwors, is not clear. The nearest parallel 
is possibly Sen. N.Q. 3. 29. 1, where Berosus, who taught astrology at Cos in the time 
of Alexander the Great,® is quoted as assigning the conflagration to a time when the 
planets would all meet in Cancer, and the deluge to the moment when they would 
be united in Capricorn. Was Figulus thinking of Cancer rather than of Capricorn for 
the inundatio? If so, the time of his observations must be put back by perhaps half 
an hour, so that the last 74 degrees of Cancer may be left in the roth temple. Cancer 
cannot be moved back 15 degrees or half a sign to MC, for then the first point of 


1 See a careful discussion of thisin Housman’s 8é éors Zuyds (mpés dorp. 12 Sq.). 
edition of Manilius III, pp. xiti—xx. 3 Op. cit., p. xxx. 
2 Quoted on pp. xxvii-xxviii of Housman’s 4 Firm. Math. 2. 2. 5, etc. 
edition of Manilius II as follows: ofov (€orat yap 5 See my edition of Lucan I (cit. supra), p. 121. 
cages eri mapade’yparos) Kapxivov wpooxomotvros © Vitruu. 9. 6. 2. 
pecoupavet pev Kpios, diver 5€ Aiyonepws, bro yiv 
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Scorpio would have to be removed to the horoscopus, and there would be no chance 
for Mars to appear above the horizon. But, after all, Figulus does mention Leo, not 
Cancer, as the dangerous sign for a conflagration, and the argument need not be pressed 
further. He may have had no motive for selecting Leo other than that suggested 
by Housman :! ‘Leo is the house of the Sun, and when he is at home, in July and — 
August, we have the hottest weather. Lucan was astronomer enough to know that 
the Sun is not in Leo in the winter, and he could safely say that there would have 
been a general conflagration in a case which certainly did not occur.’ 

Now that Figulus’s words present a clear picture of the configuration of the planets 
within the zodiac, and of the zodiac within the dodecatropos as probably seen by him, 
there emerge some additional features upon which an astrologer would seize as being 
particularly unfavourable. 

Jupiter was in the 6th temple, which was that of Mala Fortuna and the abode 
of Mars.2 Any planet which found itself in it borrowed powers for ill,? and in this 
connexion Firmicus Maternus mentions Jupiter specifically: ‘in sexto loco Iuppiter 
ab horoscopo constitutus maxima mala decernit*’. It was, therefore, a serious matter 
for even a planet whose stock epithet was mztzs to be in the 6th temple. 

Furthermore, had any planet of good omen, such as Venus, been in the roth 
temple and therefore in trine aspect to Jupiter, the ill effect just mentioned might 
have been mitigated.’ But no such planet was there to lessen Jupiter’s evil influence. 
Similarly, the malignancy of Saturn in the same temple, had that planet been there, 
would have been counterbalanced by the benignant Jupiter, even though he was in 
the 6th.° But Saturn was not in the roth temple, and Lucan is at pains to say so. 

Saturn’s baleful powers, indeed, were especially great because he was both in his 
own temple and in his masculine house. War was portended by the fact that Mars 
was at home in his feminine house of Scorpio, and this was a particularly bellicose 
sign.? Venus and Mercury, apparently, like the Sun, were in the znd temple, which 
was called Inferna Porta and Typhonis Sedes,® and was decidedly unpropitious. No 
mention was made by Figulus of the Moon, and her position depended upon the time 
which elapsed between the eclipse described in vv. 538-9 supra® and his prophecy. On 
account of this uncertainty she has not been included in the diagram. 

Equally obvious are the unfavourable groupings of the signs which the planets 
occupied. The trigon of Aries, Sagittarius, and Leo will be noticed at once.’ Also 
Aries, Aquarius, and Sagittarius are in hexagonal aspect, which was considered as 
malevolent because these signs are alternate.'! Sagittarius and Aquarius are signa 
uidentia ;2 and in addition, Aries and Sagittarius may be attacked by Aquarius, and 
Aquarius in its turn by Leo, Aries, and Sagittarius." | 

More evidence than has been collected here might have been adduced, especially 
from the Greek astrologers, to emphasize the various unfavourable aspects of the 


‘ Edition of Lucan, p. 326. positum per noctem saltem Saturnum bona 
2 Firm. Math. 2. 19. 7 ‘qui locus Mala Fortuna __radiatione respexit, id est Iouis aut Veneris 
appellatur ob hoc quia locus est Martis.’ specialiter, . . . ex aliqua parte largitur.’ 
3 Id. 3. 3. 14 ‘locus enim, id est sextus, habet 7 Manil. 4. 217-21 cit. supra. 
malitiae propriam praerogatiuam, et, quaecum- 8 Id. 2. 871-5. 
que stella in ipso loco fuerit, id est in sexto, ad 9 ‘iam Phoebe toto fratrem cum redderet ore 
decernenda mala maximas uires ex loci uitio terrarum subita percussa expalluit umbra.’ 
semper mutuabitur.’ 10 Manil. 2. 211-12. 
* 3% It Td. 2. 572-3 ‘sed plerumque manent inimica 
5 Id. 2. 19. 7 ‘sed interdum loci ipsius malitia _tertia quaeque | lege, in transuersum uultu de- 
subleuatur, si in eo loco stella collocata, alia _fixa maligno.’ 
stella in decimo ab horoscopo loco inuenta 12 See Housman’s edition of Manilius II, 
prospera fuerit radiatione coniuncta.’ p. xviii. 
® Id. 3. 2. 2x ‘quod si beniuola stella sic '3 Ibid., pp. xx-xxi. 
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planets and signs, and to add new hostile configurations. But enough perhaps has 
been said to make the accumulation of fresh material unnecessary. 

Housman devoted his discussion of this passage in his Astronomical Appendix to 
showing how inaccurate was this description in point of fact, for he was privileged 
to know the position of the planets on the date in question through the calculations 
of the Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac Office.' At first sight it might be 
agreed that this is only one more example of the carelessness of Lucan in dealing with 
astronomy, as with geography and other fields of study involving exact knowledge ; 
but the truth almost certainly goes deeper. The few data which he furnishes are yet 
sufficient for the reader to draw so coherent a picture of the astrological configuration 
which was supposed to be present to the mind of Figulus, that the reasonable con- 
clusion is that here is no mere invention on the part of the poet, but a selection of 
a few of the details which Figulus actually presented to an audience in making his 
forecast of what lay in front of Rome after the outbreak of the Civil War. In other 
words, the prophecy of Figulus was historical, and Lucan has preserved faithfully some 
important details, though it is uncertain whether his source was Livy or some other 
document. On this occasion, the charge is not one of carelessness, but of a deliberate 
intention to mislead, now that it is known that the details of the positions of the 
planets were untrue ; and the indictment must be laid not against Lucan, but against 
Figulus himself. This must be one of the most striking instances in history where the 
curious and elaborate superstition of astrology, which even to-day falsely goes by the 
name of a science with many, has deliberately misrepresented astronomical facts in 
order to make them conform with its own self-imposed rules for determining the 


future.? 
R. J. GETTY. 
ST. JOHN’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


™ In acquiring this knowledge he was more 2 The substance of this paper was communi- 


fortunate than Johann Kepler, who tried to test cated to the Cambridge Philological Society on 
the accuracy of this passage and obtained only 23 February 1939, and an abstract of it appeared 
a negative conclusion. See Boll, Sphaera, p. 362 in the Cambridge University Reporter of 14 March 
Nn. I. of that year, p. 711. 
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GREEK SCIENCE AND MECHANISM 
II. THE ATOMISTS 


THE principle that a moving body must continue to move unless something stops it 
was not known to Aristotle nor even unconsciously assumed by him. The effect of 
this ignorance upon his philosophy was discussed in C.Q. 1939, p. 129 f. It forbade 
him to conceive of a mechanist theory in the nineteenth-century sense. It enabled 
him to hold, what must seem self-contradictory to us, that all events have definable 
causes without there being a universal nexus of causes and effects (future events, 
therefore, he thought of as not yet determined in the nature of things). And it com- 
pelled him to believe that nature could not be orderly unless guided by a purposive 
force. Therefore he attacked those scientists who had thought that the world could 
be explained in terms of the compulsions and interactions of natural stuffs—a prin- 
ciple which they vaguely called Necessity, Ananke. In attacking their doctrine A. 
cannot have thought he was attacking the mechanistic determinism which modern 
critics have detected in their words: for he could not even conceive of such an idea. 
There is an a@ fortiori case for arguing that his predecessors cannot have conceived 
of it either. But it is always possible that A. misunderstood them. And there is still 
Epicurus to consider. 

Their conception of Ananke seems to have become current in the latter half of the 
fifth century. The fact that no presocratic discussion of it has survived (the very word 
appears only once in a scientific context—Leucip. fr. 2) suggests that the idea was 
not worked out technically. But Aristophanes’ parody of it in the Clouds (377 f., 405, 
1075) and the attribution of the word to the dvoixoi by Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, 
and Epicurus must mean, as Hirzel once suggested, that it was a commonplace of 
scientific jargon. 

Further, unlike Aristotle, some of these scientists did actually say that chance is 
a subjective concept, xevdv dvowa. This seems to have been a bolder idea than Ananke, 
for it is not left unargued. It is defended by ‘Hippocr.’ de Arte, i.11 K., probably 
at the turn of the fifth century ; and a proof which Aristotle preserves (Phys. B. 196*1 ) 
is referred by Simplicius with probability to Democritus. Each states that what 
appears to happen by chance is really due to a definite cause. That is not yet a state- 
ment of determinism as we know it. It would become so if it accompanied a belief 
in a universal nexus of causes. But that again depends on a belief that the further 
effects of a cause are as precisely regulated as the nearer effects, that transmitted 
motions are quantitatively determined—in fact, on an assumption of the principle 
of inertia. The question is then: did the dvovxoi think of natural causes in much the 
same way as Aristotle, or did they all the time unconsciously assume those principles 
of motion which are the nerve of the determinist outlook ? 


Some points in Atomist kinetics. 

Aristotle complained that Democritus failed to provide the atoms with a cause 
of motion. Commenting on this, Dr. Bailey writes: ‘Democritus might have replied 
“that they are neither moved by an external force, nor do they move themselves: 
they are of their very nature for ever in motion: a force would be needed not to move 
them, but to stop them”’ (Gk. Atomists, p. 134, n. 1). Apparent support for this can 
be found in Epicurus’ theory that the atoms move always at the same maximum 
speed, and continue on their course until stopped (E#. i. 61), a theory which Lucretius 
emphatically reiterates in Bk. II (‘nulla quies est reddita corporibus primis, .. . 
sponte sua volitent aeterno percita motu... .). 
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Whether or not the atomists anticipated Newton, the First Law of Motion was 
not common property among the scientists who followed them. By the ordinary 
view, a moving body possessed a certain amount of impetus, and when this was spent 
the body came to rest. This view was formulated in the theory of vis impressa held 
by the later Aristotelians, and is explicitly advanced even in the earlier work of 
Galileo. To distinguish it from the nineteenth-century view, the example was used 
(C.Q. 1939, p. 137) of the ripples on a pond: when a stone is dropped in, ripples are 
caused whose effect cannot strictly be said ever to end; whereas the ancient scientist 
would consider that they simply peter out. Seneca’s description may now be com- 
pared (N.Q. i. 2. 2): ‘cum in piscinam lapis missus est, uidemus in multos orbes aquam 
discedere et fieri primum angustissimum orbem, deinde laxiorem ac deinde alios 
maiores, donec euanescai impetus et in planitiem immotarum aquarum soluatur.’ The 
same common-sense view is demonstrated in his discussion of thunderbolts (N.Q. 
ii. 57-8) : the distance to which they are hurled depends on their initial vires, impetus 
(note ictu languidiore, motu quiescente). 

Plutarch, affecting to describe the behaviour of Epicurean atoms, says of them 
(adv. Col. 1112 B): viv pev amiact dia TH avrixpovow, viv 5é mpooiac. Tis TANY As éxAv- 
Qeions. It is not necessary to suppose that Plutarch is correctly reporting this detail 
of the system: but it is undeniable that he has come away from the study of Epicurus 
without knowing anything of the First Law of Motion. The same may be said of 
Aétius, reporting an atomist cosmology (Aét. i. 4. 2): ds 8’ ody eféAeire prev 7) TAnKTiK?) 
dUvayis petewpilovaa, ovKere TE Fyev 7 TANyH TMpos TO peTewpov. ... Of course we too 
speak of a force being ‘spent’. But that is nowno more than a convenient colloquial- 
ism, at the back of which is the knowledge, written down in many text-books, that 
in reality a force is not spent but checked, and that an account of all the component 
motions and resistances in a velocity could (theoretically) be totted up and an accur- 
ate balance struck. Ancient literature, however, contains no such text-book; nor 
could any reader of Greek suppose that a phrase like eféAcczev 7) wAnkrixy Sdvapits is 
a colloquialism. 

It was also commonly held that if a body, already in motion, is given a second 
and greater impetus, the former impetus will be temporarily obliterated or ‘con- 
quered’. This was the ancient explanation of the phenomenon of centrifugal force, 
when water remains in a bucket which is swung over the head. So the position of 
heavenly bodies was sometimes explained—by Empedocles (Arist. de Caelo, 284224 
and Simplic. ad loc.) and by Plutarch (fac. orb. lun. 923C; cf. vit. Lysandri, 12). From 
this the principle was generalized: e.g. Seneca, explaining the horizontal course of a 
thunderbolt by the theory that it suffers opposing compulsions, to go up and to go 
down, concludes (N.Q. ii. 58): ‘incipit autem obliquum esse iter, dum neutra uts alters 
cedit .. .’: the mean resultant velocity will last until one force does conquer the other. 
This is again a view which persists into the sixteenth century. 

Such language betrays an ignorance of the laws of motion. But the language of 
the atomists is no different. Lucretius (v. 622) reports Democritus’ theory explaining 
why the stars go round the earth at different speeds: all are moved by the revolution 
of the caelum, but those which are farthest from it get left behind: 625 euanescere 
enim rapidas illius et acris 1mminui subter wiris. There is nothing here about 
friction. 

When Epicurus says (Ep. i. 61) é¢’ dmocov yap av Katicyn éxarépa avrdy [sc. 
Kwhoewv], emi ToooUTOV Gua vonpaTt THY Popav oxyNnoeEL, Ews av TL avrikoyn 7 EEwHev 7 EK 
tod idiov Bapous mpos THv Tod mAn~dvros Svvayiv, he might appear to believe that an 
atom continues to move unless stopped. But that is not what he says. The atom 
keeps its course until it strikes another, or until its impetus is conquered by the down- 
ward pull of weight. First the new impetus conquers the pull of weight ; then as the 
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impetus fades, the pull of weight begins to conquer it. The process is exemplified in 
the acceleration of falling bodies: 


Luer. vi. 340 denique quod longo uenit impete, sumere debet 
mobilitatem etiam atque etiam, quae crescit eundo 
et ualidas auget uiris et roborat ictum. 
nam facit ut quae sint illius semina cumque 
e regione locum quasi in unum cuncta ferantur, 
omnia coniciens in eum uoluentia cursum. 


When an object falls far, there is time enough for the jostlings of its component atoms 
to be conquered by the downward tendency: the more atoms plunge downwards, the 
faster the fall of the whole body. (See Bailey’s translation, note on this passage.) 

The thunderbolt also illustrates a still more remarkable piece of kinetics. A fulmen 
is formed when wind, being bottled up in a cloud, whirls round and round until the 
cloud is worn out and can contain it no longer. Lucretius’ language suggests that the 
wind, in its whirling, gathers not only heat but also momentum: 


vi. 323 mobilitas autem fit fulminis et grauis ictus, 
et celeri ferme percurrunt fulmina lapsu, 
nubibus ipsa quod omnino prius incita se uis 
colligit et magnum conamen sumit eundi, 
inde ubi non potuit nubes capere impetis auctum, 
exprimitur uis atque ideo uolat impete miro, 
ut ualidis quae de tormentis missa feruntur. 


(The same is implied by vi. 175-203.) The cloud contributes nothing to the motion. 
Hence wind, when confined, is not only a perpetual-motion machine: it is a perpetual- 
acceleration machine. This is not pressing Lucretius too far: on the contrary 
Democritus’ theory should be compared (Seneca, N.Q. v. 2): 


Democritus ait: ‘cum in angusto inani multa sint corpuscula quae ille atomos 
uocat, sequi uentum . . . nam quemadmodum in foro aut uico, quamdiu paucitas 
est, sine tumultu ambulatur, ubi turba in angustum concurrit, aliorum in alios 
incidentium rixa fit: sic in hoc quo circumdati sumus spatio, cum exiguum locum 
multa corpora impleuerint, necesse est alia aliis incidant et impellant ac repellantur 
implicenturque et comprimantur, ex quibus nascitur uentus, cum illa quae col- 
luctabantur incubuere et diu fluctuata ac dubia inclinauere se. at ubi in magna 
laxitate corpora pauca uersantur, nec arietare possunt nec impelli’. 


Democritus’ purpose is to explain how a wind can arise where no wind was before. 
He must allow a collection of air-atoms to acquire new momentum in a new direction, 
and he does this by bringing the atoms into close proximity to each other so that 
they collide more than usual. The extra jostling does not merely determine them to 
move in the same direction: it also generates momentum, just as it excites people in 
a crowd. The more jostling, the more speed : collision generates motion. Now Epicurus 
could not believe this of individual atoms, since they (for reasons discussed below) 
must be considered as travelling always at maximum speed. But he does seem to 
have believed it of composite bodies like the thunderbolt. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why Democritus should not have believed that the atoms themselves 
have their motion renewed by collisions. And this suggests how he might have 
answered Aristotle’s question, ‘7i ro xwodv;’ if he had ever considered it: that the 
atoms are kept moving by bumping into each other—as Simplicius says (Phys. 42. 10), 
Anpoxpitos dice: axivnra Aéywv Ta aropa mAnyh Kweiobai ¢dnow. (But at other times 
Simpl. wrongly makes weight a cause of motion of Democritus’ atoms.) Epicurus too, 
who regarded weight as the prime source of motion, could speak of collision 
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as an additional source: Lucr. ii. 84 ‘aut grauitate sua ferri . . . aut ictu 
forte alterius’. 

But Aristotle would not have been satisfied. To him the motion created by collision 
is a Biaws Kivnos, and he requires that a dice. movement precede a Biaws. This 
demand is not mere esoteric Aristotelianism. In asking for a cause of motion he wants 
not only an originating but also a sustaining cause. A Biawos xivnois, being merely 
transmitted, could not be credited with permanence. (The theory about wind sup- 
poses a confined space in which a great deal of collision takes place. But one can 
imagine the sort of azopia that would be raised: one by one the atoms shoot off into 
spaces where they meet no other, and one by one they come to a stop. .. .) To meet 
this objection Epicurus does not cite the First Law of Motion and reply that a sustain- 
ing cause is unnecessary. Instead he advances the atoms’ weight as both origin and 
sustainer of their motion. But if weight is to keep the atoms moving, the universe 
must be infinite in extent: 





Lucr. 1.992 at nunc nimirum requies data principiorum 
corporibus nulla est, quia nil est funditus imum 
quo quasi confluere et sedis ubi ponere possint. 


Which says quite clearly that if the universe had a bottom, the atoms would come 
to rest. 

To such an outlook the laws of motion are surely foreign. Why then did Epicurus 
insist that atoms, meeting no resistance in the void, must all move at an equal 
maximum speed? The reason is probably that suggested by Simplicius (im phys. 
232423): Epicurus must evade problems of the sort first raised by Zeno of Elea. For 
example, if atom A moves faster than atom B, then in the time which A takes to 
traverse an atomic part of space, B will have traversed less than an atomic part of 
space: which is absurd. Democritus seemed to provide no cause of motion but 
adAAnAoru7ia. But collision could not be supposed to cause an equal motion. An 
invariable sustaining cause was therefore sought in the atoms’ weight. And when 
he urged that in the void different weights would nevertheless give the same speed 
to all atoms, Epicurus was simply clinching his theory with an argument taken from 
the enemy’s mouth: for had not Aristotle himself shown, even if in irony, that in the 
void an infinitely great speed must be attained by all objects alike? 


Random in the atomic universe. 


The sort of determinism in which the atomists believed must therefore have differed 
essentially from the nineteenth-century variety. The latter was supported by at least 
three postulates: (1) every event is the effect of an antecedent material cause ; (2) the 
same causal situation will always produce the same immediate effect; (3) every 
immediate effect is itself the cause of further effects, and those of yet others, in a 
nexus which embraces and already determines the most distant future. ‘Show me 
the dispositions of all the atoms in the universe’, said Laplace, ‘and I will foretell 
the whole future of the world.’ The first two postulates were held by the ancients. 
But the third is only possible for those who believe that motion does not peter out, 
but is transmitted diminished or checked in determined and calculable ways; they 
must know that motions are not temporarily conquered, but that resultant velocities 
can be analysed into their components. It is this that Epicurus did not know, this 
that distinguishes his atomism from the billiard-ball universe of Laplace. 

It is therefore impossible that Lucretius should have meant ‘laws of nature’ in 
the latter-day sense when he spoke of fati foedera, or nineteenth-century mechanism 
by machina mundi. Long before, in the exciting and simple first phase of the material- 
ist idea, Leucippus had said (fr. 2): oddév ypjua parnv yivera, dAAa mavra €x Adyou TE 
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kal om avaykns. This fragment (which, if its author had not been named as Leucippus, 
might have seemed to come more naturally from Chrysippus) is mentioned by no 
ancient writer except Stobaeus. It would therefore be unwise to attach any too 
startlingly novel a meaning to a remark which so signally failed to startle the ancient 
world. L. could not have proclaimed a self-sufficient machine-like world, where every- 
thing goes according to law and pattern, without at least arousing the interest of 
Plato. All he can have meant to express is the new idea of his time, that every event 
is due to a definable cause: in his crabbed way he tries to say that everything can be 
accounted for, and that things happen because they cannot help happening—not 
because some capricious deity suddenly makes them happen. This was in the intro- 
duction to his book zepi Nod, and it may be this very work to which Epicurus replies 
in the fragment from his wepi ®icews which Th. Gomperz edited (Wiener Stud. i. 
27-31, 1879). There he argues, from the self-evident fact of free volition and the 
existence of praise and blame, that though both the forming of a mind out of atoms 
and the stimulating of it are due to external causes, yet its subsequent decisions are 
due to its own spontaneous movement: ws éyovras Kai év éavtois TH aitiay Kai odyxi €v 
TH €€ apyhs povov ovoTdce Kai év TH TOU TEpLexovTOS Kal emELaiovTOS KATA TO avTOmaToOV 
avayxn (83-5). And he rebukes as too easy-going the theory that rv avayxny Kai ro 
avrouatov mavra Sivacba (ibid. 112). Leucippus and Democritus had held a behaviour- 
ist view, that the human mind is merely the expression of the jostlings of atoms. 
Epicurus was at pains to deny this helpless condition by denying that everything 
is due to external causes. He can give two examples of things which are not so due: 
one is the ability of the mind to choose, the other is the first collision which ever took 
place among the atoms. Both these are spontaneous, and must be due to the power 
of the atom to swerve. There is no need to follow Guyau in making the swerve also 
explain the existence of chance. Of course chance exists, in the sense that the future 
is undetermined. But it does not exist in the sense that events are uncaused. (It 
was with the latter idea, still a novel one, that the dvovxoi were preoccupied. But 
Democritus in his ethical writings can speak of chance as freely as any Greek.) Only 
to a nineteenth-century mind is this a paradox, and such it was to Guyau. His theory 
depends on a single remark of Plutarch’s: dropov mapeyxAivas piav emi rodAdxioror, 
Omws dotpa Kat (a Kai t¥yn trapevoeAPn Kal To ep’ Hyiv un amdAnrat (de Soll. Anim- 
964E). But this suggestion is unique among the ancient writers, and may safely be 
counted as a piece of pure Plutarch, who held that rvyn is a odumrwpa of ro €¢’. jyiv 
and only exists when it does— S€ rdyn mapeurinre: ro €f’ jpiv (de Fato, 6-7). Guyau 
failed to see what Epicurus was trying to disprove. It was not a mechanist world 
in which the behaviour of the mind is inexorably determined from the moment of 
its birth, but one in which it is inexorably determined from moment to moment by the 
random movements of atoms whose collisions and velocities are subject to no law. 
If the mind were really in that manner the product of chance and necessity, then its 
condition would indeed be more lamentable than if it were enslaved to wilful, but 
intelligent, gods. 

Epicurus therefore saved the human mind from random behaviour, but he could 
not save his world from it. It seems likely that in the interval between him and 
Lucretius his opponents fastened upon that point, asking (with Aristotle) how atomism 
could account for the orderliness of nature (a question which has no cogence against 
Laplace). And so Lucretius spends more time than his master on meeting the objec- 
tion, arguing that a particular object can only be produced when a particular forma- 
tion of atoms comes into being. Apples come from apple-trees, because there the 
atoms have come together in an apple-forming way. Hence the reiterated emphasis 
on motus convenientes, certa semina, certae rationes. Such phrases have been under- 
stood to imply positive laws of natural production, but in fact they describe only the 
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limiting conditions of production (so Guyau, Benn, and others). What Lucretius 
proves, with his doctrine of fat: foedera, is that figs cannot come from thistles—not 
that next year’s figs are already determined in this year’s condition of the tree. And 
if, when ridiculing the Stoic idea that so vast a whirling universe of atoms could be 
destroyed in a day, he speaks of it as the machina mundi, it is clear that the attribute 
which the world shares with a machina (particularly an ancient machina) is not its 
regularity but its complexity. 

But Lucretius’ answer was inadequate. He was asked for an explanation, and he 
gave a disproof. He may have shown that the growth of apples on an apple-tree does 
not indicate supernatural guidance; that, on the principle of nil ex nilo, apples can 
only be produced when the atoms have jostled themselves (after who knows how 
many abortive combinations?) into a motus convemens. But he has not explained 
why nature should be so overwhelmingly regular in achieving motus convenientes, and 
why the abortive combinations are so conspicuously in the minority. On this point 
the Epicureans did not advance a step on Empedocles, and the answer which he 
had got from Aristotle was repeated to Epicurus by the Stoics. To judge between the 
ancient systems on the grounds that one is more ‘scientific’ than the others, is probably 
not a useful approach to them. But if such a judgement is to be made, then it must 
be conceded that the weight of the evidence was with Aristotle and with the Stoics. 
Atomism was not even plausible until Galileo’s experiments made it so. The best 
minds always preferred Stoicism, frightful though that alternative must seem, and 
the disciples of Epicurus were, until the seventeenth century, few and neurotic. 


D. M. BALME. 
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MARGINALIA SCENICA. I 


WHETHER any apology is possible for the form of this paper is doubtful; but perhaps 
a few words are allowable. The miscellaneous notes, of which it consists, are fairly 
well described by the title: at all events, the proposals contained in them—with, 
I fear, many others—have been pencilled at one time or another in one margin or 
another. Their age varies widely: two or three must go back to days when my only 
complete Euripides was Kirchhoff’s editio minor and my only Sophocles a copy of 
Tournier; the most date from middle age or ‘quidquid est illud inter iuvenem et 
senem medium in utriusque confinio positum’; but, whenever they were made, they 
were not made by a student of the Greek dramatists commanding the equipment 
that such a student ought to have. The equipment, in any case, was out of my reach; 
but, though I have read the plays often, I have read them only because the ancients 
have a way of enabling one to forget the moderns—as I was informed in my youth 
by an excellent scholar who has now forgotten both. I hope, therefore, that anyone 
who may happen to read the paper will overlook some errors and ignorances of the 
amateur ; and, above all, if I may borrow a sentence from Markland’s preface to his 
emendations on Lysias, ‘si quando dictatoria ista, Lege, vel Scribe, occurrent, scito 
me nihil aliud velle quam Forte legendum vel scribendum’. 

Soph. Phil. 1090 ff. . . TOO TroTe TeVEOMAL 
a.tovopou péAeos 7d0ev €Amidos ; 
ei?” aidépos avw 
mTwKaoes OfvTovou Sia mvEevpLaTos 
EAwot p> od yap €r’ ioxdw. 

So, according to the written tradition, Philoctetes, bereft of his bow, expressed 
his sentiments in face of a contrite chorus and the hungry solitudes of Lemnos. 
According to the antistrophe, he employed in 1og2 the most everyday of dochmii 
(= iSotpay S€ wv), and in 1094 a catalectic iambic dimeter (= €uds Aaydvr’ avias). 
According to the scholiast, a perplexed posterity doubted whether he said rrwxddes 
(s.v.a. Harpies, dua ro éxeuminrew) or mrwyddes (still Harpies, dua ro det wewhv) or 
mTwuddes OF mpwrddes or Spouddes (storm-winds, because of their celerity). 
According to the lowly Parisinus 2787 (Pearson’s B), he construed et@e, not with the 
aorist subjunctive, but with the future indicative («A@oai p’). At this point anti- 
quity ceases to be helpful. 

The views of the moderns, up to his own day, are epitomized with clarity and 
urbanity by Jebb in his Appendix; and there, perhaps, without flagrant injustice, 
they might be left. They show a general tendency to restore the metre of 1095 by 
Dissen’s odxér’ toyw, or the like, while adopting €Adai p’ from B, or modifying it 
into an intransitive €Adovv (‘a certain emendation’) ; to acquiesce in 7rwxades as hav- 
ing at least the merit of being a Greek word (Hom. ep. 8 vairat rovromépo, orvyepij 
evariyxior arn | mrwxdow aibvinor, Biov dvalnAov Exovres); and to equip it with a 
feminine substantive, elicited by hook or by crook or by both from the letters 
EIOAIOEPOC. As to the substantive, there is no unanimity: by Nauck, for instance, 
1092 is transmuted into yovai 8 aifépos, with €Adovv below; by Wecklein, into 
et Opes mAdvot—which Jebb considers ‘very ingenious’—with €Adéo’; by Bergk, 
into ai@uiac 8 dvw (with yeAdoi p’); by Heimsoeth, strangely unimaginative, 
into 67° Gpvets dvw, with éAdo’. In Hermann’s life there was apparently a period 
when he considered that rrwxddSes meant ‘timid hopes’ and that ‘timid hopes’ meant 
‘shy birds’. Jebb himself wrote with a high heart and a heavy hand, but with com- 
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plete sanity: wéAecac 8’ dvw | mrwxddes dfvrdvov Sia mveduatos | €Adawv: odKér’ 
ioxw— above my head the timorous doves will go on their way through the shrill 
breeze ; for I can arrest their flight no more’. 

In the twentieth century, Radermacher, writing €v6’ aifépos, takes refuge in an- 
other world, where wrwxades, tout nu, means ‘birds’ (dca ro Yododeds, the scholiast 
would presumably have said) ; where zvedyua, tout nu, means ‘Ton, Schall’ ; and where, 
seemingly, the note of pigeons—for such, after all, the ‘cowards’ were—is oxytone. 
Pearson accepts Schroeder’s makeshift ef7’ ai@épos, condemns the much-enduring 
arwKades (‘fort. mrwades, deae horrificae, velut Harpyiarum ézixAnois’), and for the 
final words prints a contamination of Wunder and Blaydes (ov8’ €7’ ioyvs). Masque- 
ray is pessimistic (‘locus incertissimus’), but relaxes his habitual wariness so far as to 
print Radermacher’s €v@ aidépos. 

A locus incertisstmus I dare say it will remain in spite of my efforts; yet I have 
never been able to see that the case is wholly desperate. At all events, if it is once 


granted that EIOAIOEPOC might with ease have sprung either from E1OAI- 
TIPOC(©)—the supralinear correction being written a shade too far to the right—or 
from E€lOAI**POC, with a couple of letters rather indistinct, the passage emends 
itself : 

t@* at mpoa?™* avw 

m™TwKaodes O€uTOVoU Sia mVEvpaTOS* 

adAwo.v* odKér’ ioxyw. 
The sense is beyond cavil: ‘Come, you who once cowered aloft; come through the 
shrilling breeze: I can no longer bring you low.’ It is, in fact, merely the therre to 
which he reverts some fifty lines later: duy& pnkér’ an’ addiwv | andar’ od yap Exw 
xepoiv | rav mpdcbev BeAdwv adxdy xré. (1149 ff.). Nor is it obvious what criticism can 
be directed against the mode of expression. []rwxddes, qualified as it now is, stands 
above suspicion. The best gentleman in Greek tragedy has lived so long alone with 
his Aryan virtues of shooting with the bow and telling the truth, with his festering 
and verminous foot, and with the missiles and pigeons standing between himself 
and starvation (yao7pi pev ta ovpdopa | tofov 708” e&nvpioKe, Tas bromrépovs | BadAov 
meAcias, 287 ff.), that he no more dreams of adding zéAevac at such a moment than he 
dreamt of adding vdaos at 758 (nKe yap avrn dia xpdvov) or 807 (nde por | d£eia PorrG), 
or wha at 788 (zpocépyerat 765" eyyus). For dAwow éxew it is enough to quote supr. 61 
povnv €xovtes THVS’ GAwow *IXiov. That a bird on the wing may be said dAioxeoBat 
7tofw can perhaps be taken for granted: if not, there is always the eagle of the A:.Bvori- 
Kot Adyor—rdd" ody tn” ddAwv GAAa Tois abrav mrepois | dAvwKdpecba (Aesch. ap. 2X 
Ar. Av. 808, al.). 

As to the corruptions, apart from the first, dAwov is, in reality, nearer to €Awat p’ 
than is eAdovw : the yap of the tradition is only the typical insertion of a scribe, offended 
by an asyndeton or groping for the beginning of a sentence. Simple examples of the 
process are: O.C. 1776 od yap Set pp’ amoxdpvew, Ai. 706 EAvoev yap aivov dyos (L°A*: 
éAvcev L*), Aesch. Ag. 791 od yap o” emxevow, S.C.T. 114 Kdua yap mepi wrdAw dSoxpo- 
Adduwv avipdv, Men. Epitr. 359 éxrepetv | diSwy’ ewavrot tos dddvras.—aAX’ odroai | ris 
€o8’ 6 mpoowyv; [Eur.] Rhes. 195 péyas péev aywr peydaAa 8’ Kre., Or. 234 V (yap), 695 ML 

1 Whether I am honest in affixing the asterisk As to the alternative indicated above (i@ ai 
to all three words I am unable to decide. I mdpos x«ré.),* I regard it as perhaps metrically 
evolved them long ago from my inner con- possible, but certainly improbable: for Rader- 
sciousness, but discovered later from Jebb that macher’s remark, on 1098 f.: ‘Ueberhaupt zeigt 
Hermann, at some time prior to 1805, proposed: das ganze Chorlied eine freie Behandlung der 
60° ai wpdo8” dvw | mrwxddes ... €Adai pw’, but had Responsion’, is applicable chiefly to his own 
in 1827 abandoned his idea in favour of the text. 
impossibility : 06°, aifépos dvw... EAwoi p’ xré.— 
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(yap), 758 MABL (8€), 1137 A (5€), 1333 M (yap), 1612 L (yap)—and so very commonly ; 
in the case of 5€, indeed, passim. The interchange of icyw and icydw hardly calls for 
remark, but I take the opportunity of correcting the rather acid letter of Abaris to 
Phalaris (Phal. E~. 57, p. 422 Hercher) : zrovets ravra Bia, Kai mpocére taoxne S0én Kaki 
Kal aypiornte (ioxn* : ixxve OF toyver OF ioxvers Lennep’s MSS., ioyvos the Aldine margin 
and Lennep).! 


Phil. 188 ff. opei- 
a 5’ aBupdoropuos 
axw tTnAepavns miKpas 
oiuwyas broKerat. 

‘Il est probable’, says Tournier, ‘que rynAedarijs a ici le sens actif, comme le veut 
Diibner: rire faivovoa mxpav oiuwynv’, and, in Radermacher, the explanation is 
repeated verbatim by Wilamowitz; who proceeds: ‘tmdKxerrat (= dadpye:) nimmt 
xeirat aus Vs. 183 wieder auf’.2 But, however venerable the name of its sponsor, only 
by an act of faith can an interpretation be accepted, which produces neither a shred 
of evidence for an ‘active’ compound in . . . davyjs, nor a word of excuse for the sudden 
and startling apparition of a word like iméxe:rar, totally unknown in Greek tragedy, 
all but totally unknown in Greek poetry, and by no means exactly equated with 
tndpxyet. At the best, such suggestions are purely conjectural, and must stand at the 
same bar as other conjectures. Of those there has been no lack. They disclose, 
however, a curious fluidity of learned opinion as to the relations obtaining between 
a lament and its echo. In the view of Erfurdt, immortalized in the Oxford text, the 
latter is poured forth by the former (oiuwyds tro xetrar); in that of Hermann, the 
former is the vehicle of the latter (oiuwyds vn’ oyetrat) ; in that of Hartung, the latter 
marks time—or touches responsive chords—for the former (otuwyais dmoxpover). 
Dorat, who, like the scholiast (6 5€ vois: dei 5é ddupopevov adrod nyw mpos Tov dduppov 
avripbéyyera), had observed the phenomena more superficially, supposed the echo 
to answer the lament (imaxove.), and so—with the needed finishing touch, mxpais 
oiuwyais—Blaydes and Jebb read. The emendation, as might be expected from the 
tutor of Ronsard, is natural and sensible, and therefore good ; but it is quite far enough 
removed from the tradition to make it worth while to look at the one practicable 
alternative—to accentuate muxpas oipwyds and seek in dadxerrar a verb equivalent 
to succinit. This line of approach was tried by Pflugk (droxAaiec) and, with still more 
discouraging results, by Blaydes (dzoméue: or dvaréume: or aveyeiper). They missed, 
however, the single word which comes near to invalidating Dorat’s correction : 

ayw tnrAepavns mKpas 

oiuwyas UToTaKEL.* 
The direct parallel, without which it is idle to propose such things, is furnished by 
El, 122 tiv’ det | rdxets DS’ axdpecrov oiwydv; nor is there any objection on the 
score of technique. The letters remain virtually unchanged, and the transposition 


1 Phalaris, who is cultured, would himself have voluerit Phalaridea, meo usus apparatu Lenne- 
said xaréyn, but Abaris came from the frozen pianum non desiderabit.’ The contrary affirma- 
North, and had only seen the world from an __ tive struck me as much nearer the truth. 
arrow. He therefore uses the conventional style 2 What Wilamowitz meant is none too clear: 
of the barbarous letter-writer, with a tendency for it is perfectly obvious that there is not the 
to lapse into the archaic and to be chary of the shadow of a connexion between the iadéxera: of 
definite article (e.g. in this epistle, dvow ojv and 191 and the xetra: of 183: obros mpwroyovwy tows | 
moXirnv adv; didois cots Amasis ap. Hercher, oixwv (#xwv Suid. E, ‘lectio verissima’ Pors. 
P. 100; é€u%) dw} Anacharsis ep. 1, ofjs OJpas ib. 2, Advv. 199) oddevds torepos | mdvrwv aGpupopos ev 
etc.).—Hercher omits the word altogether with fiw | Kxetrae podvos dn’ dwy | orixtav 7 Aaciwv 
some of his doctored manuscripts. He says wera | Onpdv xré. 
himself: ‘Quodsi quis coniecturis suis tentare 
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of the syllables may have arisen simply from Sword—a fairly frequent source of error, 
as Bast pointed out well over a century ago. In any case, these graphical Spoonerisms 
are common enough,’ and there are other passages in tragedy where I should be inclined 








to assume them. 


For instance, at Eur. E/. 1049, Clytemnestra has concluded an apologia pro vita sua 


with the words: 


déy’ et re xpnles, Kavribes tappyoia 
omws TEOvnKE GOS TAaTHP OvK EvdiKws. 


The chorus has uttered four virtuous lines, and the dialogue now proceeds: 


1055 HA. péuvnoo, pjrep, ots €XeEas dordrous 
Adyous, Sidotca mpos oé or trappyoiav. 
KA. kai viv yé dnut, Kode amapvodpma, Téxvov. 
HA, <obx> dpa xdvovoa, pHrep, elt’ Ep€ets Kakds; 
KA. otK €ort, TH of 8 78d zpocPjow dpevi. 


Hid. A€éyour’ av: xreé. 


In 1059, I have taken Weil’s speculative <odx«> dpa in place of dpa, as his attempt 
has not been bettered and must give Electra’s meaning, if not her words. On the 
following line he observed: ‘Je corrige la lecon od« €or, rH off S 750 mpocbjow dPpevi, 
dans laquelle les deux membres de phrase répugnaient a toute saine interprétation.’ 
The assertion may err on the side of intransigeance, and the ‘correction’ was faulty.” 
Still, so far as can be judged at a distance of well over two millenniums, the verse is 
a poor affair. And, apart from its intrinsic merits or demerits, there is one highly 
suspicious circumstance. For assume, for the sake of argument, that Clytemnestra 
answers, tersely but adequately, ov«: then €or is freed for more important work ; 
its second syllable supplies the 7, certainly expected, possibly needed, with 75¥v; and 
almost automatically? there emerges the flawless line: 


OUK' €t TL OH THO * dv mpocOnow dpevi. 


1 A few miscellaneous examples are: ézirndes 
= émi ryode Lys. xxii. 9; yuvaixes = ai Kives 
id. fr. 154 B.-S.; Aipitov = DeadvAov Alciphr. 
1. 29; Modan@ = Aamwaxgd Strab. 446; éxi 
oxivous = és IIixnvods Procop. t. ii. 429, 3 Haury; 
amrodAopnodvrwy = dmdrogopnodvrwyv Jul. ep. 152 
Bidez-Cumont; edp’ démws = edmdpws (Schoe- 
mann) Antiph. Herod. caed. 76; €xadorw = axeora, 
ib. 91; 6 ye puc8ds = 6 y’ ebopds (Wilamowitz) 
Antig. Car. ap. Ath. 547 F; évdpfov = éfdpvov 
D. Hal. Lys. § 26; dyedav = dywd 8 ev Mosch. 
lil. 543; &s dpa = wpas D. Chrys. vil. 117; detxOei- 
cav = €id€xOecav Wisd. xvi. 3; ws elvar = woavei* 
(ita leg.) Ach. Tat. iii. 24, and so, sporadically, 
everywhere. In the dramatists, examples are 
plentiful enough, though seldom striking, typical 
cases being: Oaxevers = xabevdecs Eur. 1.A. 623; 
xwper vexpav = xywpeiv xpewv 1.7. 118; ovdeis = 
ots Set (Badham) ib. 1213; 89 tdAawa == d7jra Aiav 
Med. 929; éxmAdEar = éxxdrépar (the error is by 
no means always optical) Hel. 741; ra 7° €£ = re 
raf Soph. O.C. 453; av0jdns (A*) = addnbeis 


Trach. 1106; xafexipute (i.e. xan’ eéjpvge) = Kar’ 
efipuxe Phil. 423; émévrwyv (Harl.) = évrémwy ib. 
II7i; davériuxre = aréyxre Ar. Thesm. 1047; 5€- 
pas = Seopa ib. 1125; CnAas (v’) = Ang~as Rhes. 
790; téroxe (L) = éréxero Phoen. 649; xaxxafi- 
fovodv = xixxaBdlovedv (Dobree) Ar. Lys. 761; 
dppatwirias = duaprwrias Pac. 415 (cf. ptuda- 
pdprots = pipdapyarors (L") O.C. 1062) —et similia 
multa. 

2 He wrote: ovx, éorr 7H of 8 73d mpoobécba 
dpevi (‘il me plait d’accéder a ton humeur’—the 
sense which the commentators assign to the 
vulgate). Radermacher wished to excise 1058-60, 
and Wecklein mentions a few wild proposals: 
€.g. odK Eott: veixn 8’ Hovxw oxjow dpevi (Camper), 
ov 590°: 6 rH of 8 750 mpoo8jnces dpevi (Herwer- 
den). He himself, for unspecified reasons, con- 
jectured zpocdvcw. 

3 A good parallel for the corruption is Az. 
1312 Tod cod 8’ duaipovos, where, as an emenda- 
tion, Bergk’s cod rod @” suaipovos is as excellent 
as Bothe’s roi aod y’ Guaipovos is puerile. 
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On that line a sufficient commentary, it seems to me, is J.T. 492 ff. : 
Ip. mdrepos ap’ dpdv évOdd’ wvowacpévos 
ITvAdSns KéxAnras ;' 7éd5€ pabeiv rp@rov OéAw. 
Op. 68”, et re 89 aor Todr’ ev Hdov7n paleiv. 


For there also ei re is an emendation by /, and the reading of LP is €or. 


Take, again, a vexed couplet of the Helen (885 f.): 
880 “Hpa pev, 4 vor Svopevns mdpoev Fr, 

viv €or evvous Kas maTpav adoat OéAeu 

Evv 779’, tv’ ‘EdAas tovs ’ AdeEdvdpou yapous, 

Swpnua Kumpisos, pevdovupdevrous udbn- 

Kurpis 5€ voorov aov dvapbeipar béXex, 

ws pn ‘SeAeyxOH unde mprapevn parij 

76 KaAdos “Edévns otven’ wvnrois ydpots. 
Theonoe is addressing Menelaus, and all is clear till darkness falls upon the last verse, 
which is merely unintelligible. Pierson came to the rescue with dvovynrots yapors 
and his emendation—superior as it is to such efforts as od« érnrvpos (Kayser), ever’ 
avnvirors (Schenkl), eixdvos xevfs (Holzner), jveuwyévors (Wecklein), “EAdvny Soica 
pwpntots (Rauchenstein)—has attained a vogue: it is received, for instance, by 
Murray. But—to go no further—in an author with the passion of Euripides for verbal 
antithesis, wptayévn is almost an explicit warning to look for the corruption any- 
where and everywhere rather than in wyyrots. Herwerden therefore risked ovx 
ap’ wvntots yauos—nuptiis quas non venales fuisse nunc apparet (ap’)’. Pearson, 
on the strength of 1097 (7 ’mi rwu@ KadAdos Extyjow yaw [kax@ Nauck, with a show 
of reason]) proposed and printed ox én’ wrnrtois yduous. The same passage once 
suggested the same alteration to myself, but I discarded it in favour of an alternative 
which I thought, and think, decidedly preferable : 

pnoe mprapevyn gary 

70 KaAAos “EAévns odK ev WvnTots yadpos*— 
‘lest it be seen that to her who purchased the prize of beauty the hand of Helen was 
one of things unpurchaseable.’ 

In vigour, it may be fairly claimed, the proposal marks an advance upon those 
of Herwerden and Pearson: every word of it tells, while, in the competing versions, 
‘Edévns is null—the thesis of one foot, the arsis of another. That not Paris, but 
Aphrodite, should be described as bidding for the marriage is rhetorically natural, 
or inevitable, and may be historically true. At all events, Helen, who must have 
known, says to her husband at Tro. 938: ovmw pe dyoets adra tav Tool A€yew, | Sws 
adwppyno” ex Sduwv tdv adv AdOpa: | FAP odyi pexpav Oedv Exwv adros péra | 6 
tH0d dAdorwp, eit’ ’Adé~avdpov Oérets | dvdpate mpoodwveiv vw etre xai Ilapw. The 
changes tend to zero. The confusion of otvex’ and odx« év is far more than easy—it 
recurs at H.F. 64 (ov« év dABw = ovver’ dABov) and, I fancy, once elsewhere in the 
dramatists, though the passage has slipped my memory. In the sequence ¢v wvyrois 
vamos, the nominative might have survived in the Urbinas of Isocrates or the Clar- 
keanus of Plato, but not in the Laurentianus and Palatinus of Euripides; whose 
apparatus criticus is littered with such humble monuments to mortal indolence as: 
& poitpa SvordAaw’ éudv (= eu) re Kai réxvwv | rodad’ (= tavd’) obs mavdorar’ oupacw 
mpoadepxowat H.F. 456; ride diArdrny LP, rave piArdrwv VB (ravie diArarny 2 
Hipp. 1437), Alc. 23; év wémAows (= mérAwv) iddopaow Hel. 1243; Aoxet’ €uod voonpatos 


' This impossible verb I attempt later to emend. 
D 
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(= Adyid pov voojpara) El. 656; tpoddv éudv dirov (= éeuod dPirov) zarpds ib. 409—and 
SO yappoxoodxis. Hence, in the Jon, after perpending éyovra (=€yovaa) Seondrny 511, 
tav Topydvwv (= Topydvos) 1015, pdx8ovs (=pdx0os) dpyupnAdrovs 1181, év pécovow 
ntpiwv (= Hrpiois) mémAwv 1421, and a dozen more follies of the sort, one is tempted 
at 735 ff.: 

® Ovyarep, aki’ afiwy yevvntopwv 

79 dvdAdoces Kod KaTatoxvvac’ ExeELs 

Tovs aovs Tradaiovs Exyovous adroxGovas KTE. 


to write, not rod cod maAawovs €x yévous abréxGovas, Nor rods yijs maAaovs exyovous, NOr 
Tovs aovs traAaod y’ €x yevous, NOT Tpd7rots traAauovs afs 7oAews, Nor anything whatever 
but the very plain and Philistinian : 
Kov KaTatoxvvao’ ExeELs 

Tovs cous, madauv exydvous avToyOdvwy. 

Nor at Hel. 559, 
» iA > , 4 

ov7wtor eldov mpoopepéorepov Séuas 

should I shrink from 
ae a , ’ J 

ovmwmor eldov mpoodepectépay Séuas : 
nor, perhaps, at J.T. 250, 

708 Evlvyou S€é rot E€vov ri tovvop’ Fy ; 
from 

6 Evluyos 5é€ ; rod E€vov ri Tovvop’ Hy ; 
nor, at 1173, 

4 f ~ , 

pNnTépa KaTeipyacavTo Kowwve Eiper 

from 
, , ‘ , I 
pnTépa KaTetpyacavTo Kowwva Eidovs. 


Least of all, I think, should I hesitate at Xen. Hier. ii. 17: 

¢ ) , @ e ra * > / a > , 4 > , 

6 5€ TUpavvos Grav Uromrevon Kai aicbavopevos TH OvTt GvTimparropmevous Tivas aToKTEiVN, 
oldev ort ovK aver OAnv Thv moAw. 


The first words Schaefer, with ease and, I believe, certainty, corrected to: 6 dé ru- 
pavvos, Orav UTomTEvoas 7% Kal aicbdpevos TH Ovtt xré. There remains the Datism 
avrimparropuevous, Which lexicographers, an iron breed, call a middle. Cobet dropped a 
tear over the ‘foul barbarism’, toyed with dvrirarropevous, rejected it rightly, and pro- 
nounced the passage incurable. But write only advrimparropevos, and the Greek 
attains the Leyden standard. Like every active verb in the language, transitive or 
neuter, avrimpdrrw was born with the right to a passive, and the last man in the world 
to contest that birthright was he who wrote at Eq. xi. 7 jv dé . . . KaraBaivynrat Kai 
dmoxaAwa@rat, or, a little later in this treatise (vii. 10), aitoOdvoyat yap adrov ovK ém- 
BovAevopevov adda dpovrifopevov pn te 7d8n. As a matter of fact, the passive exists 
at Ath. 545 c am. (Alexis) ef x) re tavrais (by grey hairs) advrumpdrreo®” bmovoeis. 


Soph. Trach. 1062 f.: ‘yuv7 5é OAAus odca KodK avipos dvow 
povn pe 57) KabetAe facydvov Sixa. 
Medical attention for the first line has, of course, been forthcoming. Jebb and 
Radermacher, complying with Nauck’s (or Steinhart’s) prescription, change odca 


to ¢éoa, and are naturally equal to the task of proving yur) dica avdpos dvow to 
be Greek. 


' This historical fact does not stand out with All explanations are as futile as Hermann’s od 
clarity in Or. 1073 f.: pnrép’. If the lines are to have a meaning, there 
Op. od Exraves onv pnrép’, ws éyw radas. is no alternative to: [Tv. ody youve xowg xré. 
ITv. ovv coi ye. xowh tavra cai mdcxew pe Sei. 
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That, however, is one of the things which go without saying: the only point which 
required discussion, and received not a word, was the conflation in their texts of two 
completely distinct modes of expression: yu) . . . OjAus odca KovKn avnp ddaw (as 
conjectured by Fréhlich) and yur . . . OAAvv dica Kod avdpos diow (as read by 
Blaydes). Was the union legitimate and happy, or incestuous and horrible?—To 
that question the year of grace 1941 can have no answer—=wA¢dov yap ovdev of codoi 
T&v pn sddwv | és taira yeyvoxovow: «i 8 aANov Aéyer | dewvov GAXos, TH Aéyew trep- 
¢épet. But, in any case, Nauck’s conjecture is neither certain nor, perhaps, to most 
eyes attractive ; nor can more, if as much, be said for Pearson’s reading: cxodK« avipos 
¢vats, laconically proposed by Valckenaer on Herod. viii. 38 (‘uv 5é OjAus odca KodK 
avdpos duos: id est od« avyp’). The other attempts known to me, e.g. @jAus Kovdn 
éxovo’ avdpos dvow (Mudge, Hermann), fail on technical grounds. To my own thinking, 
the simple, safe, and probably true correction is: 
yuvn dé O7jAvs obca K{av>avdpos* duow xKré. 


Kavavipos, by ordinary human myopia, passed into xavdpds, precisely as avavdpiav 
passed into avdpeiay at Plut. bruia ratione uti 987 D, or avavdpwOfjva (Par. E) into 
avopwOjvac at Hippocr. epi a€pwv xré. 22 fin., or dvavdpdrepas into avopOdrepa ib. 24, 
or, conversely, *Avapiets (Gomperz), by way of dvdptets (V) into dvavipreis (B vulg.) 
ib. 22. What remained—yvr7 dé O7Aus otca Kavipds pvow—was Clearly short of a 
syllable and a negative, and a negative which was also a syllable was happily dis- 
covered. 

When exactly the same emergency arose at Ar. Pac. 627 ovdév aitiwy av avdpdv 
xre., the rhythmical instincts of Blaydes’ B and the Aldine, were satisfied by ovdev 
aitiwy avdpa@v ye. At Xenoph. fr. 3, 2 Bgk. (foav <av>ev orvyepfs), A gives nooa vev, 
P fooav eiorvyepis, VL foav emi orvyepfis; and at O.C. 664 Oapceiv peév odv eywye 
Kavev THs e€uns | yvwpns eave xré., the difficulty with the final cretic is best removed 
by the conjecture, whose author I have forgotten: x<dv> dvev o” €ufs. For the trajec- 
tion of oe is high above all suspicion: a few examples are Eur. Jon 293 xai ma@s £€vos 
o” wv éaxev odoav eyyern; Or. 1492 ff. dOupco 8 ofa vv Spapdvre Baxyar | oxdpvov ev 
xepoiv dpetay | Evvypmacav, Tro. 985 f. od« adv pévovo’ av navyds a” év odpav@ | adrais 
"Aptcaas yayev mpos “Ivov; Ar. Pac. 77 6mws merjoe p’ €v0v0 rot Avs AaBav, Ach. 12 
m@s Tor’ éceo€é pou Soxeis tiv Kapdiav; Soph. Trach. 734 & pijrep, ws dv éx tpidv oa” 
ev eiAdunv, | } unkeér’ elvar Cdoav 7 Kre. 

These hyperbata, in which an integral part of one clause appears suddenly in the 
midst of another, are at times startling to the modern, but ancient nerves were 
strong. The wisest of the Athenians wrote zpiv dv tapdéas wiap €€€An ydAa (Solon fr. 
36, 21 Bgk.) with a serene assurance that his countrymen would know what was 
shaken and what taken out, and Euripides could trust his auditors to disentangle 
vov 8 €xeu | adropara, mpdfas, raya”, edrvyéorara, OF Kal pny Tpépwv pev ws oe Traida 
xphv tpépew | odoas re Tov euov, elyes dv KaAov KAéos Hec. 1224, or adrn 8° omobe Séop’ 
éxovaa toiv £évow | eorerye xepoiv I.T. 1333, or ws TaAAa vy’ elmas, eizep edruxyjaoper, | 
KdAdia@’, éAdvtes oxdpvov avooiov matpds Or. 1212, OF dmws 8 Epwyat, pH Te onv Saxw 
dpéva, | SéS5orx’ & xp7fw Ph. 383,—and much else. 

Hence there is, on the score of language, no objection to writing at 0.C. 378 ff.: 

70 KotAov “Apyos Bas duyas mpocAapBaver 
KHdds Te KAewov Kai Evvaomoras didrovs, 
ws adtix’ ” Apeos } 76 Kadpeiwv médov 
maAn KabéEwv 7 mpos ovpavov BiPav. 
xAewvov Elmsley: xasvov || “Apeos*: “Apyos (from 378) | 7dAp! F. W. Schmidt: reyj. 


™ I select this word from his spirited: os dorv awdrpiov cai rd Kadpelav médov | warn xabégww 7 
TéEGwy pavav ddvu. 
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Any version of this passage ought, I believe, to start from the assumption that 
xaféEwv is untouchable. The temptation to alter it to a neuter must have been sore, 
yet it survives in every manuscript but the deeply interpolated A, and it stood even 
there, until, on second thoughts, it was doctored into xaféfov. For changing it there 
could be no excuse, unless the “Apyos immediately above it were vitally necessary 
and clear from any external ground of suspicion: actually, the word is otiose and its 
genesis plain at a glance. Nor should xaféAgwv be written: even the few passages 
cited by Blaydes serve to show that zpos odpavoy Bi8Hv needs no such antithesis, 
and moreover the word itself has barely a foothold in tragedy—it occurs in Aeschylus 
not once, in Sophocles not once, once—but in the sense of ‘launch’, for which it was 
indispensable—in Euripides ; and though dogmatism on such points is folly, I believe 
such a phrase as Pearson’s rinijs xabéAEwv in the Oxford text to be an impossibility. 
As to tym, the word has been much doubted, and with reason : whence the conjectures 
on the lines of Blaydes’ aiyuz7, which was repeated by Cobet and has made proselytes. 
Schneidewin rendered, “mit Siegesehre’, but the first two syllables of his substantive 
beg the question. If in a majority of cases, ry4u7) may with approximate accuracy, but 
not more, be translated by ‘honour’, that is no reason in the world for supposing that 
it can bear every, or any, specialized sense of ‘honour’, such as that assumed here, 
with its distinctively medieval cast of thought and diction. Unless Schneidewin could 
produce a phrase or two on the pattern of, say, payeodpevor peta Tysfs SvexpiOnoav 
am’ aAAjAwyv, ‘Ehre’ is here no more a version of ty than 70 7ediov THs TYysHs Is a Version 
of ‘the field of honour’. If” Apyos and 7447 must be emended, the attempt given above 
seems reasonable. The metaphor, of course, is pan-Hellenic (cf. e.g., Ar. ap. Ath. 154 £ 
és Oidimov 5é mraide, Surriyw Kopw, | “Apns xaréoxny’, és Te wovoudxou maAns | aydva viv 
éordow, Eur. Heracl. 159 és waAnv xabiorara | dopds ro mp&ypa). The order of words is 
not logical: “Apeos precedes a pair of disjunctive clauses, as though it were destined 
to play a part in both; as matters turn, it depends upon a substantive in the first 
and remains without influence on the second. But the hyperbaton is gentleness itself : 
if a parallel is needed, Soph. El. 913—-which by no means stands alone—is adequate : 
GAN’ obd€ pev 57) wT pos ov’ 6 vois direct | Tovadra mpdccew ove Spwo’ eAdvOavev. The 
confusions assumed are perfectly normal: “Apyos = “Apeos and 7s = a may be passed 
in silence ; and M for AA, AA, AA, is a familiar spectacle. At 243 above, zarpos iép 
TOY MONOY avroua, Mekler by a model conjecture restored watpos trép TOYA’ 
A@AIOY avrowa, which ought long ago to have ousted Hermann’s zazpos imép 
rovpod povov avrowat and allits kin. At Trach. 791, ro dSvomdpevvov A€xrpov evdarovpevos, 
there is a reviser’s variant (‘2””’ in Pearson’s notation) €MMArovyevos, which, according 
to Liddell and Scott, is ‘for pacupevos’: it is obviously for nothing 1” rerum natura 
except €NAArovpevos.! On the other hand, at Luc. calumn. 3, the margin triumphs; 
for in the written texts there stands ed@ds Eade pnview Kai Bors everrimAa ta BaciAea, 
and éade pnview was treated with respect as a lyric fragment, till at long last the margin 





' Like others of his variants, it must derive 
ultimately from an uncial manuscript of another 
family. It is as childishly honest as his od8€N AI- 
dlovra for ovdév alové’ at O.C. 134, his dpa pov 
péuvnod” Srav (1. pepvqo8” Er’ dv,* and for proof 
see Cobet, N.L. 223-6) for pépvnod’ dr. (LAT: 
ére dett., vulg.) at O.T. 1401, or possibly even— 
though it may be foolhardy to say so—his 
tivde Oeorile: ypadyv for rivd’ Ebec® éemorpodyv 
at O.T. 133 (€magtiws yap DoiBos, afiws Sé od | mpo 
rod Bavdvros rivd’ beach” émorpodyv). Jebb, with 
Pearson after him, selected this as the crowning 
instance of his ‘worthless conjectures, remark- 





able, in some instances, for their temerity’. That 
it is a conjecture, and worthless, and temerarious, 
must be granted; but it may be doubted, in the 
first place, whether it is a conjecture by ‘2’, and, 
in the second, whether it is a conjecture upon 
THvd’ €0ec8” émorpodyv. In some early manu- 
script, I should imagine, O€€ was accidentally 
omitted after OEC in the sequence ECOECOE- 
ETTICTPO®MHN. What remained for the con- 
sideration of his successor was tnvde Geaomorpogny, 
and, by taking thought, he arrived happily at the 
version which 2 dutifully recorded for the good 


of an unthankful posterity. 
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of I furnished the variant, belle comme de la prose, €Meuyver; just as, conversely, at 
Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 8 €Mnve has almost certainly to yield place to Uebelen’s (or Pantazidis’) 
éAAxve. At 906 below, the variants od Me#jx’ and odA Adfjx’ may go back to the same 
source ; and at J.A. 1064 (do.Ba<Sa> potoav), AA has been annihilated by M, though in 
Hesychius they cohabit peacefully s.v. yépAAMos (= yepMAAuwos): AiBos zAnpav tiv 
xeipa. But examples are, in reality, completely superfluous. 

To return for a moment to the haplography of av, I give what seems to me another 
case, though its interest is not great: 


Eur. Cycl. 363 ff. xaiperw pev avAis ade 
xaipérw Sé Ovpdrwv 
atroBuyxos av éxer Ovoiav 
Kvndrwiys Airvaios Eevixadv 


Kpe@v Kexappevos Bopa. 


Since, in 365, Murray’s ingenious a@voiayr is, I think, too artificial to be likely, the 
problem is to convert éye: into an anapaest. Spengel’s dv <av)>éyer suggests itself, 
but has the disadvantage of apparently meaning nothing; while Hartung’s <68” é€yex 
and Wilamowitz’s <map>é¢yec leave one cold. In view of the ease with which ay and 
€x are interchanged, the best that can be done may perhaps be: 


dmoBuuos av Cav>a-ye* Bvoialy]. 


For the phrase is pure Greek from Herodotus far into the Christian era (e.g. Hdt. 
ii. 60 dprafovar peydAas avayovres Avoias, 2 Macc. i. 18 oixodopuyoas 76 «ve iepov Kat TO 
Ovovaoriypiov aviveyxe Ovoiav, Acts vil. 41 aviyyayov Ovaiay 7@ eidasAw, etc.). There 
is seemingly a good parallel in Philo (@vcias afvrous avyyayov Kai xopovs axopevtous 
iaracav), but my reference is wrong, and I have now no recollection where the place 
is to be found. 
At Andr. 427, this confusion of y and x recurs in its simplest form. The passage 
goes: 
Mev. AdBeobd por rod’, audedi~avres yépas, 
Sudes* Adyous yap ov didovs axovoerat. 
eyw a,’ ty’ ayvov Bwpov éxXirots Deas, 
mpovrewa tatoos Oavarov KTE. 


For éyw o’ Hermann, in the sacred interest of grammar, proposed eyw 6’, and 
Lobeck éywy’, in which he was anticipated by a recent hand of the Vaticanus. As 
neither proposal does much credit to its famous author, though both have found 
followers, Murray conjectured eidws, and Kirchhoff at one time tried €Adv o’. I have 
found no mention of what seems nearly self-evident : 


éExw o** iv’ dyvov Bwpov éxAtros Deas, 


/ e 
TMPOUTELWG KTE. 


The phrase might dispense with illustration, but I quote Heliod. x. 35 exw ge, & 
ToAduie* Exw oe, @ TaAdapvaie, and, more especially, Ov. 1617, where Menelaus, caught 
by Orestes in the self-same trap which here he has baited for Andromache, resigns 
the struggle with the two words: €yets je, and receives the answer: cavrov ov y’ 
eAaBes Kakos yeyus. 

At Ar. Plut. 422, the same confusion is complicated, as in the passage of the 
Cyclops, by haplography. Indignant Poverty, her very existence threatened, bursts 
on the view of Blepsidemus and Chremylus. To her first tirade (@ Oeppov épyov 
Kdvdo.ov Kai mapdvopov | roAud@vre Spav avOpwarapiw xré.) Blepsidemus replies: ‘Oh 
Hercules!’ To her second (éy& yap duds e€oAG Kaxovs kaxds, | ToAunua yap ToAuarov 
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ovK avdoyxerov xré.) Chremylus replies, according to the Venetus: ‘Who are you? For 
you seem to me to be pale’ ; according to the Ravennas: “Who are you? For pale at 
all events you seem to me to be’. The two versions are thus: 

a. od 8 el tis; wypa yap elvai pou Soxets (VU) 

b. av 8 el ris; wpa pev yap elvai por Soxeis (R). 


A third (od 8’ ef tis ; wypa pév elvai por Soxeis) presumably arose from a, through a 


superscribed peév Te ol being taken for a correction instead of an addition. 
Meineke, dissatisfied, wished to delete everything save ov 8’ ef ris: Blaydes thought 
of wypa y’ elv’ eps ror Soxeis, while Velsen proposed wypa arvas—though the Furies 
were black as the raven’s wing, and Maenads were usually flushed with insolence 
and wine and exercise and culpable passions. Bamberg would banish the pallor, 
which 2'V considered might be due to malnutrition consequent upon straitened 
circumstances (wypot yap eiow ot wévyntes Sia TO pn Exew adrovs ixavas dayeiv), by 
writing: od 8’ ef tis, & ypad ; pawas elvai pot Soxeis. It is curious that, after going so 
far as ov 8’ el ris, & ypad (which seems to me indisputable),' he should not have com- 
pleted the line as the line asks audibly to be completed : 


od 8’ ef ris, & ypad ; <ypats)>* yap elvai por Soxeis. 


There may be closer parallels, but I give what I cam remember: Thesm. 582 ri 8’ €orw, 
@ mai ; raida yap a” eixos Kadeiv, Vesp. 1297 Ti 8’ Eorw, @ rai ; maida yap, Kav 7 yépwy, | 
KaAeiv Sixavov doris av mAnyas AdByn, Eccl. 1071 arap ri ro mpayp’ €or’, avTiBoAw, rovri 
mote ; | moTepov miOnKkos ... | ypats...; 


Eur. I.A. 231 ff. vad 8° eis apiOuov HAvBov 
‘ 4 > f 
Kai Géav abécdarov, 
4 - 4 > / 
Tay yuvatketov oy oppaTtwv 
e , , e 4 
ws TAncayu, wetALvov adovay. 


Since peiAwoyv is not peiAcyov, and, if it were, would remain a dactyl, Weil hazarded a 
non-existent petAw, Wecklein vedviv, England peAidpov’, Hermann paAdov adovav, Head- 
lam Acrév or dyeurrrov Or deArrov or ddeysov. Murray proposed zAjca’, €Aewov adovar, 
comparing the famous passage (Hdt. vii. 45 f.) where Xerxes wept: but the feminine 
of éAewds would seem to be always €Aewy7, and, in any case, there are, I think, no such 
depths nor any such justice of feeling in this wooden ditty of the junior Euripides, 
if his it be. MeiAcvov, as a whole, appears to defy emendation ; but eject pe as the 
offspring of ws, and there is no difficulty in eliciting: 

Tav yuvatketov oxy oupaTwv 

ws tAncayu, Aixvov adovar*, 
The tradition would naturally arise from ds tAfoarpe prAtyov dSovdy—the deletion 
of the dittography going unnoticed, and the » being read as a correction, not a supple- 
ment, of y. The phrase may not sparkle, but for that reason suits the better with its 
environment: linguistically, it is beyond reproach. For Aiyvos is, as the ancients 
defined it, zoAumpdypwv (see, for instance, Hipp. g12 f. 4) yap mofotca mavra Kapdia 
KAvew | Kav Trois Kaxotat Aixvos ovo” dAioxerat—where Monk cites, from Porson’s margin, 
Synes. Dio. 44 A Petav. epeGiler nai avappimiler tiv ev rH dvoer ALyveiav bd’ Hs Exacros 
€or toAumpaypwv) ; it is construed with a genitive (Eur. fr. 1063 BAémoved 7° és mav 
Kal trapotoa mavtaxod | rv Oxy €eumAHcac’ am7jAdaxTa Kaxdv’ | To 8’ dpoev aici Tob 
Kexpuppevov Aiyvov); it is applicable to pleasures in general (epi ras ndovas Aiyva 
‘Theano’, Epistologr. Gr. Hercher, p. 603, 26, etc.) and to spectacles in particular 
(dpoiws Kai epi Tas Oéas ot pev etow amAnorot Kai Aixvo. D. Chrys. xxxii. 54). Finally, 


* For the eternal confusion of a and av, see, for instance, Bast, C.P. 705 f., 914 f. 
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it is a constant epithet of the eyes, not only with the amatory connotation (aide yap, 
@ Kxovpovow én’ Gupara Aixva pépovres Callim. ap. Ps.—Luc. Am. 49; & jot povov olde 76 
ixvov | Gupa, Mvicxov opav Meleag. in A.P. xii. 106; cf. Boissonade on Philostr. E4. 
53), but also with no implication beyond that of ‘covetous’ (ra ypuoia 5é moi ; Kai ra 
Koopa mot; Awmodvras [5¢]* adra Kai Kaxovpyois mapacKevdlovrat Kai trois Aiyvous 


ofbaduoits Clem. Alex. Paed. iii, § 37, p. 276 P.). 


Ion 283 fe. Iwv. Maxpai 5€ y@pds €or’ exet KexAnpévos ; 
Kp. i 8 ioropeis 78’ ; ws ps’ avéuvnods twos. 
Iwv. riya age [1vbws aorparai te [1vO.at. 
Kp. tTipad tip ws pymor’ wdeAdv of’ Weir. 

For [Tv@s, in 285, I venture nothing: as to the following verse, there is at least 
the cold comfort that it is hardly possible to fail more disastrously than other people. 
For Wecklein’s catalogue of suggestions is, in the main, horripilant: ‘repéa tid ws] 
TYy.G, Ti TAG; Hermann, riya ode, ryuag Badham, ria, ri pou; ws Scaliger, rya ri wjv ; ws 
anon., Tiyud ye tYyua Jacobs, tysdow, adr’ ws Wakefield, rysd y’ aripws Burges, arya 
7ya Schaefer, tia y’ drys” ws Bothe, tysad- rdéAaw’ ws Kirchhoff, ryud orvyy6- ws 
Kayser, rid ydp, dA’ ws Badham again, typdv y’ arysg Naber, rind y’ aryuadv Kuiper, 
Tiy.G, Ti water; Bayfield’. But surely there is a simple and rational change, which pro- 
duces a simple and rational verse: 

Kp. rupa: (ud>rnv 8°*+ ds pjror’ wdeddv of’ Seiv. 
The syllable »a was written once instead of twice, and some overwrought and per- 
plexed eye took rnva for tysa, as another took dBpomwjvwy for dBporipwyv at Aesch. 
Ag. 694.—The interchange of A and 4—the only corruption, Nauck once remarked 
plaintively, of which his more conservative reviewers had ever heard—seems possible 
also at 916: 
6 8° euds yevéras Kai ads "Apabijs | oiwvois Epper avAabeis. 

That 7 took up his pen and wrote quickly cai ads <y’> goes without saying: Kirch- 
hoff tried dzevOys, but Apabeis is easy and unobjectionable. The participle recurs 
at Tro. 175, Alc. 127, I.T. 199, 230; and the rhyme with ovAaGeis is harmless—compare 
Her. 541 f. 008 aicydvopas | trois cots Adyoun, 7H TUyn 8 dAydvopat, and a host of 
analogous passages.—Two simple cases of haplography, of the sort assumed above, 
may also lurk in the play. At 632, LP give: 


ein y’ uot pérpia pr Avrrovpévy. 
The vulgate is Lenting’s rather primitive etn 3’ €uovye xré., but it seems more probable 
that ENT was lost after EM and the original went: 
ein ye pXévT>ot peérpra. 7) Avroupévyp. 

One remembers Macaria’s ef ye pévroe yndév (Heracl. 593)—which is, indeed, not easy 
to forget—and the particles are fairly common in tragedy.—Again, at 1489 ff., 
Dr. Murray reads on his own conjecture: map$éva 8’ euas <AdOpa> parépos | omdpyav’ 
dudiBorAd aor 7d8” evisa Kep|xiSos éuds mAdvouvs, and quotes Badham’s éxds for eyas. 
His supplement, of course, gives the sense and may be right, but I fail to see why he 
preferred it either to <drep> pparépos or to éwas <éxas> p. 


Trach. 417 ff. Ay. rv aixpddwrov, hv Erempas és Sopous, 
Karousba Siov ; Av. dnt: mpos ri 5° ioropeis ; 
Ay. ovxouv od ravrny, jv in’ ayvoias opGs, 
-  *IéAnv éfackes Edpvrov oropav ayew ; 


The spaced words are generally regarded as corrupt, and even the most charitable 
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of readers is bound to admit that appearances at least are against them: Iole is not 
there to be looked at whether knowingly or unknowingly, and the paraphrase in the 
scholia, 7v mpoomouj ayvoeiv, is, as Radermacher says, a pious wish—neither less nor 
more. Nor do the emendations strike one as curiously felicitous. They proceed, 
in the main, upon the lines of jv tn’ ayvoia oréyes (Reiske), jomep dyvorav Opoeis 
(Herwerden), #jomep ayvoeis omopds (Wecklein), #s ov y’ adyvoeis yovds (Schneidewin), 
jv €paoKes ayvoeiv OF Homep ayvoia o” éxet (Blaydes). None show the slightest regard 
for technical probability: all start from the assumption that the emended clause 
carried a reference to Iole. On that assumption, it is unlikely that anything can be 
done: discard it, and it becomes possible to extract from the tradition, by perfectly 
fair means, a reading which would never have caused a moment’s difficulty to any 
reader of the Tvachiniae: 
ovKouv od Tavrnv—(u>y wp’ bm” ayvoias 6pa—* 
*Iodnv éfacxes Edpirov oropay ayew ; 

The source of the error and the sense of the parenthesis are clear, nor is there anything 
unusual about the little piece of bluster: compare, for instance, the messenger himself 
at 404 above (odros, BAéd’ de. zpos riv’ evvérrew Soxeis ;), Oedipus at O.T. 1121 (Seipo 
pot dover BrA€erwv | do” av o” épwrd), or Demeas at Men. Sam. 97 (ITap. 7 por’ dp’— 
An. odros BAére Seip’, addAws Aéye). 

This obliteration of parentheses has left its mark on most ancient texts.' One 
verse of the Helen it seems to have laid in ruins: 
Eur. Hel. 1222 ff. Qceox. mdéow 8 dbamnrov édurev } Kxpdrret xOovi ; 


EA. = abamrov: ot *yw tdv eudv tAjpwv Kakdv. 
Ocox. tavd’ ceiver’ Erapes Boorptyous EavOis Kdopns ; 
EA. didos ydp €oriv ds mor é€oriv éevOdd wy. 


Helen is seeking, with the maximum of tragic irony and a minimum of plain lying, to 
convince Theoclymenus that Menelaus, now happily at her side, has paid the debt 
of nature. The darkness of the last line Wecklein endeavoured to dispel by: ¢iAos yap 
€or. mrovTiws Te KkavOad’ wr, and this is the one proposal honoured by a place in his 
apparatus. His appendix, on the other hand, bristles with emendations: ¢iAos yap 
npiv, déo7o7’, €or Kai Pavwv(Herwerden), didos yap juiv 6 dats €or Kai Pavwv (Holzner), 
piros yap €art tis 767’ €otw evOdd’ wr; (Ribbeck), didos ydp €orw ds mor’ Fv, viv evbas’ 
wv Rauchenstein, didos ydp €orw ws moats mpiv eve Grddv F. W. Schmidt, ¢diros yap Fr, 
Omov mor eotw, ev0ad’ wv Kirchhoff (comprehensible as always), and so on to a grand 
total of eighteen. Murray ingeniously suggested: €orw yap éorw, ws mor’ evOdd’ wv 





T It is possible, indeed, that the messenger has 
already been a sufferer. For vv. 335-8 run thus: 
Ay. atrot ye mpa@rov Baov dupeivac’, dws 
pabns, dvev ta&vd’, ovoriwds 7” ayes Eow 
dv 7’ ovdev eiojxovoas exuabns a dei. 
ToUTwy Exw yap mavr’ éemoTHuny eyo. 
The last line bears prima facie no resemblance 
to Greek, and Greek it is certainly not proved 
to be by Jebb; who, faced with the task of pro- 
ducing an adverbial wdvra accompanying a 
transitive verb with a direct object expressed, 
alleges merely two instances of a usage which no 
man ever doubted—that of wdvra accompanying 
an intransitive verb (yvw@pns marpwas mavr’ 
Gmolev €ordvat Ant. 640, wav’ ayovpévny Phil. 
99). The few conjectures carry no conviction: 
the best may be Wakefield’s xdp7r’ (cf. Eur. 





Med. 328 & marpis, ds cov Kdpta viv pveiav Exw). | 


Radermacher, after Nauck and Blaydes, sug- 
gested : rovrwy éyw yap mayr’ émoriuwy méAw. A 
better verse, however, could be fabricated with 
the change of only one letter: 

ToUTwy—éexw yap mavr *—émioTrypwy eyo: 
‘these things I know, for I am in possession of 
all the facts.’ The line seems to me quite toler- 
able: it is possible, indeed, that, had it been the 
tradition, the commentators, who are by no 
means always wrong, would have pronounced 
it to ‘characterize admirably the fussy self- 
importance of the messenger’.—"Exyw= cogni- 
tum habeo is, of course, common enough: cf. e.g. 
Eur. Or. 1119 f. ITv. €owev és otxous d70ev ws 
Bavovpevor. | Op. Exw roaodrov, tamidoma 8° ovx 


éxw, Blaydes on Trach. 318. 
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ditos. To myself the look of the verse suggests rather some variation on the familiar 
theme of yéynfa o” ws yéyn® cpadv I.A. 649, kaxdv 768’ elas ols Kaxdv A€yers Hel. 125, 
nKer, woAotr yap of ad’ eyw xpilw podeiv ib. 1201, efers 5é ys” olay xpy o” Exew ib. 1407, 
elo’ obdmép eiow Soph. O.C. 336, with all the rest which, in the consulate of Plancus, 
we dutifully admired. Nor is such a variation hard to produce, if one corrects, with 


_ just a shade of severity: 


piros yap—eare 8 odtép €aoriv—evbdad’ Fv.» 


For the confusion of zep and zor’ is easy ; and if, for the (n-++1)th time, the parenthesis 
escaped notice, how, by the mediocre scribe of a mediocre manuscript, was ¢idos 
yap ear. 8’ od mor’ €ariv evbaSd’ Hv to be altered to a show of sense and a show of grammar 
otherwise than—upon my theory—it has been altered? That the interjected words 
are anticipatory—for slower and more methodical races would place them after 
ev0ad’ #v—only makes them the more idiomatic. The type is merely that of Thuc. 
1. 26 fin. of pev Kepxupaior (ore 5€ icbuds To ywpiov) émoAwWpKouv rhv modu, or Lys. xii. 15 
éexeivov 5€ Siareyoudvov Oedyndi—Epuretpos yap wv érvyyavov THs oikias Kai 75n Ore 
dudibupos ein—eddxer pro. tavrn mreipdo8a1, and examples are common everywhere 
and at all periods. The boldest I remember seeing lies at the door of Phalaris who 
steeled his pen to write: od pdvov Lav dAX’ 008’ arroBavey (6 maot cvupBaiver trois reAevT7- 
caow) emAaboiuny av (Ep. 51 Hercher). 


Eur. J.A. 650 ff. Id. Kamera AciBeus Sdxpu" Gin’ Opparoy ober ; 
we . 
y. paKpa yap nuiv ymod0" amovoia. 

Id. od ofS 6 te djs, odKw ofda, didArar’ Enoi warep. 
Ay. cuvera Aéyovoa paGAdov «is olkrov py’ ayers. 
Ip. dovverd vuv €potpev, «i o€ y’ edhpavad. 

655 Ay. wamat. ro ovyav od obévw, cé 5’ nrveca. 
If. pév’, & warep, car’ olxov emi réxvors o€Bev. 
Ay. 0édAw ye 76 OéAew 8 odK Exwv adAydvopat. 
If. ddowro Adyyat Kai Ta MevéAew Kaka. 
Ay. ddAdovs odet 7708” ape SioAécavr’ exer. 

660 Ip. ws moddv amijoba xpdovov ev AdXidos pvyois. 
Ay. Kai viv yé p’ toxer 54 Te pn oreAAew orparov. 
Ip. 0b rods Ppvyas Aéyovow wKioba, maTEp ; 
Ay. ob pyro’ oixeiv when’ 6 [TI pidpov ITapis. 
Id. paxpav y’ amaipes, d marep, Armwv Epe. 

665 Ay. eis radrov, d Ovyarep, yKEets O@ TaTpi. 
Ip. ed: | <i? Fv Kadov pot coi 7” dyew adprAovv Eye. 


The attempts to render 652 at once metrical and, in view of Agamemnon’s reply, 
rather noticeably intelligent may be said, without pessimism, to have failed :' the 
fact that Murray is reduced to citing Weil’s: ov« ofdd & 6 7 dis Kolda, pidtar’ & marep 
and to proposing for his own part: od, diAraé”, 6 rt djs olda, wdrep, od« ofda, por is in 
itself perfectly conclusive. Nor has the massed attack upon 665 gained much ground. 
The emendations overrun fifteen closely printed lines of Wecklein’s broad page: but, 
when a list opens with & Ovyarep, wes Kai ody’ eis tadrov matpi under the name of 
Porson, continues with és ravr’ eye cou, od Te, Odyarep, HKevs marpi under the name of 
Hermann, and concludes with the words ‘pro genuino amisso interpolatum versum 


' Wecklein transmits to posterity: od« ola,  dijs, od of8’, ddidd y’ enol, wadrep Hartung, ov y’ 
dirAdrinov, marep Bothe, ov« old o° 6 tm dijs, olc8’ & rt A€éyets Kod advard’ eye, marep OF ovK Old" 
pirrar’, odx ofS’, & mdrep Hermann, ovx olda, 6 dijs xAvovoa grArdtwv epoi Vitelli. 
pidral’, 5 ru A€yers oF ror, watep Monk, ovdx old’ a 
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arbitratur Wilamowitz’, it may almost be taken as read.’ The excisions—[651-2] 
England, [652-5] Dindorf, [652-7] Wecklein, [665-6] Paley—are mere desperation. 
It appears to me that emendation is defeated because emendation is not required. 

We have each line precisely as it was written :* both are interpolations composed in 
one of the long tale of years when the Turk was still in Asia and the second syllable 
of @vyarep was common (Theod. Prodr. Rhod. et Dosicl. i. 212 do, Aéywv, Odyarep, 
dor trardiov—et sexcenites). An interpolation, however, presupposes an interpolator— 
a man of like passions with ourselves, and therefore acting from motives often foolish 
and not rarely discreditable, but always discernible to a seeing eye. And here the 
motive for once happens to be neither foolish nor discreditable nor even obscure. 
The scribe or corrector of some progenitor of LP, arriving at 651, found two consecu- 
tive verses of Agamemnon (Ay. paxpa yap juiv Amie’ amovoia. | Ay. auvera Aéyouca 
paAdov «is olxrov p’ ayes): arriving at 664, he found similarly two consecutive verses 
of Iphigenia (Id. paxpav y’ amaipes, & marep, Aura eve. | Ip. hed: ei’ Fv KadAdv por coi 
7 ayew ovptAovv eve). He drew the pardonable conclusion that in each place a verse 
had been lost, and in each place he repaired the damage according to his lights ; which, 
after all, were no dimmer than those of, say, Grotius or Casaubon. The error lay solely 
in his assumption that something was missing. For the passage, as it left the author’s 
hand, must have run thus: 

650 Id. Kamera rciBets Sdxpu’ an’ oupdrwr ober ; 

651 Ay. paxpa yap 7yiv Amdo" azrovoia. 

662 Ip. mod rods Dpvyas rAéEyovow wKioba, matep ; 

663 Ay. od por’ oixeiv Wher’ 6 [I pidpyov ITdpis. 

664 Id. paxpav azaipes, & mdrep, Aumwv Eye. 

653 Ay. cuvera A€yovoa pGAdov eis olkrdv p’ ayes.* 
Then onward, in the traditional order, up to 

661 Ay. Kai viv yé p’ toxer 87 Te pp) oTeAAew oTparov. 

666 Id. ded: 


€i0’ Hv Kadov pot coi 7 ayew ovptrAouv Epe. 


The origin of the two apparent gaps was simply that 662-4, omitted through the 
homoearchon (paxpa.. . paxpav) of 651 and 664, were appended at the foot of the page, 
and that the page had unluckily closed with a verse of Iphigenia. With the proposed 
order, all goes equably ; and on the ear of Agamemnon his daughter’s paxpav must 
have fallen with a sound of which but the faintest echo is audible in his reply. 

The process of corruption postulated is, of course, a familiar enough hypothesis: 
more than hypothetical it can, in the nature of things, seldom be—as, for instance, 
in the Aetna, where only in the vanished Florentine fragment is the sequence pre- 
served : 256 torquemur miseri in parvis premimurque labore, | 278 scrutamur rimas et 
vertimus omne profundum, | 279 quaeritur argent semen, nunc aurea vena, | torquentur 
flamma terrae ferroque domantur ; while, in all extant manuscripts, 278-80 stand sense- 
less and forlorn between 277 non subito pallere sono, non credere subter and 279 caelestts 
migrasse minas aut Tartara rumpt. 

The Heraclidae furnishes another clear example, which may perhaps be mentioned, 
though my remedy has been anticipated. Vv. 682 ff. run as follows: 

Oe. aKveTAa mpos Got p@pov Hv eizeiv Ezos. 
To. Kai pn peracyeiv y’ aAxipou payns didros. 
Oe. ovdk Ear’ ev ober Tpadpua 7) Spwons xeEpos. 


‘ It is enough to say that the proposals range (England). 
from & Ovyarep, eis trabrov od o@ y’ Beets mratpi 2 At least, when jxes in 665 has been altered 


(Bothe) to eis ravrdv, & mai, cvuppopas Gres warpi into the clearly intended #£ecs. 
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MARGINALIA SCENICA, I 


Ti 8’ ob abévou Kav éya dv’ domidos ; 
abévois av, dAAa mpdobev adbros av 7réaots. 
> 4 ...S-s ~” / = 
ovdels eu” €xOpav mpooPAdrwyv avegerar. 
> eo a oe 4 es , 
ovK €oTw, & Tay, % TOT’ hv pwun aber. 


In this, 684 was quite clearly written to be the answer to 687. Rearrange the verses, 
with Schliack, in this order: 682, 633, 688, 687, 684, etc.: the passage is perfect, and 
the source of the mischief self-evident. The od« éotw of 688 and the odx €or’ of 684 
led to the omission of 688 and 687: they were first added in the margin; then some 
one, in doubt as to their proper place, inverted them and gave them an asylum after 
686. On the other hand, rearrange the passage with Wecklein, as in his text, or with 
Wilamowitz, as he is cited by Murray, and not the ghost of a reason is visible for their 
transpositions—they are purely arbitrary and completely valueless. 

The case is the same at H.F. 1117 ff., which I give with Murray’s note: 


Au. 
Hp. 
An. 
Hp. 
Au. 
Hp. 


ec a A a > _ od = 
dpds yap avros, et ppovav ndn Kupeis. 
w 6 ” % e / > ~ , 
elm, €l TL KaLvOV UTroypagdyn THUD Biw. 
et une” “ Aidov Baxxos el, dpdoaiperv av. 
a 43 e Ld > # / 
mamat, Tod ws Uromrov nvigw radu. 
kai o° et BeBaiws ed dpoveis ndn oKxoTrd. 


ov yap Tt Baxxevoas ye péuvnuar dpevas. 


‘1117-1122 diverse disposuerunt editores post Iacobsium, ut 1122 statim post 1119 sequeretur: 
1118, 1119 post 1121 trai. Nauck: 1121 et 1119 invicem transposuit Wilamowitz.’ 


If anyone takes the trouble to write out the various transpositions and compare 
them in cold blood, he must, I think, come to the conclusion that Nauck’s is intrinsi- 
cally the best. From the point of view of workmanship, it is the only one that counts. 


For the lines run: 


Au. 
Hp. 
Au. 
Hp. 
Ap. 
Hp. 


opas yap avros EI DPONSv HAH xupeis. 
mamat, TOS ws Umomrov nvigw maAw. 

Kai ao” ei BeBaiws EY PDPONcis HAH oxore. 
elm’, et Te Katvov Uroypadyn THU Biw. 

ei unxed” ° Aidov Baxyxos el, dpdoaer av. 
ov ydp Tt Baxxevoas ye peuvnar dpevas. 


The reason for the migration of 1120-1 to the margin and their subsequent displace- 
ment is crystal-clear: other versions are pure empiricism. The problem is much more 
complex in the dvayvaipuois of the Iphigenia in Tauris, but the theme is unaltered: 


I.T. 766-84 3 ITv. nadds €XeEas THv te ody Epot B& vrep. 
onpawe 8’ & ypy raad’ emoroAas pépew 
apos “Apyos 6 Tu Te xpr) KAVOvTa Gov A€yeww. 

Ip. dyyeAr’ ’Opéorn, mardi rayapeuvovos- 
770 » *v Addi odayeio’ emoaréAAe Trade 
lao’ "Iduyévera, rots exe? 8 od Cio’ Ett. 
ITv. rot 8 €or’ éxeivn; xarbavoio’ Hee raAw; 
Id. 48° Hv 6pas av- py Adyous ExrrAnage pe. 
Kopucai p €s ”Apyos, & civayse, mpiv Oaveiv, 
775 éx BapBapov yijs Kai weraornoov Oeds 
odayiwyv, ef” olor Levopdvous Tyas Exw. 
Op. ITvAddn, ri A€Ew; rot zor’ ovh’ niphpeBa; 


' The whole passage is very ably and fairly see his commentary before writing my notes 
discussed by Mr. Platnauer in his edition of the _ on the Iphigenia, will be obvious : otherwise their 
play. That I had been unlucky enough not to form must have been considerably modified. 
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If. 7 cots dpaia Swpaow yevioopat, 
"Opéc®”, tv’ adfts Gvopa Sis KAdwv pans. 
780 ITv. & Beoi. Id. ri rods Oeods avaxareis év Trois epois ; 
ITv. obd€v- mépawe 8° e€€Bnv yap aAdoce. 
e. » nd _ ~ > > we = , 
TAX OUV Epwrav a eis amor adifouat. 
Ip. Aéy’ obver’ Ehadov avridoicd pov Bea 


°s ” , y a ” >. a , e 
pTeuis Eowo€ p’, Hv Ovo’ euos maTnp KTE. 


So this well-known passage meets the eye in Kirchhoff and, virtually,’ in the 
manuscripts. That there has been some misadventure ought, I think, to be dimly 
suspected by the reader, before he arrives at the blank wall of 782 rdy’ ody epwrdv o” 
eis amor’ adifouat. The conjectures on that impenetrable line need not be recorded 
or discussed.2 Whether the passage is regarded as corrigible or not seems to me 
purely a question of temperament. The pessimist may, as usual, be on the safer 
ground ; but the optimist might ask himself three questions: When, by every law of 
human nature, should Pylades, whether on the Athenian stage or in the Tauric 
Chersonese, have exclaimed, “‘O God’?—-When should Iphigenia have repeated the 
name ‘Orestes’ ?—What, in a passage like this, should be the function of a sentence 
introduced by ray’ odv, and what form should its sequel have?—To each of those 
questions he would find but one answer, and, if he acted upon the answers, he would 
produce a scene in which, he would probably be tempted to think, Momus himself 
would find nothing to obelize. It would run: 


ITv. xadds eAeEas THv Te Ov Euod B Uzep. 
onuawve 8 @ xpi Tadd’ emoToAas Pépew 
ampos ” Apyos 6 ru Te xpr) KAvovTa cov A€yeww. 
769 Ip. ayyeAr’ ’Opéorn, mardi rayapeuvovos, 
780 Ilv. & Beoi.. . Id. ri rods Oeovs avaxadeis €v Tots Epos ; 
781 Ilv. ovd€v- mwépawe 5°: e&€Bnv yap dAdove. 
779 Id. “’Opéora’’ —iv’ adfis dvopa Sis KAvwv pabns— 
770 “9 °’v Addib&t odayeio’ emoréAAe rade 
Cao” *Iduvy€évera, tots exet 8” od CHo’ Err.” 
ITv. wot 8 €or’ exeivyn ; KatOavoio’ Frew wadw ; 
Id. 78° Hv Opas ov- pH Adyous ExmAnocé pe.— 
“Kopwcal pb’ €s “Apyos, & ctvaipe, mpiv Oaveir, 
775 ex BapBapov yijs Kat wetaornaov Deas 
opayiwv, ep’ olor Eevoddvous Tysas Exw,”’ 
Op. (aside) [TvAdin, ri A€Ew ; 10d zor’ GvP ynipyyeba ; 
If. (continuing) 
“7 gots apata Swpacw yevnooua. —(A moment’s pause). 
782 Tax ovv Eepwrdv a” eis amor adi~erat: 
déy’ ovver’ EAadov avridotcd pov Bea. 
"Apremis Eowoé pw’, nv Ovo’ euos traTnp KTE. 
769, 780, 781, 779, 770% || 782. (I¢.) adigerac Kayser and Weil: (I7v.) adigopat. 


1 In 766, re odv is a necessary and certain ddifoua Klotz, Id. rd8? ef 0” epwradv eis amor 
emendation by Haupt for #edv: in 776, Phasthe adigerac Kayser, ray’ odv €pad, raévd" ef ta ior’ 
slip fevoxrdvovs, and in 782 €pwrdo’ (corrected ddifoua Stahl, ray’ odv é€pd, rots eis amor’ 
by p). L’s unelided *Opécrain 779 Imention later. ddifoua: Kvicala, I. ray’ obv o° Epor’ av mas 

2 ‘Dies deficiat, si velis numerare quibus bonis adzvoros @yéunv Heimsoeth. Out of these five 
male evenerit’—and here the misfortunes of the conjectures that of Kayser is at least rational, 
good succeed each other through twenty-one but one can hardly say that the percentage is 
merciless lines of Wecklein, three and a half of maintained. 
which I copy: ray’ odv éy@d’ as eis amor’ 
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For myself I should be satisfied. Tay’ odv has now its proper mission in life: it intro- 
duces an objection which might occur to the person whom you have been addressing, 
and the reply to that objection follows instantly and—the point which Kayser, 
though not Weil, failed to appreciate—asyndetically; as, for instance, at Supfl. 
184 ff. rd’ odv dv etmos’ Teoria rapeis xOdva | mas tais ’APjvas révde mpoordccets 
movov ; | eyw Sixacds eip’ adnyeioba rade xré., or at Soph. Phil. 305 ff. rdx” odv rus 
axwy exe (moAAa yap Tdde | €v TH paxp@ yevour” av avOpwmwv xpdvw): | odrod wp’ Srav 
podwow, @ Téxvov, Adyots | eAcotor xré. The transposed lines dovetail so perfectly into 
their new positions that it is hard to suppose that they were not created for the 
positions and the positions for them. The stream of error may be readily traced to 
its source. For the corruption of adigera: to adifouar, the attribution of 782 to Pylades, 
the disappearance of three lines, a, b, c, after 769, and their reappearance after 778 
as c, a, b, are not four distinct errors, but essentially one. In the last codex to exhibit 
the verses in the order just given, the termination of adigera: had, by the commonest 
of non-optical mistakes, been assimilated to that of yevyjoowar immediately above it. 
The codex was copied, and the transcriber, after finishing 769, looked up from his 
work for a moment, then resumed it, conscious that he had just written a line about 
Orestes: he glanced at his page, caught sight of ’Opéora' in what is now 779, and 
started duly upon the next verse. The error was discovered, and the three missing 
lines were added at the foot of the page,? which ended with Iphigenia’s 7) cots apaia 
Swpacww yevnooua. The dialogue then presented the following appearance: 

— 7) aois apaia Swpaocw yevioopar. 

— W& Beot.—ri tovs Beods avaxareis ev Tots epois ; 

— ovdév- mépawwe 8’: €€€Bnv yap aAdove. 

— ’Opéora, iv’ adbfis dvopa Sis KAvwv pabys, 

Tay’ ovv Epwrdv a’ eis amor adpi~opac: 
dey’ ovbver’ EAagov KrTE. 

It was clear, the corrector meditated, that something had gone wrong: ’Opéora . . ., 
where it stood had no construction and no discoverable sense, but would do well 
enough, if it was appended to yevjjooua: higher up; in that case, ray’ ov . . . belonged 
to Pylades—very properly, as he was a man, and épwrdév is a masculine participle. 
It only remained to prefix Ig. to Ady’ over’ . . ., and, if any difficulty remained, that 
was an affair for the reader or the scholiasts. 


Soph. O.C. 510 ff. 


Xo. Sewov pév 76 mdAat Keipevov 757 
Kakov, @ €eiv’, emeyeipev’ 


' The form is without any significance. True, €or. Ex. ri od yap | dvdAaxds mpodimav xuweis 
elision is at times not graphically indicated at o7pariav xré. Dindorf expunged [Xo. ov« éort], 





a change of speakers: see, for instance, the 
manuscript readings at J.A. 1354, 1359, 1465, 
Or. 1235, 1606, 1607, 1609, 1611. The reason, how- 
ever, is simply that, in plays where the pheno- 
menon occurs at all, it occurs everywhere (almost 
always nakedly, but at times with the apparent 
hiatus cloaked by a later (y’) or (8’)). The 
following examples from the Hercules illustrate, 
I think, all the types: 227, 228, 256, 478, 511, 706, 
726, 984, 985, 953, IOII, 1221, 1236, 1284, 1289, 1290, 
1298, 1343, 1362, 1386, 1387, 1412 (dvra ov« is 
emended to évra xovx), 1419. At Rhes. 13 ff., the 
tradition is: Ex... . tives éx vuxradyv tas hyerépas | 
Koiras mAdBovo’; évérew xpy. | Xo. dvdAaxes 
orpariads. Ex. ri dépn OoptBw; | Xo. Odpoe. 
Ex. Bapod. | wav tis Adxos ex vuxrav; Xo. ovK 





and is generally followed. But ov« €or: is the 
same thing as ovx« é06”, and it is easy to write: 
paav tis Adxos €x vuxradv ; Xo. odx E08”, | (“Exrop.) 
Ex. ri od yap | dvAaxas mpokmayv xré. The reason 
for the omission of the vocative is obvious. 

2 This is probably the sole reason why the 
trochaic tetrameters 1203-33 are diversified at 
1213 by an irrelevant iambic trimeter : ws (dor’ ?) 
elxérws oe maca Savydle més. Omitted, by one 
accident or other, after 1202, where Markland 
suggested placing it, it was inserted at the 
bottom of the page and conscientiously trans- 
scribed there, though the trochaics were in full 
swing. After 1202 it is apt enough, though 
unnecessary, and the stichomythia (1159-201) 
closes, as it opened, with a distich of Thoas. 
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Guws 8” Epayar rvPéobar 
Qt. ti robro ; 
Xo. tas SecAaias amdpou daveicas 
adyndovos a Evvéoras. 
515 Oc. por mpos Eevias avoitns 
Tas ods, wétov® Epy’ avardy. 
To remedy the metre of 516, Reisig conjectured: py) wpds fevias avoiéns | ras ods a 
ménov?’ avaidy, and his proposal is apparently a species of vulgate—it is received, for 
instance, by Blaydes, Jebb, Masqueray, and Pearson, Hermann preferring to punc- 
tuate: yu) mpos gidias avoigns | tas oas: & wézov6’, dvaidq. In point of technique, 
however, the emendation is hardly even mediocre: no reason is perceptible for the 
extrusion of a, and none for the intrusion of épy’; for, when Jebb observes that 
‘épy’ was inserted in the MSS. to explain that dvaidéq referred to his own acts’, he 
forgets to inform his more obtuse readers how it succeeded in doing so. The only 
other suggestion which has made converts (Dindorf, Tournier, Nauck) is Bothe’s— 
or Martin’s—zézov, but that epic endearment, derided by Hermann, scarcely comes 
into the count. I doubt whether anything has happened beyond the casual duplication 
of the ¢ in €py’, followed by a simple case of uncial corruption, the type being that of, 
say, Ps.-Plut. de Fluv. 11, 2 ioropeIl [ACwv 6 Buldvrus = ioropet [I] A€Ewv 6 Bulavrios ; for 
I should alter TTETTIONO to FEF ONE and write, reverting to Hermann’s punctuation: 
Or. pn mpos Levias avoitns 
Tas ods: yéyov™ éepy’ avatdi. 
That, on the score of sense and style, the conjecture marks any improvement upon 
Reisig, it would be ridiculous to maintain: that it marks any deterioration, I fail to 
see. For obviously, if a clear-cut object for dvoiféns is necessary, which may be 
questioned—for Oedipus’ heart and head had been full of the ‘object’ for a generation 
—then aAyndova is entirely satisfactory. If other things are, in reality, equal, the 
palaeographical factor turns the scale. 
I give one or two more passages, where the traditional juggling with O, O, €, C, 
|, T, 11, F, and the like may even yet be worth a trial: 
Eur. Hel. 772 ff. EX. Kai tAciov’ elas 7 0” avnpopnv eyo. 
év 5° eimé mavra mapadimwv, mécov ypdovov 
movtTou ‘mi vwrots aAvov epbeipov mrAdvov ; 
Me. éviavarov mpos toiow ev Tpoia déxa 
ereot SinAOov Extra TEepidpopas erav. 


In this I have written Nauck’s cai wAeiow’ (for caAAwv), as the change seems neces- 
sary in the context and the error is easily explicable by the broad-topped A (virtually 
indistinguishable from JZ: see Bast, C.P. pp. 729 ff.), which, thanks to Cyril and 
Methodius—or possibly neither to Cyril nor to Methodius—survives to-day, un- 
deservedly and unfortunately, in the alphabet of the U.S.S.R. For the faulty 
evravovov, Wecklein cites in his apparatus! Faehse’s évavoiovs and Mekler’s évavoiwv 
(Heath) ... wepidpoyas x¥xAwv. Faehse’s change is possible, though the reverse of co- 
gent : Mekler (who was followed by Herwerden) cuts into the quick ; for on the sequence 
éreot . . . er@v no suspicion rests. The total indifference of the dramatists to the 
repetition of all such words extends even to cases where the fact of the repetition 
must have been forced on their notice by the position of the words: exact parallels 
are J.A. 1251 f. paiverar 8° ds edyerar | Baveiv’ xaxds Civ xpeiocov 7 Kadds Baveiv, El. 
1004 f. éxBeBAnuévn | SOpwv ratpwwv Svorvyeis oikd Sépous, ib. 1016 f. qv pev afiws 

1 In the limbo of his appendix are: é£aiowow  évaiowov W. G. Clark, vavo@Aovpevos (adopted by 
Tyrwhitt, évavoiwy Heath, émavoias Boissonade, Nauck) M. Schmidt. 
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puceiv €xn, | oruyeiv Sixasov: ei 5é€ yy, ri Set oruyetv ;—in all of which the repeated 
word, as here, supplies the first and the last foot of a single trimeter. Murray receives 
Apelt’s € vavoiv wv, but such precision is hardly called for in view of Helen’s words, 
and the phrase, in spite of appearances, might not be too easy to parallel. Above 
all, there is the fact that even nearer to évlavCuov xré. is: 

evlavO”* iwyv, mpos totow ev Tpoia déxa 

€reat, SunAPov era trepidpopas erdv. 


That a common word like évrad@a is not likely to be corrupted into an uncommon 
word like évavows, is merely not true: such errors are purely optical, and anything 
may with perfect ease be corrupted into anything else. Either Aéye: or Aus is as 
common as evrai§a, and aerervawos is even uncommoner than énavows, yet ACTET- 
NAIOZ is how A€FEl HAIOZ appears at Amm. Marc. xvii. 14, 18; and, when 
Harpocration (v. ’Ampérwyr) inclined to regard that also uncommon word as a ypaduxov 
dudprna, and conjectured AHICTWN, his emendation may have been faulty, but 
his methods were excellent.' 


Hel. 1285 ff. ov 8’, & rdAawa, pH *mi Tots avnviros 
Tpvxovoa cavTivss* MevéAews 8’ Exer moTpOV 
KovK av dSvvaito Civ 6 KarOavav Tocts. 

‘ [Iéois ’, says Pearson, ‘is undoubtedly a fault of style with MevéAews preceding, 
but there is nothing to show that it is not due to Euripides.’ That is true enough: 
still every man, Greek or barbarian, nurses at heart the ambition of Figaro: ‘Je 
voudrais finir par quelque chose de beau, de brillant, de scintillant, qui edit lair 
d’une pensée’ ; and there has been a fairly general desire to offer the prince a better 
word with which to terminate his long colloquy with Helen. Reiske contributed 
nmadw (repeated by Cobet, Heimsoeth, and Wilamowitz), Dobree zore, L. Dindorf 
dmaf, Wecklein vexpds, F. W. Schmidt véxus. Against all these, TOCIC maintains its 
ground stubbornly, but I am not certain that it does so against FOOIC: 

MevéAews 8” Exer rdTpov, 
KovK av Suvatto Civ 6 Karbavav ydots.* 


It is, no doubt, idle to parallel something which every man has just said or is about to 
say, but one may mention, from the dramatists, Soph. El. 139, fr. 501 D. with Phile- 
mon’s admirable adaptation (/r. 73 K.), Eur. Alc. 995, Tro. 699, fr. 334 D. 


The same time-honoured confusion of 0 and C appears to me to exist at 


El. 576 ff. IIp. émevra péddets mpoonirvew trois piAtarots ; 
HX. Garr oder’, & yeparé- cupBodAoror yap 
tois aois mémevopar Oupdv. & xpovw daveis, 
é€xw ao” aéAmrws. Op. Kat eno y’ Exn xpovw. 
One has a curious sensation of being suddenly alone in a wide world, when, upon 
a reference to Wecklein’s appendix to discover how many have felt the same difficulty 
and who has forestalled the same remedy, it appears that, until the dawn of the 
twentieth century, no one had experienced any difficulty whatsoever. And so here 
the emenders are stonily silent: yet it seems to me that tragedy might be ransacked 
to little effect for a parallel to méwevopar Ovpodv. For Ovypds is not that part of a 
man’s spiritual equipment which yields assent to the cumulative effect of evidence, 


* An irrelevant case of the confusion of I and _ the right one is hardly either 6Axddwv (Babbitt) 
T may perhaps be corrected here: Plut. de tuend. or rptodévrwv (Bernardakis) or éywv (Sieveking). 
Sanit. 130A womep 6 dijoas pndev ypddew mapa- The right alteration, I think, is clearly: 
Oararrios wepi d68évrwyv. Any word often onthe sé@oviwy*. 
lips of seafaring men will serve for é3évrwv, but 
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even in a model anagnorisis, containing the brand-new feature of a scar above the 
eyebrow, received in childhood. With the faculty which does yield that assent it is 
directly contrasted in the Telephus (fr. 717 wpa ce Ovpod Kxpeiooova yruynv éxew) and 
conceivably in the anonymous verse quoted by Galen from Chrysippus: 6 @upds 
adrov trav dpevav e€fp’ avw (see Valckenaer on Hipp. 322). In at least thirty other 
places, the word has its ordinary non-intellectual or anti-intellectual connotations ; 
nor—since the locution €v Oup@ Badeiv hardly enters into the question—does the case 
stand otherwise in Sophocles or Aeschylus. Here, then, if @vyydv is to be regarded as 
beyond doubt, it should at least not be the graphical duplicate of a word incom- 
parably superior to itself in every respect: yet such a duplicate it is. For Electra, 
I should imagine, first pacifies the old man: ’AAN’ odx«ér’, & yeparé. Then she turns to 
Orestes, and utters the vocative for the sake of which the scene was written: 


4 4 
oupBoroor yap 
- ~ , 4 ok. > 4 , 
Tots aois méTTELopaL, GUyyov * w xpovw daveis, 
Exw o° aéAmrws KTE. 


So, on a later day, in the Crimea, Orestes himself, at last ‘persuaded as to his mind’, 
takes his other sister’s note from Pylades, and says (I.T. 793 ff.) : 


Séyouat mrapeis S€ ypaypdrwv dvarruyds, 
THY nNoovnY Tpar ov Adyoror SéEopar.— 
® pidtarn po. avyyov’, exmenAnypevos 
ouws o° amiorw meptBadwv Bpayiovr 

eis Téepyv elt, mruOdpevos Oavydor’ eunoi.' 


The interchange of yy (/*) and » (M), without being particularly common, crops up 
intermittently, as, for instance, at Liban. Corinth. or. 17 (t. vi. 19, 16 Forster), where 
the margin of the Vindobonensis offers zepi duiAAas as a variant upon zepiayyeiras. 
At Xen. Vectig. v. 2, the tradition is desperate: ei 5€ rwes otrw yuyvwoKxovow, ws eav 
7 TOA eipyvnv ayovoa SiaTeAH, advvatwrépa te Kal adogorépa Kal HrTov dvoacTy Ev TH 
“EdAdbt Eorat, Kai odrot ye ws eur S0&n mapayyéAAw oxoTodow. As no conjecture known 
to me has the remotest probability, I venture: Kai odroi ye, ws euwol, S6fav mapa 
u€Ao<s>* oxomotow—the last four words of which may, in their turn, have begun 
life as: mapa péAos SofoKxomodar. 

To return for a moment to the circular letters, at J.A. 739 Clytemnestra’s patience 
snaps, and to Agamemnon’s aod, she replies ‘somewhat peevishly’, as Paley 
thought : 

Kd. pa THY avaccay, *Apyeiav Dear: 
eMOwyv dé raéw mpGace, tav Sdpos 5° eyw, 
& xp mapeivar vupdioror trapGevars. 


Since Monk, the last verse is almost unanimously cancelled: for vupdiows mapbévors 
passes all belief, and it is a rather unexacting taste which can be completely satisfied 
with vupdios 7 wapbévois. To me the line looks as genuine as any other in. Euripides. 
Clytemnestra’s intentions are clear—she is going to attend to the marriage-bed (cf. 
Med. 1026 f., simm.)—and, if she fails to express her intentions clearly, the fault lies 
with the scribe who saw before him a word, with a couple of dim vowels, which looked 
like TT*PO*NQ. As it could be nothing but wap#évw, he corrected the number and 
pursued his way, instead of glancing again at the presumed 0 and writing: 
tav ddopos 8” ey 
& det wapeivar vupdiow mopCvva.* 


1 A similar appeal to the gallery is Ion’s: yaipé por, wdrep (Jon 561), and his prep (1437). 
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MARGINALIA SCENICA. I 
So, too, in the notorious passage: 


Bacch. 1058 ff. IlevOevds 8° 6 rAjpwvr, OAAvv ody 6payv GyAov, 
éAeEe todd’: *22 dv’, od pév Eoraper, 
ovK e€ixvoduar parvaddwv ooo vdbwyv xreé., 


if anything is required in the last line beyond Canter’s dccors, it can surely be nothing 
beyond the simple and obvious remedy, for a mention of which I have sought in vain: 


> > A f,) wv / * 
ovK e€ixvoduat paviddwv docas voCwr*. 


It is hardly worth transcribing Soph. A. 59 doiravr’ dvipa pavdow vdoos, Eur. Or. 
326 éxAabécba Avaoas | pwariddos, ib. 270 wavidow Avoojpacw; and so, most probably, 
ib. 227 6rav dvf vdoos | wands (2, Porson: pavias codd.,! and at H.F. 878 pavdow 
Avooas (Dobree, Hermann: paviatow Avocats codd.), and, certainly not improbably, 
at Herod. vi. 75 dméAaBe pavas (Cobet, V.L.2 p. 606: pavins codd.) voicos.—Julian 
414B (Ep. 26 Bidez-Cumont) may be corrected in passing: Kai roéro avro, icVi, 
(*: adrois ef codd., adrois [et] Ald., vulg., adros Naber, <rots> dv@pamous P. Thomas, 
avroOt or adrdés cot Bidez—Cumont) xaradgaves dv evedéyero tpdmov ézoinoa. 

Nor am I[ able to see anything amiss with Soph. O.C. 316 ff. beyond the ordinary 
trouble with € and O. The verses are: 

dp’ €orw ; dp” ov« Eorw ; 7 yvwpn mAaré ;sW 

Kat dnt Karrodnut KovK exw Ti Pd. 

TaAava." 

ovK €oTw GAAn. Padpa yoov am’ éupatwv 
320 oaiver we mpocoTetyovoa: onuaiver 8” ore 

povns 768° €ari SHAov ’lopryvns Kapa. 

As the lines stand, 8#Aov is equally refractory to normal interpretation and to 
normal emendation: for the only conjecture which seems to justify its existence at 
all is Jacob’s €or’ adeAdov xré., repeated independently by Herwerden and Blaydes. 
To abandon the tradition entirely and to amend Suidas’ version: pdvns 768” éori 
dirov "Iopivns xdpa (a perfectly good trimeter to the ear of Suidas) into povns 768” 
€ort diAtov "Iopnvns xdpa (Hermann) or porns didov 768° €oriv *Iopijvns xdpa 
(Pearson in his text) is merely to resign the game before it is lost. The obvious 
expedient, to insulate 57Aov by making it parenthetical—on the lines of Az. 906 
avros mpos adrod: SHAov or of fr. 521 D. adAyewd, [I poxvn, d7jAov—is rendered inept by 
onpaiver 5” Gt, but clearly by nothing else. Antigone, it seems to me, sees a cheerful 
figure in a sun-hat, riding her Aetnaean pony down the road and making some sort 
of signal: 

pardpa ‘yoov am’ ouparwv 
caivet we Mpoooteixovoa’ onpaiver dé re, 
Then a moment’s pause, and she enunciates the joyful certainty: 
povns 708° eori, SHAov, *lopnvns xdpa. 


' These passages from the Orestes remind me Op. dof’ ideiv rpets vuxri mpocdgepets xdpas. 
of another which seems to admit a fairly plausible In 407, the punctuation: é€« dacpdrwy dé rdde 
correction (401 ff.): vooeis ; moiwy two; merely replaces the unin- 
Me. jpéw 5é Avoons wdre ; Tis Hyépa Tor’ Hv ; telligible by the silly; nor is the least doubt 
Op. év § rdAawav pnrép’ e£diyxouv radw. possible that the reading of Laurentianus xxxi. 
Me. mérepa car’ oixous 7) mpocedpedwv trupG ; 10, davracudrwy é xré. (omitting €x) is a copy- 
Op. vuxros duAdcowv doréwv avaipeaty, ist’s conjecture. As a conjecture it is certainly 
Me. rapiv ris GAdos Ss adv wpbevev Séuas ; preferable to Reiske’s tuvwv or réAav for do, but 
Op. IIvAdins (y’), 6 ovvdpdv alua xai pytpds inferior, in my judgement, to 

dovov. éx dacpatwv bé rad’ Evdcets moiwv vrap* ; 

Me. é€x dacparwr bé rade vocets moiwv vm0; 

4599 4 E 
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Eur. Hel. 1226 ff. Qe. dpbds pév nde ovpdopa Saxpverar ; 
EA. év edpapet yoiv onv Kaovyvirny Aabeiv. 
Oe. od Sra. mds ody ; Tévd’ Er’ oiknoes TAadov ; 
EA. ti xepropeis pe, Tov Gavdvra 8° ovK Gs ; 
1230 Oe. morn yap €coi o@ mdce devyovod pe. 
EX. adrX’ odkér’- 75 8 dpye THv Euav yapwv. 

In 1230, Elmsley, who was devoid of reverence for such things, swept away a 
hallowed relic of the Indogermanic conjugation by writing: morn yap ef od xreé., and 
there the matter usually drops; though Paley desired: morn yap otoa...pevyets 
€ué€. On 1228, Herwerden observed: ‘Male vero cum hoc vs. cohaeret sequens, ubi 
inutiliter pro 8’ ov« €ds; conieci 8’ odv €; vel od o€8w; quare nunc duorum versuum 
statuo lacunam. Cf. Holzner.’ Pearson found the criticism ‘too much on the surface’, 
and resorted to a little psycho-analysis of Helen. The fact, however, remains that 
to the spectator or reader, who has no time to delve into the depths of Helen’s nature, 
or doubts if there is much to find there, not the vestige of a connexion exists between 
the lines. And not only that, but, by any available test of diction or of sense, 1229 
was never meant to be spoken by Helen at all. In the first place, Theoclymenus 
would have asked nothing better than éav rov Oavdvra, the person who insisted on 
not doing so was Helen: for the sense of the words is unmistakable, and, if it were 
not, could be collected with certainty from 1289f. below: cov épyov, & ved Tov Trapdvra 
pev | orépyew meow xpy, Tov dé pnKér’ v7’ édv, or with redoubled certainty from /*. 
505 D. (Stob. cxxiv. 16): ri rods Oavdvras odK eds TeOvnKévar | Kai raxyvbévrTa ovdAdéyeis 
dAyjpara; In the second place, xeprdunais is as foreign to the breast of Theoclymenus 
as it is native to that of Helen. In such connexions, xeproyeiv is simply ‘to befool’: 
a sense which Liddell and Scott might perhaps have honoured by a mention. See, 
for instance, J.A. 847 ff. KA. GAN’ F wérovOa Sewd ; pvnoredw yapous | od dvras, ws 
eifaow: aidoduat rade. | Ay. tows exeprounoe Kaye Kai o€ tis. | GAA’ apyedAia Sos adra Kal 
dpavrws pépe, Alc. 1124 f. yuvaixa Aevoow riv eunv érnripws, | 7 Képrouds pe Jeod Tis 
éxmAnoce. yapa; Hel. 616 ff. (curiously misunderstood by Pearson) @ yaipe, Andas 
Oiyarep, evbad’ Fo dpa ; | éya 5€ o° dorpwv ws BeBnxviav pvyxods | #yyeAAov, eidws oddev 
ws trdnrepov | d€uas fopoins. odK €@ ce Keptopeiv | Huds 765’ adOis. Correct or incorrect, 
the inference certainly lies near, that, at some period of the transmission of the text, 
1129 and 1130 exchanged places, and that the second line was then roughly accommo- 
dated to its altered conditions of existence. The original would then run: 

1228 @e. ov djra. mds obv; rovd’ Er’ oixynoers Tadov ; 
1230 EA. mor? ydp eipi 7@ mécer Pevyovod ce.* 
1229 @e. ri Kepropeis pe, TOv Oavdvra 8” ovK Gs ; 
1231 EA. add’ ovkér’: 45n 8° dpxe THY Eudv yadpwr. 
All is now in order, and Helen’s aAd’ ovdx«ér’ falls as naturally as that of the Chorus at 
Cycl. 685 ff. : 
Kv. od 795°; émei 798° elas. Xo. ov, tavrn Aéyw. 
Kv. wi yap; Xo. wepudyou: ’Keice, mpos Taptorepa. 
Kv. oto yeA@pare kepropetré p é€v xaxots. 
Xo. aAX’ obKér’, adda mpdcbev Ovris eori cov. 
The casual inversion of a couple of senarii may occur anywhere—there is a flagrant 
instance only some sixty lines later (1292 f.)—and must have been peculiarly easy in 
a long stichomythic passage, with the change of speakers indicated only by zapa- 
ypadot. That the scribe, on whom devolved the duty of altering the persons in 1230, 
preferred écoi to Elmsley’s «7 ov, is due primarily to the fact that he was not Elmsley, 
and secondarily to the fact that he followed, as I hope to show later, the custom 
of his calling. 
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A passage which caught my attention, while I was finding the reference in the 
Cyclops, may as well have a word here: 


de. pep eyxavatov, ws avauvnodd mudv. 
O03. idov. Xe. wamaia€, ws KadAjv copy exer. 
154 O08. eldes yap adryv; Lev. od pa Ai’, ddr dodpaivopa. 


‘The joke’, Paley is constrained to admit, ‘if such be meant, in this passage, is 
not very brilliant, “Did you see the smell, that you should call it xaAy?”—‘No, 
I only smell it.” ’ He finds an extenuating circumstance in the fact that ‘Euripides 
was not an Aristophanes by nature’, and considers that ‘much of the difficulty would 
be removed by reading eldes yap adrov, scil. tov olvov’. In that case, as in the case 
also of Reiske’s popdyv for dou7yv, Odysseus asks a plain question, and receives a plain, 
though probably mendacious, answer: but no ripple of laughter can have run through 
the audience. No ‘joke’, in fact, is possible to Euripides or to Aristophanes, to Reiske 
or to Paley or to mortal man, so long as a direct object to efSes is expressed. For, if 
the reply of Silenus is to be facetious, he must be at liberty to assume that Odysseus 
meant eldes tiv douyv; whereas Odysseus obviously meant something else. I fail to 
see how the lines can have gone otherwise than: 


O08. idov. Lev. mamadé, ws xadAnv copy exer. 

O8. eldes yap adros*; Le. od pa Ar’, ddr’ codpaivopa. 
“You see for youself’, says the tempter (sc. ‘what the stuff is like’) ; and this brachylogy 
gives the venerable reprobate his opening. The corruption is natural enough to pass 
without comment, but I emend a still less edifying passage, in which an oblique case 
of adrds is at fault. In the too vivacious account of Theodora’s youth, which con- 
stituted the favourite reading of Gibbon’s ‘learned prelate, now deceased’, Procopius 
says (Anecd. ix. 18): 7) 5€ Kan rpidv tpurnudrwvr epyalouevn evexdAa TH dice, Svapopov- 
pévn ore 5%) x) Kal Tods TtitBous adrH edptrepov 7 viv elo TpuTUN, GTws KTe. It is Curious 
that neither Reiske nor Alemannus nor Haury should have noticed that the tense 
of tpumun converts the passage into pure—or impure—nonsense, unless adr7 is 
changed to adrn* (sc. 7) dvais).! 

So, again, at Soph. Trach. 627 f., Deianira says to Lichas: 
GAX’ ofoba pév 81) Kai Ta THs E€vns opav 
: mpoodéypat adriv & ws édeEdunv didws. 

Thus L, with a clearly insufferable tautology: that A omits 6° is characteristic of that 
grossly overrated manuscript. For WC write WCC, and correct the gender of adrjv: 
avtov &@ ws <a’) édSeEdunv didAws. Then the line is true, and Lichas’ answer comes 
from the heart: Av. wor’ exmAayhvat todpov Hdovi Kéap. (To be concluded.) 


J. JACKSON. 


' Data occasione, two or three other places of Ores 5é tues xré.] Leg. Execto, Ojrés te Kré.— 
the passage may be corrected (I quote by the 61, 12 ff. odrw pév odv reréxOar re ride TH yuvacxi 








page and line of Haury): 56, 19 éwraérns] Leg. 
émraéris.—58, 7 GAAd riv wpav trois det mept- 
nimrovaty amedidoro| Leg.rapanminrovoary. 
Cf. 46, 8 ddatpovpevor rods mapamentwxdras TA... 
iudria, 48, I Tay Twa mapamenTwKdTwY ‘yumVoV 
ExTewvov, 59, 2 iaxidlovoa rovs mapamemrwxoras, 
73, 25 8Sdfns ris marpiov tovs mapamninrovras 
nvayKalov peraBdArcoba, 132, 21 AvpaivecOa trois 
mapanimrovow.—sg, 9 -4o€] Leg. 4 5é: cf. 52, 6 
simm.—6o, 4ff. otrw pévro. tod oxtparos 
€xovoa dvamentwxvid te €v T@ eddder Umria Execto. 


kai reOpddba EvvéByn Kwai és Snyoolovs modAds 
SiaBojrw yeyevio0a Kai és mavras avOpwmovs]. 
For this absurdity, write, probably: ¢€s dypous 
moAXovs xré. So, for instance, at 165, 17, dnpo- 
oiov and dypou are variants (equally admissible) ; 
at Plut. Phoc. 2, Coraés’ Sipors is necessary for 
Snpuooiots; at Dinarch. i. 37 N’s djpou (adopted 
by Maetzner and Blass) seems to be right as 
against the vulgate Snyooiov (defended by 
Thalheim).—At 59, 16 7a mpds woddav is perfectly 
sound: cf. Mnesim. ap. Ath. 421c. 





MACTE, *MAGO? 


THE criticism made by Rose and Skutsch (C.Q. xxxii. 220 ff.) of my suggestion (ibid. 
57 ff.) that macte and mactare are derived from *macio ‘I sprinkle’ calls for a re- 
examination of the whole problem. I make this all the more gladly because certain of 
the criticisms made have prompted some modification in my account of the morphology. 
An investigation, however, of ritual vocabulary in numerous languages has produced 
evidence which tends to support the correctness of the theory put forward in the 
original article. 

It will be recalled that according to my theory just as the simple verb apio forms 
the basis of the series aptus, aptare, apb-mentum, so it is probable that the precisely 
parallel series mactus, mactare, mag-mentum is based on a simple verb *macio. Rose 
and Skutsch find this derivation ‘linguistically (morphologically?) irreproachable’. 
This replacement of simple verbs by frequentatives in Latin is, in fact, a well-attested 
phenomenon. I add to the exx. already quoted horior (Ennius) for later hortor, opio 
(only in the verbal noun ofiio, see Meillet-Ernout 673) for later opto. (On the whole 
subject see Léfstedt, Syntactica, ii. 297.) *Macio, therefore, is morphologically well 
founded. *Mago, on the other hand, is completely isolated, for a primary verb from 
this root exists in no Indo-European language. To circumvent this difficulty my 
critics in a footnote (p. 220) make the astounding suggestion that mactus may be 
derived straight from magnus, and they quote in support ‘such phenomena as the 
English left-handed, Lat. barbatus’. The English example is quite beside the point 
since in Anglo-Saxon the denominative suffix is -ede and is distinct from the past 
participle, which ends in -ed, -ad, or -od. It is, of course, possible that the barbatus 
type may precede the corresponding denominative verb and may well be Indo- 
European. But nowhere, as far as I know, has it been suggested that a participle in 
-tos may be coined straight from an adjectival stem or root. It is either *mago or 
nothing, and this asterisked form is merely an ad hoc coinage which has been invented 
to provide a morphological basis for a preconceived connexion with mag-nus. 

Rose and Skutsch next attack my connexion of *macio with macula by pointing 
out that such derived nouns commonly denote the instrument with which the action 
of the verb is performed. I accept the criticism. This, however, does not destroy the 
connexion with macula, and I now venture to put forward a morphological explana- 
tion which further consideration has convinced me is more probable though less 
simple. Macula, as its meaning suggests, is a diminutive, the basic noun being *max 
(cf. fax, facula). For the connexion *max, *macto, Rose and Skutsch have themselves 
provided me with a valuable morphological parallel when they quote Jacto as a fre- 
quentative to lacio, for lacio is related to a basic noun Jax (see Meillet-Ernout, 505, 
and the authorities quoted there). Another example of the same kind is opto (C. Gh. 
li. 319, 5) from ops (Meillet-Ernout, 673). There is, therefore, no difficulty in con- 
necting macula with mactare: in the first word the diminutive has replaced the basic 
noun and in the second the frequentative has replaced the simple verb—both well- 
known phenomena in Latin. This, however, is merely an hypothesis, and it is in the 
field of semantics that *macio finds its most striking confirmation. 

As evidence for the semantic progression of a term denoting a detail of ritual 
(‘sprinkling ’) to the general meaning ‘to sacrifice’ I had quoted the Latin immolare 
and the Sanskrit nirvapati. The Semitic languages provide a further parallel which 
is even more striking in its semantic development. We hear that ‘in the early Arabic 
use the altar was not a hearth and there were no burnt offerings . . . the sacrifice con- 
sisted in pouring out the blood. ... In certain sacrifices the blood is sprinkled upon 
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the altar. Again it is poured out at the foot of the altar’ (J. P. Peters, The Religion 
of the Hebrews, 66). On this aspect of Semitic religion W. Robertson Smith has an 
instructive passage which is relevant to our discussion of macte. He writes (Religion 
of the Semttes, 229): ‘The libation has great prominence among the Arabs. .. . Its 
typical form is the libation of blood, the subtle vehicle of the life of the sacrifice; 
but milk, which was used in ritual both by the Arabs and by the Phoenicians is also, 
no doubt, a very ancient Semitic libation. In ordinary Arabian sacrifices the blood 
which was poured over the sacred stone was all that fell to the god’s part . . . and 
the early prevalence of this kind of oblation appears from the fact that the word Jo} 
“to pour’, which in Hebrew means to pour out a drink offering, is in Arabic the general 
term for an act of worship’ (italics mine). It is this Semitic root sk which provides 
a suggestive parallel to the postulated development of *macio. Its semantic history 
is even more remarkable than appears from the passage just quoted; for in Arabic 
words derived from this root msk ‘pour a libation’ bear the following meanings: 
(r) ‘sacrifice’; (2) “be religious’, ‘pious’; (3) ‘become a hermit, anchorite, ascetic’ ; 
(4) while the passive participle can even mean ‘hairless’! This semantic progression 
from ‘pour’ to ‘sacrifice’ is also paralleled by that of a Greek ritual word, zeAavds, 
which I now propose to discuss. 

The most recent attempt at an etymology for zeAavds is by Specht (K.Z. 1xi. 
284 ff.). In discussing the use of this word in Eur. Orest. 220 Specht remarks that the 
‘usual’ meaning of the word ‘sacrificial cake’ (!) is inadequate in this passage. He 
continues: ‘We get nearest to the sense when we transcribe the word into Vedic 
Old Indic. We get parinas ‘“‘abundance, mass’’, which corresponds exactly to zeAavds 
except for the s-stem. adpwdns meAavds is, therefore, the foam-like mass on the mouth 
of Orestes as he is tortured by the Furies.’ Specht now seeks to find his meaning 
‘mass’ at all costs in the Greek contexts of the word, but has to admit defeat with 
Eur. Alc. 850 ff., and Aesch. Choe. 92. His aporza is not surprising since it is a grave 
methodological error first to use the sound laws to find a phonetic equivalent in 
another language and then to attempt to foist the meaning of this equivalent on the 
contexts under discussion. Specht has, in fact, been at fault from the outset in regard- 
ing ‘sacrificial cake’ as the usual meaning of zeAavds. It is true that Boisacq gives 
‘gateau de sacrifice’ as the meaning, but a more penetrating analysis of the relevant 
contexts reveals that zreAavds is used of oil, honey, blood, etc.— i.e. the typical sacrificial 
fluids, while the meaning ‘sacrificial cake’, which Specht regards as ‘usual’, is first 
attested in Pausanias. The basic meaning is, therefore, clear—‘a more or less fluid 
mass, a sort of pap or paste’ (R.EZ. xix. 1. 246f.). Ziehen, the author of the R.E. 
article Pelanos, describes the following stages of the development: (1) the whole grains 
of corn were thrown into the altar fire or strewn on the ground; (2) the grains were 
mixed with oil, honey, and milk; (3) the grains were crushed and used dry or mixed 
with a liquid; (4) the grains were not merely crushed but ground and mixed with 
a liquid. In the last stage the resulting paste was baked; (s) finally, when a fee is 
paid to the officiating priest instead of an offering in kind, zeAavds comes to denote 
this coin. It is evident, then, that an etymological house built on the basic meaning 
‘sacrificial cake’ belongs to the land of topsy-turveydom. 

In my own attempt at an etymology I shall start with the established fact that 
meAavds is used of sacrificial liquids. The next step is to examine the morphological 
structure of the word. The existence of other ritual words such as €pavos, 7ézravor, etc., 
shows that a suffix -avos, -avov, is used to form derivatives from verbal roots 
(Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 489 f.). This enables us to analyse the word as zeA-avos, and in 
view of the meaning established it is possible to accept Persson’s suggestion (Boisacq, 
760) that the basic verbal root is cognate with Balto-Slavonic words such as Lith. 
pilti ‘pour’. A semantic development from ‘pour’ to ‘sacrifice’ would be an exact 
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parallel to the development of the Semitic msk, and as such it would support my 
theory of the semantic history of *macio. But in etymology, ceteris paribus, a con- 
nexion in the same language should be preferred to one in more distant languages, 
and it must be admitted that no root zeA meaning ‘pour’ is attested in Greek. There 
is, however, a possible connexion which provides us with a still more exact parallel 
for the postulated development ‘sprinkle’ » ‘sacrifice’. 

In Greek ritual vocabulary we find a number of words meaning ‘to sprinkle’; 
among these are zaAvvw and zaAdoow which may be regarded as containing the zero 
grade of a root zeA, so that weAavés may well be ‘what is sprinkled’. Do we know 
anything further of this root weA? There is a group of words closely resembling 
madtvw and madAdcow: mdAdw, maduds, maduatias, maimaAdets, maAdooopat, etc., all of 
which have the basic meaning ‘shake’. In a recent article (Glotta, xxvii. 134 ff.) I have 
endeavoured to prove that these words are derived from an IE. *g*el ‘to shake’ and 
that they are cognate with certain Indic words meaning ‘to shake’, among which are 
certain words signifying ‘to sift’ (a semantic development which throws light on 
moaimaAn ‘finely sifted flour’). Hitherto scholars have not asserted the identity of the 
two roots zaA ‘shake’ and zadA ‘sprinkle’. Boisacq, for instance, separates zaAdoow 
‘sprinkle’ and zaAdcoouat ‘shake up lots’. Yet the semantic gap is not a wide one 
and it should not be difficult to bridge it and thus establish the identity of the two 
roots. It will not be irrelevant to our present problem to undertake the task, as we 
shall see if we examine the Greek derivatives of another verb ‘to sprinkle ’—zdoow. 

At the outset it should be noted that to the offerings of crushed grain mixed with 
a liquid (i.e. weAavds) Hesychius gives the name duzacpa. A similar semantic develop- 
ment is seen in a number of other derivatives from awdcow: ra maora, for instance, is 
attested in a number of sources (see L. and S.°) with the meaning ‘kind of barley- 
porridge’, while it is to zaor7 (= {wos dAdirwv) that our English pasée is ultimately 
traceable. The semantic connexion with zeAavds is so close that the two word-groups 
interact ; for waomdAn ‘fine flour’ is explicable only as a transformation of zairdaAy 
under the influence of the 7dcow group. Bearing in mind, now, the two meanings 
of zaAdcow ‘sprinkle’ and ‘shake’ let us turn to the etymology of zdcow. We learn 
that it is formally identical with guatio! Boisacq, indeed, writes: ‘l’identité avec 
quatio . . . est formellement possible et le sens seul pourrait y contredire.’ Meillet- 
Ernout, too, remark : ‘on rapproche souvent gr. 7dcow. Mais le sens est tout différent.’ 
Here again the semantic gap between ‘shaking’ and ‘sprinkling’. The two groups 
provide mutual support. I submit, therefore, that this parallelism evinced between 
maAacow ‘sprinkle’ and ‘shake’ on the one hand and zdoow and quatio on the 
other bridges the semantic gap and puts both these etymologies beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

Nor does this exhaust the semantic parallels to *macto which Greek ritual vocabu- 
lary provides. Even the word yepvimreofa:, which originally denoted merely the ritual 
washing of the hands, advanced to the meaning ‘sprinkle’ (Eitrem, 79; Eur. [ph. Taur. 
58, 622, etc.), then to ‘begin the ritual of sacrifice’ and finally to ‘sacrifice’ (Eitrem 
ibid., quotes Lycophr. 184 and Suid. yepupbévra’ rubévra). This concludes our general 
examination of the semantic history of ritual words. It has disclosed many parallels 
to the development postulated for *macio: immolare, Skt. nirvapati, Semitic nsk, Gk. 
meAavos, etc., macow, etc., and yepvirrecOar. Yet *macio, though morphologically and 
semantically well founded, remains a theory; and the only test of a theory is its 
applicability to the observed facts. With this in mind I had attempted an analysis 
of the contexts in which macte and mactare are actually attested. It now remains for 
us to consider the objections which my critics have raised against some of the interpre- 
tations offered in the previous article. 

Rose and Skutsch agree on the prior importance of the usage of macte in the 
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prayers preserved in Cato de ag. cult. 132. 1, and 134. 3, where, as elsewhere, the ex- 
pression most frequently attested is macte vino inferto. Here there can be no doubt 
of the appropriateness of the rendering ‘sprinkled’ for macte. Criticism is directed, 
however, against my interpretation of znferio. I am prepared to accept the derivation 
from infero. But whether tnferto vino means ‘offered wine’ or ‘infernal wine’ is surely 
irrelevant to the interpretation of macte vino. In fact, so far from ‘weakening the 
argument ’, it has removed a doubt which I myself had expressed (p. 59, n. 1) about 
the applicability of vinum infertum to gods such as Janus and Jupiter. I am glad 
to note that my critics allow that ‘the fact that Terminus and Janus and other deities 
visible in material form . . . were on occasion sprinkled with blood or other liquid 
is, of course, perfectly consistent either with Mr. Palmer’s theory that the word mactus 
itself means “‘besprinkled”’ or with the common opinion that it means “‘increased in 
power”’.’ I would only rejoin that the latter is by no means ‘the common opinion’ 
among philologists, and I venture to refer my critics to the standard handbooks 
(Meillet-Ernout, 547; Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wb. d. indog. Spr. ii. 258). On another 
point, too, I am glad to accept the interpretation of the Religionsforscher. Varro’s 
pig (Men. 2, Bue.) was certainly mola mactatus. But this again is a side-issue, and 
their own interpretation ‘offered up with (a sprinkling of)! mola salsa’ reveals that 
my joint critics are unwittingly on my side. 

It now remains to discuss three other usages of macte, macto, two of which are 
brushed aside by Rose and Skutsch and the other ignored. In discussing the impor- 
tant passage in Cicero, de Divin. 1. 17 ff., 

Tu quoque cum tumulos Albano in monte nivalis 
lustrasti et laeto mactasti lacte Latinas, 


I quoted Tibullus i. 1. 36 as a parallel for the interpretation of mactastt lacte as 
‘sprinkled with milk’. My joint critics, however, dismiss this evidence as a piece 
of rhetoric. They say in fact ‘it would be more surprising if we found normal, 
technical ritual language’. Yet Pease, to whose edition R. and S. themselves refer 
the reader, admits in his note the possibility that the phrase mactastt lacte may be a 
ritual archaism. Moreover, they cannot deny that ‘the particular rite mentioned 
here was one of libation, as in the parallels cited by Mr. Palmer; but it is a long 
way from that to supposing that ‘‘sprinkle” is what the verb means here, and 
equally far to the conjecture of Mr. Palmer that we have an ‘‘archaic phrase from 
ritual vocabulary’”’.’ My learned critics and I disagree apparently on an estimate of 
distance. For the second estimate I refer (with R. and S.) to Pease’s edition ; as to the 
first, I leave it to my fellow scholars to judge how far one has to travel in order to 
interpret mactasti lacte as ‘sprinkled (purified) with milk’. But the last word has not 
yet been said on this passage. 

Who or what are the Latinae which form the object of mactasti. Pease and others 
say Latinae (feriae). But a correspondent, Mr. W. H. Kirk of New Brunswick, has 
kindly called my attention to Santer’s interpretation in R.E. vi. 2215: “Die Opfer 
wurden von den latinischen Frauen auf den Berg gefiihrt (Cic. ad Ait. I, 3, 1).’ This 
letter of Cicero deserves our examination: ‘Aviam tuam scito desiderio tui mortuam 
esse et simul quod verita sit ne Latinae in officio non manerent et in montem Albanum 
hostias non adducerent.’ L. A. Constans translates ‘Ta grand’mére, sache-le, est morte 
du regret de ton absence, et aussi de la peur de voir les féries latines ne plus rester fidéles 
4 la tradition et ne pas amener sur le mont Albain les victimes rituelles.’ Tyrrell 
favours the interpretation that ‘her death was hastened by a doubt whether the 
Latin festival would ‘‘come up to time”’’. It can hardly be denied, however, that 
Santer’s interpretation does less violence to Latin and common sense than the 


! Ttalics mine. 
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suggestion that the Latinae feriae should in officio non manere and not lead the victims 
up to the Alban mount! It is in my view unquestionable that Latinae as the subject 
of 1” officio non manerent and non adducerent means ‘Latin women’. If this is so, then, 
we have evidence of the presence of Latin women at the festival and, as Mr. Kirk 
points out, the phrase /aeto mactasti lacte Latinas may be taken literally ‘when you 
sprinkled the Latin women with milk’, and we are provided with some valuable new 
information about the rites on the Alban Mount. New point, indeed, is given to 
Professor Rose’s own interpretation of laeto lacte as ‘fertility-bringing milk’. On 
whom but the women of the tribes could such a rite be more appropriately per- 
formed? In this connexion it is relevant to recall the Lupercalia, at which after a 
lustratio by the Luperct nud1, ‘the women were freed or purified from influences which 
might hinder them in the fulfilment of their natural duties to their families and the 
state’ (Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 302). It may well be that after the lustratio 
on the Alban mount the sprinkling of the Latin women with milk fulfilled a similar 
function, for as Warde Fowler points out (ibid. 316) milk is the source of life and, 
as we learnt from Professor Rose, daeto lacte means ‘fertility-bringing milk’. 

The second passage whose significance my critics decry as mere rhetoric is Seneca, 
Ep. 66. 50. Here they have not been altogether fair in stating my case. On macte 
virtute I offered nothing more than a suggestion. I had taken special care to relegate 
it to an excursus and expressly said that it was a consequence of my proof and not 
a part of it. Macte is unquestionablya ritual cry, and it seems not audacious to suppose 
that it originally meant something more than ‘hail!’ or ‘bravo!’ when addressed to 
soldiers. If this is true, then Seneca’s specification sanguinulentis may not be acci- 
dental. To the evidence of Festus about the ritual impurity of the returning soldiers 
I add that of Masurius (see Eitrem, 210), who interprets the burning of bay leaves 
during the triumphal procession as suffimentum caedis hostium et purgatio. Macte, 
then, I regard as being originally a ritual cry addressed to soldiers, and virtute was 
added secondarily after the meaning had progressed to a vague ‘bravo!’ 

But perhaps the most important and explicit piece of information we possess about 
the use of mactus is contained in Servius on Aen. ix. 141: ‘quotiens enim aut tus aut 
vinum super victimam fundebatur, dicebant ‘‘mactus est taurus vino aut ture”’.’ This 
passage is entirely ignored by Rose and Skutsch. Perhaps they might answer that 
the bull is literally ‘increased’, for there is more of him after the sprinkling than 
before, or that the bull’s mana or powers are increased by the wine and incense. The 
latter suggestion would be not unplausible. But it should be pointed out that the 
application of mactus to animal sacrifice is a secondary development. Nowhere in the 
ancient formulae quoted by Cato are macte and mactare used of animals, the technical 
word for animal sacrifice being 1mmolare. Now Rose and Skutsch admit that macte 
esto vino inferio could ‘without violating common sense or general probability be 
made to mean ‘“‘be sprinkled with this libation of sacrificial wine”’.’ They quite 
rightly point out, however, that the prayers preserved in Cato contain the phrase 
macte istac dape pollucenda esto, and they ask ‘ Are we to assume that it was originally 
the custom to throw the dapes at the god?’ This rhetorical question is apparently 
intended to be a reductio ad absurdum. But is the throwing of food such a ritual 
absurdity? I venture to remind the distinguished Religionsforscher of a passage from 
Robertson Smith (op. cit. 225): ‘A more primitive form of the same kind of offering 
(i.e. lectisternium) appears in Arabia, where the meal-offering to Ocaisir is cast by 
handfuls at the foot of the idol.’ On the general ritual significance of throwing the 
offering I refer to Eitrem (op. cit. 280 f.). But we need not go so far afield to find a 
parallel: the terminology of Latin ritual itself provides an effective answer to the 
rhetorical question of my critics. The verb forricio is a technical word used in the 
sense of placing the entrails of the victim on the altar. Yet it is unquestionably 
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derived from por-+-iacio (Meillet-Ernout, 754). Here too it would be vain to ask ‘Are 
we to assume that it was originally the custom to throw the entrails?’ The truth is 
that words undergo strange transformations of sense, and that in semantics ribaldry 
is not a substitute for argument. : 

We may now survey the road we have travelled. *Macio is well founded in the 
morphology of the Latin language; its semantic history is paralleled by instances 
from diverse languages; the postulated meaning fits without difficulty into the con- 
texts in which it is attested ; and we have a natural explanation of the strange double 
syntax. F. Skutsch, in his review of Walde’s Wérterbuch, once remarked that Latin 
etymologies are to be sought on the Tiber. In connecting macte with macula we may 
perhaps lay claim to his approval. *Mago, on the other hand, has no home. Invented 
to bridge the gap between macte and magnus, it is nothing more than magis auctus 


in modern dress. 
L. R. PALMER. 
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NICIAS IN THUCYDIDES 


THE informal character of political parties at Athens and the consequent absence of 
clearly defined party programmes often obscures the principles and aims of Athenian 
politicians. This obscurity is naturally greatest in the case of ‘moderates’, whose 
activities consisted largely of opposition to extremist elements of the Left or Right. 
Hence modern attempts to reconstruct their policies and assess their merits are liable 
to reach widely differing conclusions. A figure about whom there have been fluctua- 
tions of opinion, as well as some misconceptions, is Nicias. A passage in Aristotle 
used to be accepted as evidence that he was an oligarch,’ and he was believed by many 
to have been a pacifist and a friend of Sparta. In an article which has had a deep 
influence upon subsequent accounts Allen B. West showed that he could be considered 
neither an oligarch nor a philo-Laconian pacifist.2 On one point, however, West 
echoes a commonly accepted view, though he expresses it in very moderate terms: 
he believes that Thucydides treats Nicias too sympathetically and is inclined to be 
blind to his faults. This view has been reaffirmed with much greater emphasis by 
other scholars who have strenuously challenged the impartiality of Thucydides in 
this respect. Such charges appear to me to have little foundation, and I shall attempt 
to substantiate my opinion by examining Thucydides’ account of Nicias. First, 
however, it is pertinent to ask whether the historian can have had any cogent reason 
for partisanship, and also to seek the source from which the commonly accepted view 
may have originated. 

It is usual to account for the alleged prejudice of Thucydides by reference to party 
groupings in Athenian politics. He was, it is said, a Periclean democrat belonging to 
the Conservative group led by Nicias, and his election to the strategia for 424/3 marks a 
reaction against the policy of Cleon and the Radicals. But the evidence for this recon- 
struction consists solely of opinions which he expresses in his capacity as an historian. 
His political judgements, though few, are strangely mixed and do not together 
amount to a wholly consistent creed. Strong admiration for Themistocles, Pericles, 
Antiphon, the constitution of the Five Thousand, qualified approval of Alcibiades 
and Theramenes, condemnation of Cleon and Hyperbolus—these do not automatically 
attach him to any party; the passages in which they occur were doubtless written at 
widely separated dates, and all, very probably, long after his political career was 
ended. Few would accuse him of sympathy with the more violent members of the 
Four Hundred, and his praise of Antiphon must be the outcome, not of party loyalty, 
but of the genuine admiration which exceptional talent evoked from an unbiased 





1 °A@. mod. 28. 5. The passage was known 
before the discovery of the *A@nvaiwv modkreia, 
for it is quoted by Plutarch (Nicias, 2. 1). 

2 C.P. xix (1924), 124-46 and 201-28. His con- 
clusions are accepted in the main by Glotz, 
Histoire grecque, ii. 632-3, and Reincke, R.E. 
xvi. 333. De Sanctis, Riv. Fil. v (1927), 31-43; 
still insists on the pacifism of Nicias (this and 
the paper cited in note 4 are reprinted in his 
Problemi di storia antica). 

3 Op. cit. 142, n. 6. West is dealing only with 
the period from the death of Pericles to the 
Peace of Nicias. 

* De Sanctis, Riv. Fil. vii (1929), 433-56 
(especially 448—‘T libri VI e VII della sua storia 


sono in sostanza l’apologia tanto pil efficace 
quanto meno appariscente del generale che ha 
voluto la grande spedizione e l’ha condotta al 
disastro finale’). Cohen, Mélanges Glotz, i. 227-39, 
who shrinks from accusing Thucydides of deliber- 
ate partiality, nevertheless uses phrases such as 
‘le panégyrique de Thucydide’ (237) and ‘un 
voile discret jeté souvent par le grand historien 
sur son insuffisance’ (239). Cf. Reincke, op. cit. 
331-2, who adds Plutarch. 

5 West, op. cit. 220, and A.J.P. xlv (1924), 
151-2. He believes that Thucydides was elected 
in the autumn of 424 to replace Eurymedon, but 
his very ingenious reconstruction is not wholly 
convincing. 
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critic.’ Readers are probably justified in recognizing an element of personal animosity 
in his treatment of demagogues, but this attitude may date only from his banishment 
and was in any case shared by the majority of educated Athenians. It is as easy, in 
seeking to determine his political sympathies, to forget that Thucydides was an 
historian as it is to forget that Aristophanes was a comic poet. Though associated 
with Nicias on the board of strategi in 424 and banished probably through demagogic 
influence, Thucydides did not necessarily agree with his colleague either on the con- 
duct of the war or on broader political issues. It is at least arguable, though impossible 
to prove, that he was at heart far more Periclean than Nicias.? 

Disapproval of Thucydides’ attitude towards Nicias may be traced back to Grote, 
whose judgement was so often influenced by his own political sympathies. To him 
Nicias, as the opponent of his favourite Cleon, was a wicked oligarch, and this mis- 
conception causes his picture to be highly biased. His indignation is aroused by the 
famous sentence with which Thucydides ends his account of Nicias—xai 6 pév rovavry 
) Ort €yyvrara TovTwv airia éreOvynker, AKoTa dy aos av Tov ye én’ euod ‘EAAjvwv és 
todro dvoruyxias adixéobar dia THv macav és apeTHv vevopiopevny emirndevow (vii. 86. 5). 
According to Grote Thucydides is here endorsing the view of the Athenian populace 
that the private virtues of Nicias ‘entitled him to the most indulgent construction of 
all his public shortcomings’.* But even if the demos were so deeply influenced by 
private qualities, which is most improbable, is Thucydides here accepting the verdict 
of popular opinion—for which he elsewhere shows some contempt*—in order to con- 
done the part played by Nicias in the disaster? This passage is very largely responsible 
for the belief that he is unduly lenient towards Nicias, but it has sometimes been 
misinterpreted. No defence of Nicias’ conduct of the campaign is expressed or 
implied :® readers are left to form their verdict on this from the preceding narrative. 
The words merely contrast the blamelessness of his private life with his miserable 
death. That Thucydides should show sympathy for one of his characters and mention 
private virtues is most unusual, but he has reached the close of his great tragedy, 
and the circumstances warrant a departure from his normal dispassionateness. Just 
as he describes the final battle in the Great Harbour dramatically rather than scienti- 
fically,? so he ends his account of Nicias’ tragic career on a human note. The false 
impression wrung from these few words of sympathy finds no confirmation in the 
remainder of his narrative. 


Nicias is introduced as a soldier, and his military exploits in the Archidamian War 
are described with that transparent economy of detail which the historian reserves 
for operations producing no important result. Except in the case of the attack on 
Minoa, a minor action which was wholly successful (iii. 51), the number of ships and 
men under his command is recorded in each instance.? From these figures it is clear 


t viii. 68. Bury, Ancient Greek Historians, 121, | when the effect of the plague on Athenian man- 
thinks that he was a friend of Antiphon; of this power and of the Lesbian revolt on Athenian 
there is no evidence. finances had created a new situation with which 

2 West seems to me to exaggerate the extent __ the plans of Pericles were not designed to deal. 
to which Nicias can be regarded as a continuator 3 History of Greece, v. 203-10, and vi. 182-4. 
of Pericles’ policy. The supporters of the one + Op. cit. vi. 183. He accepts a manifestly 
did not by any means coincide with the sup- __ inferior reading. 
porters of the other, and it is hard to believe 5 Cf. vi. 15 (on Alcibiades). 
that Nicias could ever have deliberately started 6 On the other hand, it is impossible to agree 
a war. In the Acharnians Dicaeopolis indirectly with Bury (op. cit. 119), who considers the 
attacks Pericles, while the policy which he passage to be malicious. 
advocates seems to bé a comic travesty of that 7 Ferguson, C.A.H. v. 308. 
of Nicias. Use of the term Periclean, applied 8 Even Pericles is not spared (ii. 56). 
narrowly to war-policy, is misleading after 427, 9 iii, 91; iv. 42-5, 53-7, 129-33. No numbers 
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that, while he escaped defeat, his half-successes afforded small compensation for the 
outlay involved.'? More significant is the report of the debate in the Assembly on 
the situation at Pylos (iv. 27-8). The prejudice of Thucydides against Cleon is here 
unmistakable, for he delights in presenting him in an embarrassing position. But it 
has often been observed that the episode brings considerable discredit on Nicias.? 
In order to ruin a personal enemy he seems prepared to endanger the vital interests 
of Athens, since the most promising means of extracting favourable terms of peace 
from Sparta would be lost if incompetent leadership allowed the hoplites on Sphac- 
teria to escape. His conduct is defended by West, and he was perhaps guilty rather 
of miscalculation than of disloyalty to the state. But Thucydides must have recog- 
nized that his account would expose Nicias to damaging charges. If he had been 
anxious to shield him, he could surely have produced a more adequate defence, 
especially in a passage where in portraying Cleon he forsakes his usual impartiality. 
The outcome of the debate “pleased the sober-minded members of the audience’ ,* but 
this statement does not suggest that Thucydides approved of the tactics of Nicias. 
According to Plutarch his resignation was popularly attributed to cowardice,’ and 
this is an interpretation which the account of Thucydides does not entirely exclude. 
The truce of one year concluded in 423 must have been largely the work of Nicias. 
Its terms were favourable to Athens, and only circumstances beyond his control 
prevented it from leading to a permanent peace. Yet Thucydides makes little of 
this diplomatic success, mentioning him only in a quotation from a formal document 
as one of the three strategi who took the oath on behalf of Athens (iv. 119. 2). On the 
other hand, the part played by him in the Peace which was to bear his name is fully 
stressed (v. 16, cf. 46. 5). But the motives to which his desire for peace are ascribed 
deserve careful attention—Mixias pév BovAdpevos, év & atrabns Hv Kai HEvotT0, Stacowoacbar 
THhv edrvxlay, Kai €s Te TO avTixa TOvwY TreTravo8aL Kai adTos Kai TOvs TroAiTas Tadcat Kal 
T@ péAdovtt xpovw Katadireiv dvopa ws ovdev odyjAas THv mdéAw Sieyevero, vouilwy ex Tob 
axwdvvou Tobro EvpPaivew Kal doris €Adyiota TUyn adrov mapcdidwoar, TO 5é aKivduvov Thy 
eipnvyv trapéxew.? Though Thucydides is inclined to attribute to personal ambition 
the policies even of those of whom he admires,® these are scarcely the words of an 
apologist. Nicias must have foreseen some of the difficulties which were to arise in 
the fulfilment of clauses favourable to Athens, and yet he is eager for peace to safe- 
guard his personal reputation.? The Athenians anticipated with joy their release from 
war’? and are said to have been filled with gratitude towards Nicias," but these feelings 
are passed over by Thucydides, who attributes their desire for peace to discourage- 
ment caused by their defeats and fear of revolts among the allies (v. 14. 1). Finally, 








are given in v. 83. 4, but this obscure passage 
leaves room for doubt whether Nicias actually 
left Athens. 

t Cohen, op. cit. 228. 

2 Henderson, The Great War between Athens 
and Sparta, 216-17, who quotes earlier writers 
including Grote. 

3 C.P. xix (1924), 212-14. 

+ 28. 5 (rois owdpoo). As the form of the 
sentence shows, those who took politics seriously 
are contrasted with the irresponsible mob, which 
treated the incident as a sensational joke. 

5 Nic. 8. 1-2, cf. Alcib. 14. 4. The relation of 
Plutarch and his authorities to Thucydides is 
discussed below. 

© West, op. cit. 220-1. 

7 v. 16. 1, which Meyer, Forschungen, ii. 378, 


interprets as a condemnation of Nicias. The 
sentiments here attributed to Nicias resemble 
those censured by Pericles in his last speech 
(ii. 63-4). 

8 Cf. v. 16. 1 on Brasidas and v. 43 on Alci- 
biades. 

9 Cohen, op. cit. 231-2 (cf. Bury, op. cit. 119). 
I cannot, however, agree that in the passage 
quoted above ‘Thucydide a cherché 4 corriger 
ensuite la franchise de son aveu’. 

10 Aristoph. Peace, passim. The value of this 
picture as a suppiement to the account of 
Thucydides is noted by Croiset, Aristophanes and 
the Political Parties at Athens, 110-11. 

1! Plut. Nic. 9. 8-9, Alcib. 14. 2. His source 
cannot be traced. 
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there is little in the narrative of Thucydides to preclude the suggestion that by making 
peace at this stage Nicias threw away the opportunity of gaining a decisive advantage." 
It is only from epigraphical evidence, which illustrates the financial exhaustion of 
Athens, that this hypothesis can be disproved.? 

After the conclusion of the alliance between Athens and Sparta which soon followed 
the Peace* Nicias disappears for a time from the pages of Thucydides. He was pro- 
bably strategus for 421/20 and must have been fully occupied in rebuilding the 
damaged resources of Athens. In 420 he is completely outmanceuvred by Alcibiades, 
and when his mission to Sparta proves an ignominious failure, he is terrified by the 
prospect of having to face the angry Assembly.* His policy of retrenchment at home, 
restoration of strict control over the empire and avoidance of friction with Sparta 
would almost certainly have been more beneficial to Athens than the aggressive plans 
of Alcibiades, which led to disastrous intervention in Peloponnesian quarrels.5 Yet 
Thucydides gives no hint of his own verdict on the respective merits of the two 
policies.° 

The views of Thucydides on the prospects of the Sicilian expedition are expressed 
in unequivocal terms. It was not in itself an error of judgement, but its chances of 
success were destroyed by blunders arising from party struggles at Athens; these 
caused the recall of Alcibiades and left the direction of operations to less competent 
commanders.” Nicias, on the other hand, regarded the enterprise as impracticable, as 
is apparent from his two speeches delivered in the Assembly (vi. 9-14 and 20-3). 
Since Thucydides throughout his account of the Sicilian expedition is particularly 
well informed about Nicias, these speeches perhaps reproduce the speaker’s arguments 
even more closely than usual. On at least two points he disagrees with Thucydides. 
First, his protest that he is not consulting his own interests in advocating a peaceful 
policy (9. 2) reads like a defence against the historian’s interpretation of his motives 
in 421.5 Secondly, he argues that Athens has not fully recovered from the effects 
of the plague and the Archidamian War (12. 1), whereas Thucydides considers this 
recovery complete (26. 2). Not only is Nicias mistaken in his main thesis and in points 
of detail, but he appears in a somewhat ludicrous light when, miscalculating the 
temper of the Athenians, he tries to deter them by stressing the magnitude of the 
armament required. For the second time he is defeated in debate by Alcibiades, and 
his personal animus against his rival is unconcealed (12. 2). 

Why did he consent to participate in leading an expedition of which he dis- 
approved? Thucydides supplies no answer to this question, though the motives of 
Nicias were very probably laudable. A desire to take revenge on Alcibiades has been 
attributed to him,® but it may be doubted whether his decision was influenced by 
private ambition except in the negative sense that refusal to accept joint command 
of the expedition might permanently have damaged his position at home. He must 
have realized that he had been appointed in order to counterbalance the irresponsible 
brilliance of Alcibiades, and his behaviour in Sicily is that of a man conscientiously 

’ De Sanctis, Riv. Fil. v (1927), 31-43. be remembered that Alcibiades was inadequately 
* Lenschau, Bursian, ccxliv (1934), 65; cf. supported. 
Glotz, op. cit. 657. 6 Alcibiades boasts of his achievement in 
3 v. 23-4. In A.J.P. lxi (1940), 420-1, I have _vi. 16. 6, but it cannot be assumed that Thucy- 
endeavoured to show why Nicias favoured the dides agreed with him. 
conclusion of this alliance. 7 ii. 65. 11; Vi. 15. 4, 28. 2. It might be argued 
+ v. 45-6. The motive of Nicias in securing that Thucydides tries to shift the responsibility 
a renewal of the oaths (46. 4-5) is an unessential for the disaster from Nicias to the demos, but 
detail and could well have been omitted. The  daAdors in vi. 15. 4 must include Nicias. 
implications of Thucydides’ account are deve- 8 See above on v. 16. I. 
loped in that of Plutarch (Nic. 10. 7-9). 9 Cohen, op. cit. 233. 
5 Meyer, G.d.A. iv. 472. It must, however, 
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discharging an unwelcome duty. He included a threat of resignation in his attempt 
to bring about the abandonment of the expedition (23. 3), but he evidently felt that, 
if the fleet were to sail, he would be obliged to sail with it. 

Thucydides does not discuss or criticize the plans advanced by the three Athenian 
generals in the council of war held at Rhegium (47-9), but his presentation of the 
debate betrays a predilection for Lamachus’ proposal to attack Syracuse, which is 
favoured—perhaps erroneously—by most modern scholars.! The cautious plan of 
Nicias, which is consistent with his speeches in the Assembly, seems to be regarded 
as fainthearted, and this impression is confirmed by a later passage.? After the 
departure of Alcibiades the operations are conducted by ‘the generals’ or ‘the Athen- 
ians’. Thus Nicias does not receive the credit, which is almost certainly his, for 
planning the successful landing at Dascon in the autumn and the capture of Epipolae 
in the following spring, though he is at the same time shielded from full responsibility 
for the withdrawal from Syracuse for the winter, which bears the mark of his caution 
and is usually considered a strategic blunder.* The energy and practical ability of 
Lamachus must have been of the greatest value throughout these operations, and it 
is significant that the rapid progress of the blockade terminated abruptly with his 
death. But the broad outlines of Athenian strategy were doubtless determined by 
Nicias. His illness had begun before Lamachus was killed, but Thucydides mentions 
this somewhat casually (102. 2) and does not appear to hold it responsible for the 
subsequent stagnation of the Athenian offensive. 

With Nicias left in sole command Thucydides’ opinion of his generalship is more 
easily traced. Through misguided contempt for Gylippus and his small armament 
he fails to take adequate precautions to prevent him from reaching Syracuse (vi. 
104. 3; Vii. 1-2). Although the third Syracusan counter-wall has not yet intersected 
the Athenian line, he now despairs of operations on land (vii. 4. 4) and concentrates 
upon the construction of a naval base at Plemmyrium. This is considered by Thucy- 
dides to be a mistake owing to the difficulty of obtaining supplies (4. 6). The dispatch 
which Nicias sent to Athens at the end of this summer is both pathetic and revealing 
(11-15). Since there is no reason to believe that a copy of the original was preserved, 
it belongs rather to the category of Thucydidean speeches than to that of documents 
which he has transcribed verbatim.5 The wording has been chosen by the historian, 
and it is scarcely credible that even Nicias can in the original report have allowed his 
incapacity to stand out so glaringly. He has surrendered the initiative to the enemy, 
he is unable to check insubordination among his troops, and he tells the unpleasant 
truth to preserve his own safety. Though mention of his illness may rouse some 
sympathy, his defence is so lame as almost to amount to self-condemnation. 

Retained in his command through the folly of the Athenian populace, he naturally 
remains on the defensive in the spring of 413 awaiting the arrival of Demosthenes, 
and he can scarcely be blamed for the loss of Plemmyrium and the defeats of his 
rapidly deteriorating fleet. On the other hand, Thucydides surely intends that his 


1 The plan of Lamachus is recorded at some 
length and with a convincing eloquence of which 
its originator was probably incapable. According 
to Busolt, Gr. Gesch. iii. 2, 1305, Philistus thought 
the proposal of Lamachus the best, but this is 
a mere conjecture, which is not supported by 
Plutarch (Nic. 14. 3). De Sanctis, Riv. Fil. 
vii (1929), 448-51, strangely believes the account 
of this council to be a fabrication. If Thucydides 
invented the plan of Nicias with the object of 
shielding him, he could surely have found a less 
discreditable one. 





2 vil. 42. 3 (the survey of Demosthenes, which 
will be mentioned below). 

3 Cf. Plut., Nic. 16. 1-6 and 17. 1. Plutarch, 
however, wishing to focus attention on Nicias 
and perhaps influenced by the Acharnians, 
exaggerates the subordination of Lamachus. 

+ Cf. vii. 42. 3, where the withdrawal is attri- 
buted to Nicias. Contemporary opinion at 
Athens is represented by a reference in the 
Birds (640, peAAounav), produced early in 414. 

5 Gomme, Essays in Greek History and Litera- 
ture, 167, n. 2. 
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readers should endorse the severely critical views of Demosthenes, who has no 
patience with the hesitant methods practised by Nicias from the opening of the 
campaign (42. 3). In the deliberation of the generals which follows the failure of the 
attack on Epipolae the combination of irresolution and obstinacy in the character of 
Nicias is exposed in the clearest light (48-9). Inwardly undecided on the question of 
withdrawal from Syracuse,’ he opposes this step with unusual vehemence when 
addressing his colleagues. Fear of condemnation after his return to Athens is, as he 
freely admits, his principal reason for adopting this course. His other argument 
against evacuation is the exhaustion of the Syracusans, but collapse or betrayal could 
scarcely be expected on the eve of victory. His optimistic tone misleads his colleagues, 
who imagine that he must be in possession of information which he does not disclose. 
Hence, although Eurymedon shares the opinion of Demosthenes that withdrawal is 
imperative, no decision is reached until finally after a delay of some weeks circum- 
stances compel even Nicias to yield.?, The general panic which the eclipse of the moon 
inspires is paralleled by the reaction to the mutilation of the Hermae, and it cannot be 
held that the greater part of the army is associated with Nicias in his superstitious fears 
in order to lessen his responsibility. His proneness to superstition is stressed in a con- 
temptuous parenthesis—#v ydp 7 Kal dyav Jevacn@ Te Kai Td TovovTw mpooKeipevos (50. 4). 

His heroism in the last stages of the disaster does not appear to be exaggerated. 
It is characteristic of him to be at his best in a desperate situation, and his two final 
speeches are the most effective of his career. A few minor features of the story are, 
however, not wholly creditable. Acceptance of his offer to pay the expenses incurred 
by Syracuse throughout the war if his section of the army were spared (83. 2) would 
have completed the financial ruin of Athens, and his personal surrender to Gylippus 
could be interpreted as an attempt to save his own life? in spite of his disavowal of this 
motive (85. 1, 86. 3). The significance of Thucydides’ closing words of sympathy 
(86. 5) has already been discussed. 

The impression created in antiquity by Thucydides’ picture of Nicias is illustrated 
by the Nicias of Plutarch. The earlier chapters, being drawn from a host of mis- 
cellaneous sources, are to a large extent independent of the tradition established by 
Thucydides, but the account of the Sicilian expedition, which is based on historical 
authorities, throws some light on the problem under discussion. The narrative of 
Plutarch is especially valuable in that it is subjective and full of judgements, favour- 
able and unfavourable, upon the character and generalship of Nicias. While the bulk 
of the material must derive ultimately from Thucydides, the influence of a Sicilian 
tradition represented by Philistus and Timaeus is plainly traceable.* Philistus, though 
an eyewitness of the campaign in his boyhood, is said to have followed Thucydides 
very closely,? and Timaeus used both his predecessors. As Nicias must long have 
remained an arch-enemy in Syracusan minds, the Sicilian tradition would naturally 





™ Here as elsewhere it may be assumed that 
Thucydides does not merely guess the feelings of 
Nicias. Abbott, Thucydides, 86-8, points out that 
where he is uncertain he admits uncertainty and 
does not speculate. The clumsily repetitive 
character of vii. 48-9 is designed to stress the 
indecision of Nicias. 

2 He insists that an open vote should not be 
recorded (so. 3), and his motive is perhaps not 
merely to conceal the decision from the Syra- 
cusans but also to render more difficult the 
substantiation of charges against himself and 
his colleagues after their return to Athens. 
Thucydides, however, does not make this point 


clear. 

3 So Plutarch interprets it in Comp. Nic. et 
Crass. 5. 4. 

+ Philistus is no doubt responsible for several 
proper names not found in Thucydides and for 
some details which would impress a youthful 
eyewitness (Busolt, Hermes, xxxiv (1899), 287- 
91); Timaeus probably for omens and oracles 
(ibid. 295-6). 

5 Theon, Progymn. in Rhet. Graec. (ed. 
Spengel) ii. 63. 25. His charge of plagiarism, 
though certainly exaggerated, doubtless has 
some foundation (Laqueur, R.E. xix. 2416). 
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be hostile, and there is evidence that Philistus occasionally interpreted his actions 
most unsympathetically.' This hostility is liable to lead to inaccuracy. For example, 
in Thucydides Demosthenes persuades Nicias, apparently without difficulty, to 
sanction the night attack on Epipolae (vii. 43. 1, cf. Diod. xiii. 11. 3), whereas in 
Plutarch Nicias after strenuous opposition is eventually outvoted (21. 3-6, cf. 22. 1).? 
Now some of the judgements on the actions of Nicias may be based upon information, 
whether true or false, independently contributed by Sicilian authorities, but many are 
inferences, mostly legitimate, drawn solely from the objective narrative of Thucy- 
dides. It is impossible either to discriminate with certainty between these two classes 
or to decide at what stage in the transmission of the story each inference was made.’ 
In some cases facts supplied by Thucydides are used in defence of Nicias: stress laid 
upon his illness, for instance, extenuates his failures and accentuates his fortitude 
(17. 3; 26. 4). But Plutarch’s tone is more critical in the Nicias than in most Lives, 
and a number of inferences from Thucydides’ account are unfavourable. While the 
latter does not expressly criticize the plan suggested by Nicias in the council of 
Rhegium (vi. 47), Plutarch roundly censures its excessive caution (14. 2-3).4 Thus 
the alleged bias of Thucydides evoked a corresponding bias neither in the subjective 
version of Plutarch nor, apparently, in those of intermediate writers. Yet, if they 
detected so easily the attempt of Thucydides to impose upon them, it is indeed strange 
that they should have paid him the compliment of following his account so closely. 


From the foregoing examination it is seen that Thucydides ignores opportunities 
of defending or commending Nicias, attributes discreditable motives to him, dis- 
agrees with his opinions, underlines his strategic errors, and, most frequently of all, 
allows his failures to speak for themselves. The modern verdict that Nicias was a 
mediocre statesman and general called upon to play a part for which he was unsuited 
is derived almost exclusively from Thucydides, and it is the verdict which he intends 
to suggest. If he shows any sympathy at all for Nicias, it is a sympathy which springs 
from an intimate knowledge of contemporary politics and warfare. He could appreci- 
ate the difficulty both of controlling the Athenian demos, at whose hands he had 
suffered banishment, and of conducting a blockade at Syracuse, where he had studied 
the terrain with minute care. There is no reason to believe that he rescued Nicias 
from the stigma of being held responsible for the ultimate loss of the Athenian 
empire.’ When the Sicilian disaster was still a lively memory in the minds of many 
Athenians and the History of Thucydides had not yet acquired its dominating 
authority, Lysias—admittedly a somewhat unreliable witness—could warmly praise 
the public services of Nicias,° and Plato in a very early dialogue could draw an 





' Fr. 46, F.H.G.i. 189. A fragment of Timaeus 
(fr. 103, F.H.G. i. 219) implies condemnation of 
the Athenian expedition, and Laqueur, op. cit. 
2426, believes that he was hostile to Nicias. 

2 The arguments here attributed to Nicias are 
among those which in Thucydides (vii. 48) he 
uses in opposing withdrawal from Syracuse. 
They appear to have been deliberately misplaced 
by some writer who wished to represent him as 
incapable of consenting to offensive action even 
where it was clearly desirable. 

3 Busolt, op. cit. 292-5, attributes all the 
criticisms of Nicias’ generalship (whether 
founded upon the account of Thucydides or upon 
independent information) to Philistus. This is 
unwarranted. 

4 Cf. also Nic. 15. 3-4 with Thuc. vi. 62. On the 





condemnation of the part played by Nicias in the 
debate on Pylos (which cannot be affected by the 
Sicilian tradition, though it may be influenced to 
some extent by comedy) see above, 60, n. 5. 

5 According to Pausanias (i. 29. 12) it was 
because he had acted dishonourably that his 
name did not appear in an inscription at Athens 
which gave a list of the dead. But Pausanias 
may well be mistaken in assuming the deliberate 
omission of his name; the inscription can 
scarcely have been a complete casualty list, 
which would be enormous, and may have re- 
ferred only to certain tribes. The quotation from 
Philistus contained in this passage concerns only 
the voluntary surrender of Nicias and has 
nothing to do with the inscription. 
© xviii. 2-3. The date of the speech is ¢. 396. 
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attractive picture of him as an intelligent and cultivated man and an expert on 
courage.! Cleon, Agis, and a few lesser characters in Thucydides are undervalued, 
still fewer, such as Brasidas and possibly Pericles, may be ranked too highly. Nicias 
belongs to the large company of those whose merits and defects are weighed with 


perfect judgement and strict impartiality.? 


Ki1nG’s COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-ITYNE 


1 The Laches is dated by most scholars among 
the earliest Platonic dialogues. The dramatic 
date is ¢. 423-420, when the reputation of Nicias 
stood high, but readers could not be expected 
entirely to forget subsequent events. 

2 This article was accepted for publication by 
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Philologus shortly before the outbreak of war. 
Since, very naturally, no proofs have been re- 
ceived, I have now considered myself justified 
in submitting it to this journal. Revision has 
caused me to make a few unimportant changes. 








RESOLVED FEET IN THE TRIMETERS OF EURIPIDES 
AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PLAYS! 


THE regular increase in the proportion of resolved feet in the iambic trimeters of 
Euripides’ later plays was first commented upon in 1807 by J. Gottfried Hermann,? 
who therefrom deduced the principle that the date of any play of Euripides could be 
directly determined from the frequency of its resolutions. This criterion he restated 
in several of his works? in the following years, and when Elmsley* objected that it 
was of uncertain value on account of the small number of plays of certain date by 
which it might be verified, he replied with a strong defence of his case :5 he did not, 
however, develop his principle in detail or give figures in its support.® The first scholar 
to publish the totals of trisyllabic feet in each play was Zirndorfer :’ relying largely 
on these, he produced a chronology of Euripides’ dramatic composition in several 
respects superior to any predecessor’s. His conclusions were questioned by C. F. W. 
Miiller,® who, while accepting Hermann’s thesis as being in general correct, doubted 
its reliability for determining the exact period of a tragedy’s composition. Conse- 
quently, although he gave the totals of trisyllabic feet en passant, Miiller made no 
attempt to suggest dates. At almost the same time as Miiller’s treatise appeared, 
J. Rumpel? published an article giving a full and detailed list of references to all tri- 
syllabic feet in Euripides: from this evidence he divided the dramas into four age- 
groups, but did not go so far as to assign specific dates. Criticisms of Zirndorfer’s 
dating similar to those made by Miiller were put forward by T. Bergk'°—but, it must 


1 I am obliged to Mr. E. Harrison for many 
helpful suggestions upon this paper and especially 
for very generous assistance in the revision of the 
statistics. He has checked my lists by his own, 
and the corrections that I owe to him have 
brought his figures and mine into harmony 
except that each of us includes or excludes some 
lines of the text (cf. infra, p. 69, n. 7, p. 70, Nn. 2, 
and p. 84, nn. 1 and 2) which the other excludes 
or includes. 

2 Observationes de Graecae linguae dialectis, 
1807, §9 (in Opuscula, i, 1827, p. 136): ‘Patet 
vero, vicissim e diligentia poetae vel negligentia 
aetatem fabulae elucescere’. 

3 Eur. Supplices, 1811, p. iv: Elementa Doctri- 
nae Metricae, Leipzig, 1816, p. 115; Glasgow, 
1817, p. 79: Epitome Docir. Metr., 1818, p. 59; 
and ed. 1844, p. 54: Eur. Bacchae, 1823, p. xxxix 
(also pp. xli and xiii). 

+ Eur. Medea, Oxford, 1818, p. 70, n. h; 
Leipzig, 1822, p. 55, n. 4; ‘melius de ea re judicare 
possemus, si pauciores essent Euripidis tragoe- 
diae, quarum aetas nobis prorsus ignota esset’. 

5 ‘Notice of Mr. Elmsley’s Edition of the 
Medea of Euripides’, Classical Journal, vol. xix 
(no. 38), 1819, pp. 271-2, reprinted under title 
of ‘Annotationes Hermanni’ in Elmsley, Medea, 
Leipzig, 1822, p. 329, and in Elmsley, Heraclidae 
et Medea, 2nd ed., 1828, p. 486: ‘nobis quidem 
minime dubia videtur haec ratio tempora 
tragoediarum ex scribendi incuria constituendi’. 


© If he had done so, he would hardly have 
made the error of stating, with regard to the 
Ion, ‘quantum ex numeris versuum colligi potest, 
scripta haec fabula nec post Olymp. LXXXIX 
[424-421] nec multo prius’ (Jon, 1827, p. xxxii). 

7 De chronologia fabularum Euripidearum 
disp., Marburg, 1839. Zirndorfer’s figures are far 
from correct, especially in the case of the Hec. 

8 De pedibus solutis in dialogorum senartis 
Aeschyli, Sophoclis, Euripidis, Berlin, 1866, p. 12, 
‘ne indicium illud nimis sit fallax atque haud 
raro deceperit Zirndorferum, vereor quam 
maxime’; cf. p. 43. Miiller’s totals, given in a 
footnote to p. 44, are commendably accurate. 

9 ‘Die Auflésungen im Trimeter des Euripides’, 
Philologus, xxiv (1866), pp. 407-21. His long lists 
of references are fairly complete, but need to be 
analysed and tabulated before being of any 
practical value. As J. Descroix (Le Trimétre 
tambique, p. 109) remarks, ‘les pourcentages ne 
sont pas marqués qui seuls permettraient une 
comparaison facile et efficace’. Such a tabulation 
of Rumpel’s lists was in fact provided by R. H. 
Tanner in ‘The ’O8voojs of Cratinus and the 
Cyclops of Euripides’, Trans. Proc. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc. xlvi (1915), p. 185, n. 34; in it a few of 
Rumpel’s minor errors are corrected (p. 186, 
n.). Other faults in Rumpel’s work are criti- 
cized by Descroix, pp. 109, 120-1, 172. 

10 ‘Die Abfassungszeit der Andromache des 
Euripides’, Hermes, xviii (1883), p. 496, DR. 2: 
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be admitted, probably for no other reason than that some of Zirndorfer’s dates 
clashed with those which he himself proposed. More recently the value of the fre- 
quency of resolution in Euripides as evidence for the time of a tragedy’s composition 
has been generally recognized by scholars. Thus Wilamowitz' wrote: ‘mehr als aus 
diesen dusserlichen Kriterien ist aus der sprachlichen und metrischen Form zu 
gewinnen, wofiir G. Hermann die grundlegenden Beobachtungen gemacht hat’, and 
A. E. Haigh? went further by stating: ‘the comparative frequency of resolved 
syllables in a play is an indication, if not of the exact year, at any rate of the general 
period, to which it belongs’. Even H. D. F. Kitto,3 who in the case of Sophocles holds 
that the frequency of resolution has little or no connexion with chronology, makes no 
objection to the application of stylostatistics to Euripides, ‘whose dramatic mind, 
and therefore methods, were different. Sophocles more than any other dramatist 
reflects the speaker’s mind at the moment in language, rhythm, even syntax; ... 
An “external” style like Euripides’ is much more likely to change chronologically and 
measurably’. This is certainly true: but it is not enough to imply merely that Euri- 
pides made no conscious effort to vary his metrical style according to the needs of 
different dramas: in point of fact many of the various tendencies and trends discussed 
below exhibit such remarkable regularity in their progress, in complete disregard of 
the widely divergent character and emotional content of each successive drama, that 
they may be considered to be predominantly uwnconscious—or rather subconscious.* 
It is from this circumstance that the principle gains its reliability, since it seems that 
only in rare instances is the subconscious development of the resolution-frequency 
distorted by any conscious or deliberate change of style.s There remains, however, the 
possibility that some distortion may have been caused by acctdental changes in the 
use of resolution. These so-called ‘natural’ or ‘inevitable’ variations are not infre- 
quently postulated by scholars on the perhaps understandable supposition that it 
would indeed be a noteworthy phenomenon if Euripides’ metrical practice had 
developed with perfectly rigid and unaltering regularity over a period of so many 
years. Some minute and unimportant fluctuations are admittedly found (see p. 71, 
n.1: cf. also p. 78, n. 4); but whether they occurred on a large scale is a question 
that cannot be answered with any degree of certainty. Accidental variations may 
account for the unexpected resolution-frequencies in four plays (£/., Phoen., Bacch., 
and I.A., q.v. below): yet in each case there are alternative explanations of at least 
equal plausibility. However, apart from these possible exceptions, the poet’s style 
in all the other plays seems to have developed steadily and uninterruptedly ; and it 








‘dieses formale Kriterium ist ein wohl zu beach- 
tendes Moment, auf dessen Bedeutung schon 
lange vorher G. Hermann hingewiesen hatte, 
aber durchaus kein untriiglicher Massstab. Noch 
weniger durfte Zirndorfer mit diesem metrischen 
Kanon die dramatische Composition der euri- 
pideischen Tragédien unmittelbar in Verbindung 
bringen.’ 

* Herakles, i* (1895), p. 143, cf. i* (1889), p. 348. 

2 The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 1896, p. 283. 

3 ‘Sophocles, Statistics, and the “Trachiniae’’’, 
Amer. Journ. Philol., 1x (1939), p. 178, N. 3. 

* The great change between Hippol. and 
Andr. (see below) must have been entirely 
deliberate (whether or not lost plays intervened) : 
the subsequent general tendency for the resolu- 
tions to increase was probably due in part to 
conscious intention, in part to unconscious 
development of style. But in most other respects 


the development seems to have been usually 
subconscious. 

5 It would of course be quite incorrect to claim 
that nowhere in the plays do passages occur 
where Euripides consciously varied the fre- 
quency of resolutions to express special emotions 
or to create special effects: Descroix (pp. 236-8) 
cites several possible examples, some of them in 
the Bacchae: ‘s’il est question de Dionysos, de 
son culte, des Ménades, le rythme devient agité 
et comme secoué par le délire bachique; les 
séries de bréves se pressent. Mais la situation 
se fait pathétique, les résolutions disparais- 
sent....’ There are without doubt certain other 
similar instances: but on the whole they appear 
to be relatively few in number, and to make 
little or no difference to the figures for the com- 
plete plays. 
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is on this assumption that are based the datings suggested below as being those most 
probably indicated by the metrical evidence. 

Several sets of statistics illustrative of Hermann’s criterion have been compiled. 
The bare totals of trisyllabic feet and their frequency were given by some of the scholars 
mentioned above,’ by A. Church,? by E. Harrison,3 and others :* fuller calculations and 
exhaustive analyses have been published by T. Zielifski5 and J. Descroix.® Never- 
theless none of these figures can be considered satisfactory: what appears to be an 
error of principle (committed in all of them”) is the inclusion of trisyllabic feet caused 
by proper names.® It is clear that whereas in the case of ordinary words the poet 
had complete freedom? in the choice whether or not to employ words causing resolu- 
tion, in the case of proper names he had little opportunity of avoiding those that were 
traditionally inherent in the story with which he was dealing, and that it was in 
consequence entirely a matter of chance how many or how few of these names 
happened to be such as would cause trisyllabic feet.'° To choose a random instance, 
in the Jon there are 19 resolutions (in 1,045 lines) involving proper names, but in the 
Helen (composed soon afterwards) there are ror (in 1,253 lines). The main reason for 
this sudden increase is that the plot of the Helen requires the frequent repetition of the 
names “Edévn, MevéAaos, and (to a lesser extent) @eovdn. To include the numbers of 
resolutions due to these names (most of which Euripides had no option but to employ) 
in the total of trisyllabic feet, as the above-mentioned writers have done, is largely 
to destroy the value of the statistics as indications of the free development of Euri- 
pides’ style.’ Another example occurs in the Hippolytus, where several of these 


1 The percentages used by Haigh (p. 283, n. 1) 
were calculated (without direct acknowledge- 
ment) from Zirndorfer’s totals, and are conse- 
quently quite unreliable; the figure for the Hec. 
(cf. also p. 295, n. 1) is exceptionally inaccurate. 

2 ‘The Chronology of the Dramas of Euri- 
pides’, C.R. xiv (1900), p. 438. The smallness of 
the resolution-frequencies attributed by Church 
to some plays shows that a very large number of 
trisyllabic feet must have been entirely over- 
looked. The figures are in consequence extremely 
misleading: e.g. in the list of increasing resolu- 
tions, the positions of Med. and Alc., Hec. and 
Andr., Phoen. and Jon are all inverted out 
of their true order, while Heracl. and Herc. are 
quite out of place. It is unfortunate that H. J. 
Rose, in his Handbook of Greek Literature, 1934, 
(see p. 184, n. 17) accepted such an inaccurate 
set of statistics. 

3 “Verse-Weight’, C.Q. viii (1914), pp. 209-10; 
‘Aristophanes, Frogs, 1203’, C.R. xxxvii (1923), 
p. 13, cf. Proc. Cambr. Philol. Soc. xciv—xcvi 
(1913), p. 18. 

4 C. G. Firnhaber, Iphigenia in Aulis, 1841, 
pp. 294-5, gave, for both Bacch. and J.A., totals 
of resolved feet in each position and classified 
references to lines containing two or three resolu- 
tions. His figures are unreliable, as he himself 
admitted (p. 294, n.). Similar totals (fairly 
complete) were provided for Tro., J.T., Ion, and 
Hel. by L. Enthoven (see below, p. 79, n. 6). 

5 Tragodumenon Libri Tres, Cracow, 1925, 
Liber Il, pp. 133-240. 
© Le Trimétre iambique des iambographes a la 





comédie nouvelle, Macon, 1931. 

7 Except in the totals published by C. F. W. 
Miller and Enthoven, and in the inadequate 
percentages of A. Church. 

8 All references to ‘proper names’, both here 
and below, should be understood as also in- 
cluding adjectives formed from proper names. 

9 Except perhaps in some of the declined 
cases of zarzp, in iepds, éAenos (and compounds), 
motepov, Odvaros, etc., common words without 
suitable Greek equivalents or alternatives, which 
cause resolution whenever used: cf. p. 73, below. 

10 Tt is true that, as a natural development 
parallel to the increase in frequency of ordinary 
resolutions, Euripides tended to use proper 
names which involve resolution more often in the 
later than in the earlier plays. Thus lines like 
“Edévnv Mevédews iva AGB. Kaddv yévos (1.A. 1168) 
do not normally appear in his earlier composition. 
But in spite of this increasing tendency to repeat 
resolution-causing proper names frequently and 
sometimes even superfluously, the fact remains 
that his employment of them was never any- 


-thing like free (in the sense that his employment 


of ordinary resolutions was free), since at all 
times he was clearly unable either to avoid them 
(beyond a certain degree) if the plot required 
them, or to repeat them if the plot did not 
require them. Consequently such resolutions 
should be considered in a class apart. (For 
a discussion of some of them see Harrison in 
C.R. liv (1940), p. 154.) 

11 Kitto (p. 184, n. 7) suggests, with reference 
to Sophocles, that ‘so evidently careful a crafts- 
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sets of figures show eleven instances of a dactyl in the first foot, although the play 
was written in a period of Euripides’ composition when first-foot dactyls are very rare 
indeed. The compilers correctly remark' that each of the eleven cases was caused by 
the proper name ‘JmzéAuros: but no word of explanation or comment is given in the 
countless other instances which occur in some of these statistics where the inclusion 
of the totals due to proper names causes equally great but less obvious distortion.? 
Yet another important consideration is the fact that the difference between resolu- 
tions involving proper names and those involving ordinary words must always have 
been kept very clearly in mind by the tragedians themselves, as is shown by their 
admission of anapaestic proper names into feet where anapaestic ordinary words 
were forbidden. It is therefore essential that all resolutions involving proper names 
should be kept in a class apart,} not only in order to permit a uniform standard of 
comparison between the plays, but also to ensure that only that part of the poet’s 
metrical style in which he was completely free should be examined.* For other 
reasons also some of the previous statistics must be considered very unsatisfactory : 
those of Zirndorfer include resolutions in trochaic tetrameters catalectic: those of 
Rumpel contain ‘lyric trimeters’ which, being embedded in lyric passages, clearly 
belong to a style quite different from that of the spoken lines :5 those of Zielinski lose 
much of their worth because of his exclusion of first-foot anapaests, which are treated 
in a separate chapter (pp. 199-203). 

The following principles, accordingly, have been observed in the compilation of 
the tables. (1) Resolutions involving® proper names and adjectives formed from them 
are ignored in the calculations and the observations on style, but their totals are given 
in the last three columns of Table 1 for the sake of completeness. (2) Lyric trimeters 
(i.e. such as were, apparently, sung or chanted) are not included; but such trimeters 
as seem to have been spoken by a character in dialogue with the chorus or with 
another actor singing in lyrics have been included, e.g. Hel. 625-6, 630-1, 646-7, etc.’ 





man would obviously avoid ordinary resolutions 
in proportion as he could not avoid the others’ 
fi.e. resolutions involving proper names]; but 
the same would hardly be applicable in the case 
of Euripides. 

1 Harrison, p. 209, n. 1; Zielinski, pp. 144-5; 
Descroix, p. 171. 

2 Reference to the last columns of Table 1 
shows that the set of figures which includes 
trisyllabic feet resulting from proper names in- 
verts the order of Med. and Heracl., Hec. and 
Suppl., Herc. and Tro., I.T. and Ion. 

3 They were rightly left out of consideration 
by E. C. Yorke, ‘Trisyllabic Feet in the Dialogue 
of Aeschylus’, C.Q. xxx (1936), pp. 116-19, and 
by Kitto, op. cit., p. 184, n. 7. 

¢ Zielinski’s defence of the inclusion in his 
statistics of proper names fails to answer any 
of the above objections (p. 154): ‘etsi enim 
concedendum est nominis proprii inevitabilem 
usum solvendi necessitatem poetis imposuisse, 
tamen cur haec solutio cum alia cumularetur nil 
fuit causae, nisi jam ita assuefactae erant aures 
solutionibus conduplicatis, ut eas sine molestia 
ferrent.’ 

5 Cf. J. D. Denniston, ‘Lyric Iambics in Greek 
Drama’, in Greek Poetry and Life, p. 127, where 
the different rules governing lyric trimeters are 


enumerated. 

6 To define more precisely, a resolution is 
taken as involving a proper name if the proper 
name occupies either one or two of the last two 
syllables in a dactyl or tribrach, or of the first 
two syllables in an anapaest: consequently in 
such a line as ydyous "Idowv Baorsxois evvdleras 
(Med. 18) the resolution is not regarded as in- 
volving the name. (It may be remarked that 
there are three instances in the Cyclops (154, 
558, 560) of an anapaest in which the only syllable 
to involve a proper name is one of the first two, 
but that no such anapaest is found in tragedy 
proper; there seems to be no instance at all of 
an anapaest in which only the two short syllables 
involve a proper name.) 

7 Many of the discrepancies between previous 
sets of figures were largely due to divergent 
treatments of the trimeters (real and apparent) 
which occur in lyric surroundings: as the pro- 
blem admits so much subjectivity, the only exact 
method is to give a full list of the lines that are 
(rightly or wrongly) included here as having 
been spoken amidst lyrics: Alc. 246-7, 251-2, 
257-8, 264-5, 404-5; Med. 1271-2, 1277-8; Heracl. 
71-9, 84-5, 88-9, 93-4, 97-100, 105-6; Hippol. 
565-8, 570, 575-6, 581-2, 589-90, 834-5, 856-65, 
871-6, 881; Andr. 828, 832, 836, 840, 845, 851-2, 
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(3) Words like wéAews, which are sometimes compressed by synizesis, are considered 
always to possess their full number of syllables except in the cases where synizesis 
is needed. 


























TABLE I 
Totals and proportions of resolved feet in the plays of Euripides? 
Proportion of res 
Total of feet to total he emer No. of Total of | Proportion of all re- 
Date of performance resolved resolutions | all resolved | solved feet (proper 
tf certain (bracketed.| Total | feet (proper | Expressed involving | feet (proper | names included) to 
tf known within of names in Expressed| proper names | total of trimeters, ex- 
Play approx. limits) trimeters| excluded) | percentage | in ratio names included) | pressed in percentage 
Cyclops oe 585 205 350% j|rin 2-9 39 244 41'7% 
Rhesus ‘eo 682 55 8-1 rin 12°4 9 64 9°4 
Alcestis 438 802 50 6:2 1 in 16-0 3 53 6°6 
Medea 431 1,037 68 6°6 rin 15°3 7 75 7°2 
Heraclidae - 888 51 5°7 tin 17°4 17 68 7:7 
Hippolytus 428 987 42 4°3 1 in 23°5 20 62 6°3 
Andromache ve 936 106 II°3 tin 8-8 44 150 16-0 
Hecuba (c. 424) 920 117 12°7 tin 7°9 64 181 19°7 
Supplices a 915 124 13°6 rin 74 33 157 17°2 
Electra se 960 162 16°9 tin 5:9 45 207 21°6 
Hercules - 984 212 21°5 tin 4°6 16 228 23°2 
Troades 415 794 168 21°2 tin 47 45 213 26°8 
Iphigenia ¥e 1,074 251 23°4 tin 4°3 65 316 29°4 
in Tauris 
Ion - 1,045 270 25°8 tin 3°9 19 289 27°79 
Helen 412 1,253 345 27°5 tin 3°6 Ior 446 35°6 
Phoentssae (411-409) 1,164 300 25°8 tin 3°9 106 406 34°9 
Orestes 408 1,134 447 39°4 rin 2°5 114 561 49°5 
Bacchae 406 918 345 37°6 rin 27 55 400 43°6 
(composed 407 ?) 
Iphigenia 406 816 283 34°7 rin 2:9 71 354 43°4 
in Aulide | (composed 407 ?) 
Total or 
average 17,894 3,601 20°'12% |1in 4°97 873 41474 25°00% 


























The figures in Table 1 reveal two main trends in Euripides’ use of resolution. In 
the first period, from his earliest extant tragedies to the Hippolytus (428 B.c.), there 
seems to have been a small decrease? in the proportion of trisyllabic feet, from well 


1184-5, 1203, 1208, 1218, 1221; Hec. 688, 693, 6098, 
701, 709, 713, 1085-6, 1093; Suppl. 1009-11, 1073, 
1076; Herc. 740-1, 747-8, 754-6, 760-2, 816-17, 
819, 916, 1039-41, 1179, 1181, II9I, 1195, 1198, 
12023 lon, 771-5 (= 4 Il.), 778-81, 785-8, 792-5, 
1443-4, 1450-1, 1456-7, 1462, 1468-0, 1473, 1477, 
1485, 1488 ; Tro. 235-8, 240, 243, 246, 248, 251, 255, 
259, 261, 264, 268, 270, 273, 277, 1218-25, 1232-4, 
1240-50; El, 866-72, 1165, 1168, 1172-6; J.T. 646, 
650, 831, 841, 850-1, 855, 863, 866; Hel. 625-6, 
630-1, 646-7, 652-3, 660, 663, 665, 669, 672, 675, 
679, 683, 688; Phoen. 106-8, 112-13, 117-18, 
123-6, 131, 133-4, 138-40, 150, 154-5, 158-62, 
170-4, 179-81, 193-201, 1342-4, 1347-9; Or. 1251-2, 
1258-60, 1271-2, 1278-80, 1286-7, 1291-2, 1296-8, 
1301, 1380, 1393, 1425, 1452, 1473, 1503-5, 1539-40, 
1543-4; Bacch. 1024-7, 1029-30, 1032-3, 1039-40, 
1165-7; I.A. 1336-7; Rhes. 704-5, 722-3, 736-7, 
745-6, 890-4, 904-5. All other trimeters in the 
lyric sections are ignored. 

t In Cycl. 115 and 231, however, scansion by 
synizesis has been preferred to the assumption 
of an anapaest, by satyric licence, in the fourth 
and third feet respectively. 

2 All figures are based on Murray’s Oxford 
text. J.A. 1578-614 and 1621-6, which are 


bracketed, are omitted, as well as the fragments 
of the lost parts of the Heraclidae and Bacchae. 
Lines bracketed as corrupt are uniformly ex- 
cluded: lines completely obelized are also ex- 
cluded, except for Cycl. 395, 440; Med. 738, 741, 
910; Heracl. 396-7, 785; Hippol. 468, 952, 1459; 
Suppl. 1089-91; Herc. 845, 1417; Jon, 2, 828; 
Tro. 862-3; El. 546, 929; Or. 497; 1..A. 521, 1022-3. 
Lines only partly obelized are included, but with 
the following exceptions, in which the sense or 
metre seems unsatisfactory: Med. 1077; Heracl. 
223, 513, 969; Suppl. 1101; Herc. 1003, 1159, 13043 
Ion, 286, 602; Or. 1236; I.A. 971, 1185, 1207, 1573. 
Although deficient to the extent of one foot, 
Heracl. 710 and Jon, 1171 have been retained. 
The undermentioned common words have been 
counted as ordinary resolutions (they are printed 
in the Oxford text as proper names): Alc. 24, 
844, 1141 Odvarov; Andr. 603 dpidkov; Hec. 345 
ixéovov; Herc. 615 x@ovias; Ion, 1130 yevérats, 
1147 ovpavds, 1149 HAvos; Tro. 769 Oavdrov; I.T. 
1161 dcig; Hel. 570 évodias; Phoen. 3 yA, 532 
giroripias, 536 icdrnra, 542 lodrns; Bacch. 1026 
Odeos. 

3 It has not been previously suggested that in 
this first period the proportion of trisyllabic feet 
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over 6% (or from 8-1%, i.e. 1 in 12-4 lines, if the Rhesus is genuine and the earliest 
play) to 4-3% (1 in 23°5).' At this time the average frequency of resolutions was 
similar to the average of Aeschylus and Sophocles, whose general metrical traditions 
Euripides at first tended in several respects to follow.? In the second, from the 
Andromache (c. 425) to the Orestes (408), the proportion increased rapidly from 11-3% 
(1 in 8-8) to 39°4% (1 in 2:5). The last two plays, the Bacchae and Iphigenta in Aulide, 
both show a certain falling-off in the frequency. This circumstance may possibly 
indicate a changed metrical style in the poet’s last years (408-406) ; but the decrease 
can equally well be assigned to a quite different and special cause, as suggested below. 
The statistics for the Cyclops are given for the sake of comparison; they possess, 
however, no value in determining its date, since in the satyr-play considerably greater 
metrical licence was permitted than in tragedy. 

The analysis (contained in Table 2) of the comparative frequency of the anapaests, 
dactyls, and tribrachs in the various possible positions in the iambic trimeter yields 
interesting results. Some of the frequencies remain approximately constant or 
fluctuate irregularly, but in others definite tendencies* can be distinguished. (1) First- 
foot dactyls do not occur (except for one instance in the Rhesus and one in the Alcestts') 
until the beginning of the second period (i.e. in the Andromache). From then onwards 
the proportion of dactyls in the first foot increases with a large degree of regularity. 
(2) Second-foot tribrachs show a general increase, although in several plays the per- 
centages waver in an apparently indeterminate manner: the proportion in the earliest 
plays, however, is lower (Med. 9%, Hippol. 7%) and in the latest plays higher (Or. 
18%, Bacch. 20%, I.A. 21%) than the average. (3) Third-foot dactyls, which in the 
early plays usually account for well over 40%° of the total of resolved feet, become 
comparatively less frequent; but the decrease is not very regular. (4) Fifth-foot 
tribrachs do not occur until the beginning of the second period (in the Andr.).”? The 
evidence of these tendencies often proves of no small value in supplementing and 
confirming the deductions about the date of a drama’s composition drawn from Table 1. 


underwent a small but definite decrease, al- conforme 4 la tradition métrique’. Both these 
though some writers have implied that it statements, however, are of too sweeping a 





remained approximately static at this time 
(Descroix, p. 58, cf. Harrison, p. 210). In spite of 
Hermann’s repeated statements (locc. citt.) that 
the increase in the frequency of resolution did 
not commence until about Olymp. 89 (424 B.C.), 
it has usually been assumed that the tendency 
to increase started from the very beginning of 
Euripides’ dramatic composition: consequently 
the fact that (for instance) the Hippolytus (428) 
contains a smaller proportion than the Alcestis 
(438) has been sometimes taken, by those who 
make this incorrect assumption (e.g. by A. S. 
Owen, Euripides’ Ion, 1939, p. Xxxvi) as a proof 
that the evidence of resolutions for dating the 
plays is neither exact nor reliable. 

™ Too much stress should not be laid upon the 
slight rise in frequency from Alc. to Med. The 
decrease was apparently so gradual that small 
irregularities are not surprising. 

2 Haigh, p. 373, ‘Euripides, after beginning 
his career by the imitation of Sophocles, .. .’ 
(cf. p. 283): Descroix, p. 58, ‘dans ses quatre 
premiéres tragédies, Euripide se montre le 
disciple docile de ses illustres devanciers et se 





character, and need qualification. 

3 Zielinski (p. 140) calls the plays of the first 
period ‘severioris styli’; all the others he divides 
into three groups, ‘semiseveri styli’, ‘liberi 
styli’, and ‘liberrimi styli’. These groups, 
although perhaps not without usefulness as an 
indication of the changes in the poet’s metrical 
style, are quite artificial, since his dividing-lines 
are the arbitrary figures of 15% and 30% 
respectively of resolutions (according to his 
statistics). 

+ Some of them were noticed by Zielinski 
(pp. 144-6), Descroix (pp. 171 ff.). 

5 Rhes. 804; Alc. 802. 

6 In the Alcestis, however, third-foot dactyls 
form merely 32% of the resolutions. The small- 
ness of this figure may just possibly be due to 
the play’s pro-satyric nature (the satyr-play 
Cyclops contains only 23%). 

7 Murray accepts duBadod (Nauck) for dva- 
Badoé (MSS.) in Alc. 526, but in Andr. 444 retains 
dvayéve. (MSS.) where Nauck proposed dupéve. 
In Hec. 1281, however, he reads dypéve (/) 
against the dvayéve: of the MSS. 
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TABLE 2 


Analysts of comparative frequency of anapaests, dactyls, and tribrachs in the various 
posstble positions in the trimeter. Totals in each play, and the same expressed as 
percentages of the total of resolved feet 1n each play. Percentages to nearest integer. 
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3 
g H 1st FOOT 2np FOOT 3rp FOOT 4TH FOOT |stx FOOT 
> g| Anapaest | Dactyt | Tribrach | Tribrach | Dactyt | Tribrach | Tribrack | Tribrach 
Play 3 ™$|No.| % | No.| % | No.| % | No.| % | No. | % | No.| % | No.| % |No.| % 
Cyclops 205'| 33] 16 14 7 15 7 29 | 14 47| 23 20; 1x0 21; 10 5| 2 
Rhesus 55 3; § 7 «s 2} 4 3; § 37| 67 5| 9 4| 7 | O|] .. 
Alcestis 50 9; 18 I 2 6; 12 6| 1% 16| 32 9; 8 3 6 G8 as 
Medea 68 3 4 oO - 5 7 6 9 32) 47 6 9 16| 24 Oe kx 
Heraclidae 51 8; 16 Oi 3 6 8; 16 2m; 41 3 6 8| 16 OF a 
Hippolytus 42 2 5 7 a 6| 14 3 7 22| §2 6| 114 3 7 2 as 
Andromache 106 8 8 4 3 5 5 20; 149 48| 45 14/| 43 7 7 23:2 
Hecuba 117 | 10 9 5 4 6 & 17| 45 46) 39 17| 5 16| 14 OF i 
Supplices 124 19] Ig 3 2 7 6 16; 4X3 62; 50 14| «1 3 2 OF s- 
Electra 162 2m}; 13 10 6 6 4 20/| 2 972| 44 18; 432 14 9 1; £ 
Hercules 212 24} XI 14 7 II 5 31 gs 85) 40 23) XZ 21; 1x0 3| £ 
Troades 168 138| x 15 9 13 8 22) %3 70| 42 19/| XI 10 6 7 
Iphigenia in 251 | 27] 4&5 23 9 12 * 28; 4 97| 39 37 | 5 26| 1x0 1/ £ 
Tauris 
Ion 270 | 28) ro 25 9 19 7 50; 19 87| 32 34) 13 24 9 sts 
Helen 345 | 28] 8 30/ 9 19} 6 | 44] 4&3 120; 35 | 49| 14 | 48] 14 |] 7/| 2 
Phoenissae 300 | 23 = 32 | IE 20 7 35 | 2 ImIr| 37 35 | 2 4I| 14 3; 
Orestes 447 | 53| 55 | 2 23 5 82; 8 130/ 29 49 | XIE 53 | 12 2; f 
Bacchae 345 28 8 37 | «1 22 6 70} 20 1Ior| 29 27 Ss 53 | 4s 7s @ 
Iphigenia in 
Aulide 283 | 26 9 40/| 4 12 4 59 | 2I 72| 25 38 | 413 32} XZ 4| 8 
Total or 
average 3,605 | 371 | 40°30 | 308 | 85g | 212 §°B8Q | 549 | 15°25 | 1,276 | 35°43 | 423 | EI‘75| 403 | Ex-19/ 38 | 3°06 






































By itself, of course, the testimony of the frequency of resolution cannot establish 
the dates of the plays: it can only suggest the order of their composition. The six 
plays of certain date, however (Alcestis 438, Medea 431, Hippolytus 428, Troades 415, 
Helen 412, and Orestes 408), act as all-important signposts from which the positions 
of many of the others may be plotted. Internal evidence? is sometimes of great value 
in fixing the precise date when once the resolutions have indicated the approximate 
period—value which (it must be stressed) the same evidence would not otherwise 
possess on account of the large number of alternative dates to which a particular 
reference in a play may often be referred when there is no definite indication of its 


period whatsoever. 


The dating of the Rhesus is complicated by doubts, widely held ever since the 
Alexandrian age, of the drama’s authenticity. There is no need to discuss here 
the general issues of this disputed problem :3 but it may be pointed out at once that 
the statistics given above appear to demonstrate that there is no feature in the use of 
resolution in its iambic trimeters which is alien to Euripides’ style, and even that it 
possesses all the typical characteristics of the poet’s first period. This has been 


? Included in this total, but not shown in the 
columns of the table, are 21 anapaests admitted 
by satyric licence into feet other than the first, 
i.e. 8 (= 4%) in the second, 1 (=*5%) in the 
third, 6 (= 3%) in the fourth, and 6 (= 3%) 
in the fifth: see p. 70, n. 1, above. 

2 The term ‘internal evidence’, whenever here 
used, is of course exclusive of the evidence of 
resolutions in iambic trimeters. 

3 The play’s genuineness has been upheld by 
several scholars: cf. F. Vater, Vindiciae Rhesi 
Tragoedtae, 1837; F. A. Paley, Eur. i, 1857, p. 7; 
W. H. Porter, Rhesus, 1916, pp. xxxv-lii, 





Hermathena, xvii (1913), pp. 348-80; W. N. Bates, 
‘Notes on the Rhesus’, Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc. xlvii (1916), pp. 5-11, Euripides, 1930, 


pp. 189-9 


I. 


* Cf. J. C. Rolfe, ‘The Tragedy Rhesus’, 
Harvard Studies in Cl. Philol. iv (1893), p. 91. 
A similar conclusion was reached by K. Lach- 
mann, De choricis systematts tragicorum Grae- 
corum, 1819, p. 116, in regard to the choral 
odes: ‘is poeta, qui Rhesum scripsit, carmina 
chorica ad eandem plane rationem contexuit, 
quam Sophocles et Euripides in antiquissimis 


earum fabularum, quae exstant, secuti sunt.’ 
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denied, e.g. by Harrison (pp. 209-10), who attempted to show that its metrical style 
contained several conspicuous peculiarities. His first point is as follows: ‘As spondees 
outnumber iambs in the third foot in every tragedy, so, and more so, do dactyls 
outnumber tribrachs in the same place: by 3 to 1 in Aeschylus, 4 to 1 in Sophocles, 
3 to 1 in Euripides. The Rhesus has no less than 42 dactyls there against 6 tribrachs, 
or 7 to 1.’ (The figures 42 and 6 include proper names: when these are omitted, the 
totals are 37 and 5, i.e. still about 7 to 1—so his statement remains unaffected.) But 
an equally high ratio of 7 to 1 occurs in the certainly genuine Heraclidae (21 dactyls, 
3 tribrachs) ; and the ratio is not very much less high (54 to 1) in the Medea (32 dactyls, 
6 tribrachs). The explanation, it seems, is not far to find. Third-foot dactyls were by 
far the most common form of resolution in the early plays, but their comparative 
frequency underwent a considerable (although somewhat irregular) diminution: the 
proportion of third-foot tribrachs, however, remained approximately constant: con- 
sequently the ratio of dactyls to tribrachs in this foot was highest in the earliest 
plays; and thus the figure of 7 to 1 in the Rhesus indicates (if anything) not the play’s 
spuriousness, but its early date. Harrison continues: “These 42 dactyls, by the way, 
account for almost two-thirds of the play’s 65 trisyllabic feet. In every tragedy the 
dactyl in the third foot is by far the commonest of all trisyllabic feet, but in no other 
tragedy does it form so large a proportion of the total.’ (If proper names are omitted, 
the number is 37 out of a total of 55, or 67%.) As has been elsewhere pointed out,’ 
this unusually high percentage may be in part attributed to an unusual cause—19 of 
the 37 third-foot dactyls are due to the words méAeyos, zoA€ptos (in various declined 
cases). The fact that the plot requires the frequent use of these words, and the lack 
of a suitable alternative Greek noun to zdAeuos perhaps deprived Euripides of freedom 
in his metrical style almost as much as if the words concerned had been resolution- 
causing proper names. But quite apart from this consideration, it should not be 
overlooked that very high percentages of third-foot dactyls occur in some plays of 
Aeschylus (62% in the Supplices and 55% in the Septem) and of Sophocles (58% in 
the Trachiniae) :? in view of Euripides’ adherence, in his first period, to many of the 
general trends of his predecessors’ metrical style, the percentage in the Rhesus is not, 
in any case, high enough to render the play suspect. Thirdly, Harrison points out 
that the frequency of the resolutions (8-1%) in the Rhesus lies half-way between that 
of the early group Alcestis, Medea, Heraclidae, and Hippolytus (from 6-6% to 4°3%) 
and that of the second period (from 11-3% to 39-4%). “By this criterion’, he con- 
cludes, ‘it would not seem to be a very early play, certainly not his earliest.’ But as 
the percentage in the first period tended to decrease, the comparatively large pro- 
portion in the Rhesus would suit it to the beginning of that period.* The Rhesus, then, 


1 O. Menzer, De Rheso tragoedia, Berlin, 1867, + The placing of the Rhesus at the beginning 


ates, 
hilol. 
1930, 
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p. 30; G. C. Richards, “The Problem of the 
Rhesus’, C.Q. x (1916), p. 195, n. 13; Zielinski, 
p. 142. Menzer (pp. 27-8) gives the total of 
resolutions in the Rhesus accurately ; cf. Spengler, 
De Rheso tragoedia (Programm d. Gym. z. Diren, 
1857), p. 12, and F. Hagenbach, De Rheso 
tragoedta, Basle, 1863, pp. 26-7. 

2 See Tables 4A and 4B below. 

3 A similar opinion is expressed in ‘L’Au- 
thenticité du “Rhésus” d’Euripide’, Antiquité 
Classique, ii (1933), p. 109, by H. Grégoire, who 
wishes to assign the play to 424; cf. R. Goossens, 
“La date du Rhésos’, Ant. Class. i (1932), pp. 


93-134- 


of the first period involves the assumption 
that the above-mentioned tendency to decrease 
was already in operation before the earliest dated 
play in the period (i.e. Alc.): such an assump- 
tion, however, seems quite reasonable. There is 
nothing in the bare proportion of resolutions 
(8-1%) itself to prevent the Rhesus being placed 
between the Hippolytus (4-3%) and the Andro- 
mache (113%). But Table 2 shows that it con- 
tains the lowest proportion (5%) of second-foot 
tribrachs and the highest (67%) of third-foot 
dactyls (as already mentioned)—both strong 
indications that the Rhesus may be the earliest 


play. 
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if genuine, may be the earliest extant tragedy of Euripides,' possibly several years 
anterior to the Alcestis (438).2, Exact dating seems out of the question, but 465, the 
suggestion of Hartung,’ is rather too early to be plausible. G. C. Richards, without 
committing himself on the problem of authenticity, proposed circa 440 on various 
grounds, one of them being alleged similarities to Sophocles’ Ajax: some of these 
parallels may be deserving of attention, but his endeavour to show a special similarity 
between the two dramas in the use of resolution is worthless.* 

The Herachidae, with 5-7% of resolutions, appears to have been composed between 
the Medea (431) with 6-6% and the Hippolytus (428) with 4°3%, but closer to the 
former than to the latter, i.e. in 431-430 more probably than in 430-429. The earlier 
date is perhaps confirmed by the fact’ that it shares with the Medea a considerable pre- 
valence of fourth-foot tribrachs over third-foot tribrachs, an irregularity not elsewhere 
found in Euripides except in the small and late group of the Phoenissae, Orestes, and 
Bacchae. From the internal evidence Wilamowitz® suggested 429-427, of which only 
429 seems admissible: but from the same evidence Grace H. Macurdy’ deduced 
431-430 as the time of composition and 430 as the date of performance; and the 
metrical evidence supports this well. 

The Andromache has been assigned by different scholars to almost every period 
of Euripides’ composition: but the scholium on 1. 445 states, presumably with some 
authority, paiverar 5é yeypappévov 76 Spada év apyais tod [leAomovvnataxod 7roAguou, on 
which Wilamowitz* commented, ‘tempus rectius quam plerique recentiorum definivit 
vetus grammaticus; nam numeri fabulam annis 430-24 adtribuunt, neque historia 
obstat’. Support for the scholium is provided by the resolution-figures. The pro- 
portion in the Andromache, 11-39%, comes between that of the Hippolytus, 4-3%, and 
the 12°7% of the Hecuba (424 B.c.),° and is so close to the latter that there is ground 
for thinking that the play was acted in 425 and composed not long before (e.g. 426- 
425): such a period has been proposed by L. Méridier™ and H. J. Rose."! This com- 





™ It is not always fully realized that, if the 
Rhesus is genuine, many of the peculiarities 
which are commonly considered proofs of its 
spuriousness may be in fact indications of its 
early composition at a time when Euripides’ 
style combined experimental innovations with 
close imitation of his predecessors. See schol. on 
Rhes. 528. The extent of this imitation in certain 
respects was noticed by the writer of the izd- 
Gects, who mentions a LoddxAevos yapaxrip in 
the play. 

2 The same conclusion was reached (p. 152) 
by Zielinski, who assigned the play to 442 
(p. 238). 

3 J. A. Hartung, Euripides Restitutus, 1843, 
vol. i, pp. 8-9. 

+ C.Q. x, p. 195: ‘if there are any two plays 
which from metrical considerations we can put 
closely together in time’, he wrote, ‘it is surely 
these.’ Even if there were the smallest evidence 
of a special metrical similarity (and there is not, 
cf. Rhes. in Table 2 with Ajax in Table 4p), it 
would not necessarily prove the two dramas to 
have been contemporary, since, however faith- 
fully Euripides in his early tragedies may have 
followed many of Sophocles’ metrical traditions, 
it is extremely improbable that at any one time 
their styles were identical. 


5 This fact and the internal evidence dispose 
of the possibility admitted by the frequency of 
resolutions (5°7%) that the drama was composed 
between Hippol. (4:3%) and Andr. (11°3%), 
although it must be conceded that the figures 
in Table 2 for second-foot tribrachs and third- 
foot dactyls might be slightly more suitable to 
the later date. 

© Analecta Euripidea, 1875, p. 152. 

7 The Chronology of the Extant Plays of Euri- 
pides, 1905, p. 28. 

8 Op. cit., p. 148. In a later work, Herakles, 
i? (1895), p. 143 (i', p. 348), he grouped the Andr. 
with the first period in the order Alc., Med., 
Hippol., Andr., Heracl., all of which he dated 
before 425. But in metrical style at least it is 
clearly very different from the plays of the first 
period, and is two or three years later than the 
latest of them. 

9 If the Hec. was acted in 425, the Andr. 
should be placed in 426. 

10 Fur., Budé ed., vol. ii, 1927, p. 106: ‘On sera 
donc conduit a le placer avant ]’été de 424’ and 
‘nous serions tenté de dire qu’ Andromaque a da 
étre joude entre 427 et 425’. 

1! Handbook of Gk. Lit., p. 185: ‘not long after 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, per- 
haps not far from 425.’ 
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paratively early date was criticized by Macurdy (p. 75): ‘the Andromache has one line 
(which Wilamowitz rejects) with three resolutions, line 333: MevéAae, pépe 57 Statrepdvw- 
pev Adyous. This combination of anapaest, tribrach, and dactyl appears only in the later 
dramas, and there are but ten instances of it. The play contains also a line with two 
tribrachs and one with two dactyls (lines 40, 1157), cases of which, as Rumpel says, 
appear almost exclusively in the later plays.’ But these objections carry little weight. 
In the first line quoted, MevéAae should be left out of consideration as a proper name: 
in 1. 40, waryp te Ovyarpi Mevédews ovvdpa rade, the same applies to MevéAews, but 
even had this proper name been an ordinary word there would have been nothing 
strange in the occurrence of a line of such form in 425—compare the exactly similar 
example in the Alcestis (1. 159) composed thirteen years previously: jKovear. vdacr 
motapios Aevxov xpda. Other lines containing two tribrachs from plays earlier than 
the Andromache are Med. 324, Heracl. 70. The Alcestis, too, provides a trimeter 
(1. 802) with two dactyls in the same positions as in Andr. 1157. Nor are there any 
factors in the internal evidence opposed to the year 425. The conjecture of D. S. 
Robertson! that the Andromache was written for the young Molossian king Tharyps? 
(who received his education at Athens) appears attractive : his own conclusion is that 
it was composed about 418-17 on Tharyps’ return home from Athens, but such a date 
clashes with the evidence of the metrical criterion. As a slight modification of this 
theory, it may be supposed with Pohlenz that the drama was composed in honour 
of Tharyps’ arrival in Athens two or three years after 429. Arguing for the year 423 
Pohlenz writes,* ‘Wir miissen also ein paar Jahre herabgehen, in die Zeit, wo offenbar 
eine Schwenkung in der Politik der Molosser eingetreten war und Tharyps, 429 nach 
Thukydides noch Knabe, Athenas erudiendi gratia missus est (Justin XVII 3, 11)’— 
considerations which would be suited equally well or better by 425. 

Internal evidence fixes the date of the Hecuba as after 426 (the purification of 
Delos held in that year in all likelihood prompted Il. 455 ff.) and before 423 (when 
Aristophanes in Nubes 701 and 1148 parodied Hec. 162 and 173 respectively), i.e. it 
was performed in either 425 or 424. The latter date seems more probable, for whereas 
the purification might be clearly remembered for several years, the audience of the 
Nubes would recall a play of the previous year more easily than one exhibited two 
years before: in fact, 424 is almost certain if, as K. O. Miiller’ first suggested, Hec. 
650-1 hints at the Spartan disaster at Pylos in the autumn of 425.° 

After the 12-7% of resolutions in the Hecuba, the 136% in the Supplices follows 
so closely that the next year, 424-423, appears to be indicated as its time of com- 
position.? This date® well tallies with the chief feature® of the internal evidence, the 


1 ‘Euripides and Tharyps’, C.R. xxxvii (1923), © Another consideration is that, if the Hec. 





pp. 58-60: cf. C. Klotzsch, Epirotische Geschichte, 
IQII, p. 221. 

2 Thuc. ii. 80 Odpumos rot Baoréws Ext mardes 
Ovros. 

3 Even if the play was produced at Argos 
(cf. Bergk, Hermes, xviii (1883), pp. 487-510, and 
D. L. Page, “The Elegiacs in Euripides’ Andro- 
mache’, in Greek Poetry and Life, 1936, pp. 223- 
30), Tharyps’ arrival in Athens might well have 
suggested the subject of the drama. 

+ Die griechische Tragddie, 1930, ii, p. 84 (note 
on i, p. 304). Cf. also Kitto, Greek Tragedy, 1939, 
Pp. 235, n. 2. 

5 Geschichte der gr. Litt., 4th ed. 1882, i, p. 605, 
n. 2 (English trans., 1840, p. 369, n. 1; 1858, i, 
p. 486 n.). 


belongs to 425 instead of to 424, the Andr. 
presumably must be placed in 426, which allows 
a year less for the remarkable change in the 
poet’s metrical style between the Hippol. and 
the Andr. 

7 As regards metre, 422 and even 421 cannot be 
excluded as possible alternatives, although they 
are less likely. 

8 Cf. K. O. Miller, G.g.L.*, i, p. 608, (Eng. 
trans., 1840, p. 371; 1858, i, p. 489), and Croiset, 
Hist. de la litt. gr.3 iii, p. 319. H. Grégoire, Eur., 
Budé ed., vol. iii, 1923, pp. 97-8, advocates 422 
but admits that 423 would suit as well. 

9 But cf. Kitto, Greek Tragedy, p. 225: “the 
theme demanded that Creon should turn the 
potential sacrifice into a real one, a point to 
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reference to the refusal of the Boeotians to surrender the Athenian dead after the 
battle of Delium! (424): mentions of Argos, however, have caused the composition of 
the Supplices to be ascribed to the period of the Peace of Nicias (421), and its per- 
formance, consequently, to be relegated by some scholars to the following year, 420. 
But such a late dating is not so well suited to its metrical style, or even its general 
style, as Murray? has stressed; ‘actam esse circa tempora Nicianae pacis (A.C. 421) 
fortasse arguit historia: scriptam magna ex parte aliquot ante annos mihi persuadet 
stylus.’ If, then, the references to Argos are not considered to possess any historical 
significance, the drama’s performance may most naturally be assigned to 423: if, 
however, allusions to the Peace are assumed, its performance may belong to 421 or 
420, but the greater part of its composition can still be dated 424-423. 

After the Supplices (13°6%), the next play of certain date is the Tvoades (415) with 
21-2% of resolutions: between these two comes the 16-9% of the Electra. According to 
the metrical criterion, therefore, the Electra was composed after 423, but not later than 
416; and the period might be more precisely estimated as approximately half-way 
between these limits, since its proportion of resolutions lies nearly midway between 
the percentages of its neighbours. Support for this date of the play’s composition, 
which is earlier than that commonly assumed, may be drawn from the analysis 
of comparative frequencies in the different positions (given in Table 2). Firstly there 
is the evidence of the first-foot dactyls, the percentage of which increased with 
a large degree of regularity: the 6% in El. is a little smaller than the 7% of Herc., 
and is markedly less? than the percentage in any of the later dramas, which increases 
from 9% in Tro., I.T., Jon, and Hel. to a maximum of 14% in the last play, the J.A. 
Secondly, the figures for third-foot dactyls, the proportion of which decreased with 
fair regularity, suit* the placing of El., with 44%, after Supdl., with 50%, and before 
Herc., with 40%. The Electra’s 44% would be out of position among the later plays,5 
where the frequency drops from 42% in Tro. and 39% in J.T. to 25% in J.A. Zirn- 
dorfer,® who reached a similar opinion concerning the time of its composition, assumed 
that it was performed in 418, soon after it had been completed. This dating would 
probably have been generally followed were it not for an important passage in the 
epilogue’ (1347 ff.) which seems indisputably to refer to some period of the great 
Sicilian expedition (415-413) : 

vw 5° émi trovrov LikeAov orrovdj 
owoovTe vew@v mpwpas evadous. 

dua 8° aidepias oreiyovre mAaKos 
Tots pev pvoapois ovK Eerrapryyoper, 





remember when one is considering whether the 
play reflects the refusal of the Thebans to 
restore the Athenian dead after Delium. .. . If 
there were no dramatic reason for their refusal 
to yield here, the inference that Euripides was 
thinking of Delium would be irresistible ; as there 
is such a reason Delium may be coincidence.’ 
But Kitto suggests that ll. 738 ff. may be an 
allusion to the Athenian rejection of the terms 
offered by Sparta in 425. 

' Cf. Thuc. iv. 97-9. 

2 Oxford text, vol. ii, introd. to Suppl. 

3 A point noticed by Descroix (p. 171), who 
concludes, ‘nous inclinons donc 4 croire que la 
composition, sinon la représentation d’Ei., est 
antérieure de plusieurs années 4 la date de 413’ 


(cf. p. 58). 


* The earlier periods which the same percen- 
tage of third-foot dactyls in El. could also suit 
(cf. Table 2) are clearly inadmissible. 

5 In view of the above figures, Murray’s 
statement (Oxford text, vol. ii, introd. to El.), 
‘post Troadas (A.C. 415) eam numeri et stilus 
ponunt’, is rather strange—at least as far as 
the iambic trimeters are concerned. 

© Op. cit., p. 68. In the words pvoapois and 
pnd éemdpxwv péra (1350, 1355) he found asper- 
sions on Alcibiades’ perfidy in 419 (Thuc. v. 56 
"Adi Biddov meicavros . . . SpKots). 

7 According to Nauck, Eur. 1889, i, p. lxxv, 
the whole epilogue (1233-1359) is spurious: if 
this is so, Zirndorfer’s date for the play’s per- 
formance may be correct; but the passage is 
usually considered genuine. 
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olow 8’ dovov Kai To Sixavov 
girov ev Bidtw, TovTous yaXer dv 
> Fa , eo 

exAvovres poxOwv owloper. 


The first two lines are open to either of two interpretations. The former is the more 
usual version: ‘but we (will go) across the Sicilian sea in haste to save the sea-borne 
ships’ prows.’ Such a meaning can refer only to the dangerous situation in which 
the expedition found itself early in 413. The second translation is somewhat more 
idiomatic (although not so commonly found): ‘but we (will go) to bring in safety 
(owaovre) the sea-borne ships ¢o the Sicilian sea in haste.’ For ow {ew ézi or és in the 
sense ‘to bring safely to’, cf. L. and S. ou{w ii. 2, and especially jv 5é 37) Kai cwOdpev emi 
OdAarrav (Xen. An. vi. 5. 20), ‘even if we are brought safely to the sea’. That émi 
2. mévrov here means ‘éo the Sicilian sea’ rather than ‘across the S. sea’ (as generally 
required in the former version) is strongly supported by Eur. Cycl. 702-3: 


Kai vews oxados 
now “mi movrov LixeAov €s 7” e€urnv maTpav 
‘and I will launch forth my ship to the Sicilian sea and to my homeland’. This 
rendering apparently involves the sailing of a fleet from Athens.' The departure in 
415 of the Sicilian expedition would have been a probable subject for the allusion, 
and K. O. Miiller? seems to have favoured assigning the play to the spring of that 
year; but it is known on the explicit authority of Aelian’ that in 415 Euripides 
exhibited the Alexander, Palamedes, Troades, and Sisyphus.* The previous year, 416, 
would hardly be a suitable alternative, since, although the proposal to send an 
expedition to Sicily aroused great excitement in Athens at that time, a decision on 
the subject had not yet been reached, nor had a fleet been assembled. It might be 
conjectured that the mp@pat évado. were the ships of the Athenian envoys sent to 
Egesta’ in 416, whose eagerly awaited report was partly responsible for the vote in 
favour of the expedition; but this is far from likely. The reference may therefore 
apply to the sailing of the relief expedition under Demosthenes,® which it was 
essential should reach Sicily safely (cf. owaovre) with all possible speed (czrovd7) to 
reinforce the original expedition. Thus both translations of ll. 1347-8 are capable of 
being interpreted as assigning the performance of the Electra to 413; and this is the 
dating very commonly accepted by scholars, many of whom in consequence not 
unnaturally assume that the play was written not long before.? But exponents of 
this date of composition find difficulty in accounting for the drama’s small proportion 
of trisyllabic feet, since not 16-9% but rather about 25% was to be expected from the 
poet’s use of resolution at that time. Macurdy® explains: ‘The fact that this play as 
compared with the other plays of its period shows something of restraint in its verbal 


' Paley, Eur. ii, p. 387 (n. on El. 1347); ‘the 1925, p. 189: ‘l’allusion doit donc viser la grande 
words could only apply to the sailing out of flotte de secours envoyée a Nicias en l’année 413.’ 
the expedition.’ 7 Lines 1280-3 have often been urged in 

2G.g.L.4 i, p. 614, n. 1 (Eng. trans., 1840, vindication of this date, as being a preparation 
P- 374; 1858, i, p. 493): he states that the passage for the Helen in 412, the following year. But 
‘clearly refers to the fleet which sailed from (as pointed out by S. A. Naber, ‘Euripidea’, 
Athens to Sicily’ in 415. Mnemosyne, Nova Series, x (1882), p. 271) this 

3 Aelian, Var. Hist. i. 8. assumption is not mecessarily valid, since the 

4 By this period, however, tragedy was per- alternative version of the legend of Helen was 
formed at the Lenaea also, at which Agathon known ever since Stesichorus’ recantation, and 
had gained his first victory in 416; cf. Haigh, was in common circulation; cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 
The Attic Theatre, 3rd ed., 1907, pp. 25-6. Eur. 2434. 
might have competed at both festivals in 415. 8 pp. 110-11: cf. also Bergk, Gr. Lit., vol. iii 

5 Thuc. vi. 6-7. (1884), p. 553n.; ‘der Dichter auf die Elektra 

© Cf. L. Parmentier, Eur., Budé ed., vol.:iv, mehr Sorgfalt verwendet hat.’ 
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and metrical style may be due to the conscious emulation of Euripides in writing on 
the theme recently handled by Sophocles.’ This argument fails to convince, as it 
overlooks the important consideration that the changes in Euripides’ metrical style 
were largely subconscious. Even if he had made a conscious effort to show ‘something 
of restraint’ in the Electra (and it is difficult to discover what really cogent reasons 
he might have had for making such an effort), it appears unlikely that his subcon- 
scious metrical tendencies would have undergone any modification.‘ But although 
conscious variations may be rejected without much hesitation, the ‘natural [i.e. 
accidental or ‘inevitable ’] variations in the poet’s manner’ which are assumed by 
Haigh? and others to account for the rarity of resolutions deserve more attention. 
There is nothing fundamentally improbable in the supposition that certain adventi- 
tious fluctuations occurred in Euripides’ employment of resolution—and a fluctuation 
may have taken place in this play just as well as in any other. An accidental variation, 
however, would scarcely be expected to cause such a wide deviation as is here en- 
countered. It is therefore on the whole preferable to conclude that the Electra was 
written in 419-4183 (a period which, as already shown, has the support of the figures 
in Table 2), but for some reason was not performed until 413 (when this passage was 
added to the epilogue) : yet at the same time the possibility that its composition was 
only a little anterior to its presentation (the small resolution-frequency being due to 
an accidental variation) cannot be ignored. 

The almost identical resolution-frequencies in the Troades (21:2%) and Hercules 
(21-5°) permit the conjecture that both were written at about the same time, in 416. 
The Troades was not exhibited (together with the three other plays already men- 
tioned) until 415, but there is nothing to prevent the assumption that the Hercules 
was performed in the same year in which it seems to have been written, 416.4 The 
usual dating of the Hercules is about 422,5 but this hardly suits the drama’s general 
style, which, according to Wilamowitz,° places it between the Supplices (dated by 
him 421 or 4227) and the Tvoades. Nearer the date suggested by the metre is Macurdy 
(p. 6x) with the limits 420-418, and 416 was actually proposed by Haigh (Tragic 
Drama, p. 300). The internal evidence is particularly inconclusive, but, if the ode on 
old age (637 ff.) in any way reflects the poet’s personal feelings, it would be consider- 
ably more appropriate in 416 than in 422. 

After the 21-2% of resolutions in the Tvoades follows 23:4% in the Iphigenia in 
Tauris; thus the usually assumed date of 414 is probably correct. Wilamowitz 
must have been under a complete misapprehension about the proportion of resolved 
feet when he wrote :° ‘I@ITENEIA (7 ev Tavpois). 411-9....at anno 414 cui Zirndorferus 
eam dedit, numeri neglegentissimi non conveniunt.’ 

Between the J.T. with its 23-4% and the Helen (412) with 27-5% falls the Jon with 
25°8% : there is thus reason to suppose that it was acted in 413.'!° Many scholars of the 


? A. W. de Groot, A Handbook of Antique ‘accidental’ variation; but it is possible that the 
Prose-Rhythm, 1919, p. 102: ‘metrical tendencies greater part of Tro. was composed somewhat 
are partly unconscious, partly conscious....As before Herc. (although not performed until after 
far as they are conscious, it is doubtful whether _ it). On the other hand, cf. p. 77, n. 4, above. 
the artist was able to formulate them himself.’ 5 Cf. K.O. Miller,G.g.L.* i, p. 610 (Eng. trans., 

2 Tragic Drama, p. 301n. Zielinski (p. 141), 1840, p. 372; 1858, 1, p. 490). 
too, assumed an accidental metrical ‘recession’ © Herakles, i*, p. 135 (cf. Herakles, i', p. 349). 
to account for the case of the Ei. 7 He proposed 421 in Analecta Eur., 1875, 

3 In spite of this early date of composition it p. 153, but gave 422 as an alternative in Der 
is still quite possible that the Electra of Sophocles Miitter Bittgang (Hiketides), 1899, p. 26. 
preceded it. 8 Cf. Macurdy, pp. 95-107, who gives the 

+ The fact that the 215% of Herc. is slightly internal and other evidence confirming this date. 
in excess of the 21-2% of Tro. is without special 9 Analecta Eur., p. 153. 
significance: the cause may be a very small 10 The statisticsin Table 2 for first-foot dactyls 
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early nineteenth century would have been amazed at such a dating, as they believed 
the drama to have been at least a decade earlier.' But since then the lateness of the 
Ion has been more and more widely realized. Wilamowitz? gave the outer limits 
of its composition as 420-412, and actually mentioned 413 as a possible date: in his 
edition of the Jon,* he lowered the terminus post quem to 415. 416-412 were given as 
‘fairly certain’ limits by Ermatinger.’ L. Enthoven,® having traced a parody of the 
play in Aristophanes’ Lys¢strata’ (411) and parallel phrases in the Helen, assigned it 
to 412. The same evidence would suit the year 413 also. Haigh (Tragic Drama, 
p. 304) went too far when he proposed 410, since reasons put forward by Macurdy 
(pp. 89, 87) indicate that it was written before the defection, from 412 onwards, of 
the Aegean allies of Athens (cf. 1582 ff.) and before the Helen :* but Haigh’s arguments 
in favour of 410 apply equally well to 413. Further support for the date 413 is supplied 
by Macurdy (p. 87): ‘The dvayvwprors in the Ion is similar to that in the Iphigenia 
[in Tauris] both in metre and method. The recognition-scene in the Helen closely 
resembles that of the Iphigenia. Masqueray points out? that these three sets of 
ayorfaia are unique in their construction.’ It seems not unjustifiable to assume that 
the three plays embodying this peculiar feature were composed within the same short 
period, and that the Jon should therefore be placed between the J.T. (414) and 
Helen (412). 

The Phoenissae (performed after 412 and before 408, according to the schol. on 
Ar. Ranae, 53) contains a proportion of resolutions of merely 25-8% (identical with 
that of the Jon), although the Helen, known to have been acted previously, possesses 
27°5%. The decline may be explained in more than one way. An accidental variation 
in metrical style might be here postulated, just as it has been postulated by some 
scholars in the Electra. Alternatively, it may be assumed that the Phoentssae was 
written at about the same time as the Jon, in 413, but not acted until two or three 
years later.'!° In a period when Euripides’ dramatic powers seem to have been even 
more fertile than previously in spite of his age, his output of dramas may have 
exceeded his opportunities of staging them, and delay in presentation would naturally 
ensue ; there is also no reason for believing that he had his plays performed in exactly 
the same order in which he wrote them. A third possibility, which commands equal 
consideration, is that in the Phoentssae, as in the J.A. (see below), the resolution- 
frequency has been lowered by the later addition of lines by another hand. On the 
suspected interpolations in the drama, see J. U. Powell’s edition." In view of the 
difficulty of choosing between these hypotheses, it is not possible with any accuracy 








do not favour either an earlier or later date; the 
proportion of third-foot dactyls is smaller than 
might be expected, but this very fact may be 
taken as a slight piece of evidence against any 
earlier dating. 

1 e.g. A. Boeckh, Gr. Trag. Princ., 1808, p. 191, 
gave 427; J. G. Hermann, Jon, 1827, p. xxxil, 
circa 424-421; Hartung, op. cit., vol. i, p. 451, 
Olymp. 88, 2, 1.e. 427; T. Fix, Eur. (Didot ed.), 
1840, p. x, Olymp. 90, i.e. circa 420; Bayfield, 
1891, p. x, ‘the commonly assigned date is 
accordingly about B.C. 425’. 

2 Analecta Eur., p. 154; Herakles, i*, p. 144. 

3 ‘Die beiden Elektren’, Hermes, xviii (1883), 
p. 242, n. 1: “will man also die letzte Méglichkeit, 
so riicke man Ion zu Elektra 413.’ 

+ Eur. Ion, 1926, p. 24: cf. also Kranz, De 
‘orma stasimi (Diss. Berol.), 1912, p. 43. 

5 Die attische Autochthonensage, Berlin, 1897, 


pp. 138-9. 
© De Ione fabula Euripidea quaestiones 
selectae, Bonn, 1880, pp. 7-19. 

7 Lys. 909-13. 

8 Helen, 243-4, it is suggested, is a reminiscence 
of Ion, 887-90. 

9 Théorie des formes lyriques de la tragédte 
grecque, 1895, p. 257. 

10 The figures for Phoen. in Table 2, however, 
lend this suggestion no support, and the pro- 
portion of first-foot dactyls weighs against it. 

1! Phoenissae of Eur., 1911, pp. 7-323 P. 7, ‘We 
have seen that the imd@eos complains that it is 
“padded” (maparAnpwparixdéy). The suspected 
places, apart from single lines, are . . . (1) 88-201 
(Schrader, Verrall). (2) 1104-1141 (Wecklein). (3) 
1221-1263 (Paley). (Add 1264-1282, Paley and 
Verrall.)’ 
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to ascertain the period of the play’s composition from the metrical evidence, or to 
assign its production to any particular year within the already known limits of 412 
and 408.! 

The Bacchae and Iphigenia in Aulide were first put on the stage in 406 by Euripides 
the younger. The internal evidence of each supports the conjecture that both were 
written in Macedonia, where the poet spent the last two years of his life, having left 
Athens, it may be concluded, soon after the production of the Ovestes in 408. The 
commonly accepted date of their composition, 407, cannot therefore be very far from 
the truth. Both dramas show a slight falling-off in the frequency of resolution—from 
39°4% in the Orestes to 37-6% in the Bacchae and to 34:7% in the J.A. It is con- 
ceivable that a semi-conscious change of style resulted from the different conditions 
in Macedonia, or that an accidental fluctuation in resolution-frequency occurred at 
this period: it is more likely, however, that the decline in each case reflects the 
number of lines inserted in the plays by Euripides the younger, or (more probably) by 
later interpolators. These added lines appear to have contained considerably fewer 
resolved feet,? and their inclusion in consequence lowered the average of resolutions 
for the whole plays. The small decline in the Bacch. may indicate that a few such 
lines, but only a few, were inserted :* the larger decrease in the J.A. strengthens the 
accepted opinion that the later additions to it are quite extensive. The analysis 
(given in Table 3) of the frequency of resolution in the separate dialogue- 
scenes in the J.A. provides evidence concerning the later additions which coincides 
to a large extent with the results reached by various scholars from investi- 
gations of other aspects of the play’s composition, e.g. diction, content, and 
dramatic style. 

But for the later interpolations, both the Bacch. and I.A., it may be conjectured, 
would have contained a frequency of resolutions greater than the 39% in the Or. 
The average of about 42% (with only small variations on either side) in the four long 
scenes 607-750, 917-1035, 1098-275, and 1402-73 in the J.A. appears to confirm this 
point and to indicate almost complete freedom from interpolated lines in these 
passages: the figures 31-9% in 402-542 and 27°8% in 801-54 suggest that in both these 
scenes the percentage of about 42% in the genuine parts has been lowered by the 
subsequent addition of a certain number of lines containing few resolutions. The 


! The section of the dialogue between Jocasta 
and Polynices which refers to the latter’s return 
from exile (387-99) has been interpreted as refer- 
ring to Alcibiades’ return to Athens in 411 (Thuc. 
vill. 81, 97) by Zirndorfer (pp. 82-3), who accord- 
ingly gives 410 as the date of performance—a 
suggestion approved by J. G. Hermann, Phoe- 
nissae, 1840, p. Xv. 

2 Evidence serving to justify this conclusion 
is afforded by an examination of the lines in the 
Oxford text which are bracketed as interpola- 
tions. In the go lines so bracketed in the last 
five plays (Hel., Phoen., Or., Bacch., I.A.) there 
are only 18 resolutions, or 20%, compared with 
an average of 32-5% in the genuine lines (1,720 
res. in 5,285 trimeters, cf. Table 1). The rarity of 
resolutions in the interpolated lines was probably 
greater even than appears, as a large proportion 
of the 20% may be attributed to the resolutions 
occurring in the not negligible number of genuine 
lines which must inevitably have been wrongly 
bracketed. For all the plays, the figures are 


27 res. (also 12 others involving proper names) in 
168 bracketed lines, or 16°:1%, compared with 
the general average of 20°12% in the genuine 
lines. Again, resolutions in lines wrongly sus- 
pected are doubtless responsible for a consider- 
able part of the 16-1%. 

3 If this explanation is the correct one, the 
figures for Bacch. and J.A. in Table 2 confirm 
that the lines subsequently added contained 
very few resolutions: except for a small diminu- 
tion in the frequency of first-foot dactyls in 
Bacch., the tendencies of the first-foot and third- 
foot dactyls continue regularly, which would 
hardly be the case if large numbers of trisyllabic 
feet, used by a different poet in different posi- 
tions, had been admixed. 

+ Cf. R. Cantarella, ‘L’influsso degli attori su 
la tradizione dei testi tragici’, Rivista Indo- 
Greco-Italica di Fil., Ling., Ant., xiv (1930), P. 203 
[Fasc. iii-iv, p. 67], ‘La tragedia [i.e. Bacchae] 
ebbe certamente a subire dei mutamenti, che 
oggi perd é molto difficile definire’. 
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TABLE 3 
Analysis of frequency of resolution in separate iambic passages in the 1.A. 











Iambic Resolutions (proper | Percentage of resolutions| Same expressed 
passages Total of trimeters | names excluded) to total of trimeters in ratio 
49-114 55 9 164% rin 61 
303-16 14 2 14°3 rin 7:0 
402-542 141 45 31°9 rin 3:1 
607-750 139 57 410 rin 24 
801-54 54 15 27°8 rin 3°6 
917-1035 118 47 39°8 Tin 2°5 
1098-275 175 74 42°3 Iin 24 
1402-73 71 31 43°7 Iin 23 
1532-77 45 3 6-7 I in 15°0 
Total 816! 283 — — 

















genuineness of the iambic prologue (49-114) has been upheld by J. H. Bremi,? followed 
by several scholars and most recently by D. L. Page, who writes’ with reference to 
these lines, ‘there is obviously no good ground for denying their authenticity as a 
whole as far as v. 106’: but the proportion of resolutions therein is so small (16-4%)* 
that the passage might justly be suspected of having been added by a later hand—a 
conclusion reached on general grounds by H. J. Rose (p. 195, n. 40); ‘a second pro- 
logue, in iambics, I take to be a feeble imitation of Euripides at his worst by some 
later writer’: the writer in question was Euripides the younger, in the opinion of 
Wilhelm Dindorf,5 who believed certain points of diction betrayed a period later 
than that of Euripides himself. Only two resolutions occur in 303-16, whereas thrice 
that number might have been expected. Some interpolation may thus be lurking 
here ; but in such a short passage the smallness of the number could well be fortuitous 
on account of the natural variations in the distances between resolved feet. There 
can be little doubt, however, concerning 1532-77. There are only three resolutions in 
these forty-five lines (6-7%), a fact which, as pointed out by H. Hennig,’ provides 
very good cause for regarding them as later additions, although in fact the first part 
at least of this epilogue appears on other grounds unexceptionable. 

The great majority of trimeters which contain any resolution have no more than 
one trisyllabic foot each. Instances of lines containing two resolved feet® are very 





? Included in this total are ll. 376-7 and 1336-7, 
in which no resolutions occur. 

2 Philologische Beytrdge, Zirich, 1819, pp. 
143-55- 

3 Actors’ Interpolations in Greek Tragedy, 
1934, p. 138. 

+ The possibility that the infrequency of the 
resolutions in these scenes is due to conscious 
changes of style (cf. supra, p. 67, n. 5) or to 
accidental variations should not be overlooked ; 
but interpolation seems the more likely ex- 
planation. 

5 Eur., vol. iii, 1839, pp. 440-1, n. ¢: “Itaque 
sic statuendum censemus, Euripidem duas elabo- 
ratas quidem, sed non coagmentatas, reliquisse 
exordii partes, alteram v. 1-48. complexam, 
alteram 117-163. quae ut inter se cohae- 
rerent, ab alio poeta, sive is Euripides minor 
Sive alius fuit, inserti sunt v. 49-116.’; Poetae 
Scaenici Gr., 5th ed., 1869, Eur., p. 264. 

4599-4 


© It must be stressed, however, that the 
variations are only noticeable when individual ° 
short passages are examined. When large num- 
bers of resolved feet in a single play are con- 
sidered en bloc, they present an aspect of great 
regularity. Thus if the resolutions in most of the 
plays were counted by successive periods of ten 
lines, the totals would vary widely; but if they 
were counted by periods of a hundred lines, the 
results for each hundred lines would usually be 
fairly constant. 

7 De Iphigeniae Aulidensis forma ac con- 
dicione, Berlin, 1870, pp. 176-7. 

8 Examples of such lines, with the two resolu- 
tions in various possible positions, are given by 
A. Taccone, ‘Il trimetro giambico nella poesia 
greca’, Memorie della Reale Accademia delle 
Scienze di Torino, Scienze Morali, Storiche e 
Filologiche, Serie Ia, liv (1904), pp. 48-93. 
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rare in the early plays, but later become much more frequent. The totals are as 
follows :' Cycl. 21: Rhes. 1, Alc. 3, Med. 3, Heracl. 1, Hippol. 2, Andr. 5, Hec. 4, 
Suppl. 2, El. 7, Herc. 16, Tro. 16, 1.T. 17, lon 14, Hel. 26, Phoen. 25, Or. 54, Bacch. 45, 
I.A. 23.2 The increase is parallel to the increase of the total of all resolutions, and 
considerably accentuated in comparison, but it is not surprising in view of the small- 
ness of the figures that there happen to be one or two unimportant deviations from 
the expected order. Fourteen examples are found of trimeters possessing three 
resolutions, and seven of the fourteen occur in the Orestes (248, 310, 547, 597, 643, 
1228, and 1603) : five other late plays have one instance each (£1. 61, J.T. 1392, [on 1143, 
Phoen. 584, and I.A. 466): the Cyclops contains two (203, 210). There is no line in the 
extant dramas with four resolved feet, but a specimen is provided by the fragments :3 





mevia d€ codiav EAaxe Sia To Svoruyxés (Eur. fr. 641, 1. 3, ed. Nauck). 

The occurrence of a succession of several lines, each containing one resolution or 
more, is also a general indication of lateness: stretches of four or more such lines are 
not to be found in any drama (except the satyr-play, the Cyclops‘) written before 
c. 420. The following are the references: El. 12-15, Tvo. 1167-70, I.T. 383-6, 913-16, 
Ion 982-5, 995-8, 1431-4, Hel. 52-5, 1208-11, 1236-9, Phoen. 366-9, 393-6, 536-9, 542-5, 
553-6, 1598-601, Or. 79-83 (82 being omitted’), 490-3, 622-5, 629-32, 721-4, Bacch. 54-7, 
445-8, 474-7, 700-3, 1.A. 430-3, 1193-6, 1452-5. It is worthy of note that there are three 
examples in the Jon, but only one in the Electra. Five successive lines: Tro. 495-0, 
506-10, I.T. 495-9, Ion 827-31, Or. 549-53, 894-8, 1575-9, Bacch. 8-12, I.A. 505-0, 
630-4, 687-01, 1013-17, 1112-17 (1114 being omitted’). Six or more: Hel. 750-5 (six), 
Or. 244-51 (eight), 471-6 (six), 585-90 (six), 670-5 (six), 1027-32 (six), J.A. 1215-22 
(eight), 1434-40 (seven). 

In connexion with the four main trends of Euripides’ metrical style shown in 
Table 2—namely (1) the increase in the frequency of first-foot dactyls after 425 (and 
their rarity before then); (2) the general increase in second-foot tribrachs, visible 
principally in the earliest and latest plays; (3) the considerable decrease in the per- 
centage of third-foot dactyls; and (4) the tendency not to employ fifth-foot tribrachs 
before 425—it is not without interest to examine the comparative frequency of 
anapaests, dactyls, and tribrachs in the various possible positions in the line in 
previous iambic poets, i.e. the early iambographers,® Aeschylus, and Sophocles, and 
thence to estimate their influence on Euripides. In the case of the iambographers, the 
smallness of most of the fragments, coupled with the general infrequency of their use 
of resolutions,” renders an adequate judgement impossible, but some valuable points 
emerge. The fragments of Archilochus contain three resolutions :° 


1 All resolutions involving proper names are 5 Cf. supra, p. 70, n. 2. 

left out of account both here and in the figures © The extent of the influence of the early 

that follow. iambus on the tragic trimeter is discussed by 
2 The conspicuously small number of 23in the A. D. Knox, ‘The Early Iambus’, Philologus, 

I.A. may be another testimony to the scarcity of Ixxxvii (1932), pp. 32-5. 

resolutions in the interpolated passages. 7 Cf. P. Maas, Griechische Meirik (Gercke- 


3 Zielinski (pp. 213-40) attempts to establish Norden, Einlettung in die Altertumswissenschaft, 





the chronology of the lost plays of Euripides by 
examining the frequency of resolutions in their 
fragments. His results are interesting and often 
valuable: but it will be realized that deductions 
from small fragments of merely four or five lines 
can sometimes be very deceptive (cf. p. 81, n. 6, 
supra). 

+ In Cycl. are the following stretches: 161-4, 
239-43 (five), 274-7, 433-6, 557-62 (six), and 
587-90. 





3rd ed., 1927, vol. i, part 7), p. 24, § 102, “Teilung 
der longa ist sehr selten und ist beschrankt auf 
langere Worter, in denen sich Kirzen haufen’; 
W. J. W. Koster, Traité de métrique grecque, 
Leyden, 1936, pp. 83-4. 

8 The iambographers are quoted from E. 
Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, vol. i, 2nd ed., 
1936. References in brackets come from Bergk, 
Poetae Lyrict Graecit, 4th ed. The iambic frag- 
ments of Archilochus total 43 lines, giving a 
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18.4 (21. 4) ovd”’ épards, olos audi Lipios ¢ ds 
22.3 (25. 3) Bedv epya, peyadns 5” odK Epéw Tupavvidos 


36 (46)  dnAjra viKrwp wepi 7oAw rwdAcdpeve, 
those of Semonides! contain the following: 
7.1 (7.1) xwpis yuvatxos Feds eroinoev voov 
7, thv 8° €€ aAutpis Geos €Onk’ aAweKos 
7. 39 Oépeos ev won, troAAdKts Sé paiverat 
7. 43 Thv 8° €x amodeins Kal madwrpiBéos dvov 
7. 78 Svea S€ mavTa Kal TpoTOUsS EmioTaTaL 
7. 102 €xOpov auvoixnripa Svopevéa Dedv 
9 (10) ti Tatra paxpav da Adywv avédpapov 


15.2 (17. 2) Kar THs Omabev opaobvpidos jAcdunv. 


It is possible that in some of the above lines of Semonides not trisyllabic pronuncia- 
tion but synizesis was intended: thus on fr. 7. 39 Diehl notes, ‘@. ut » 118 Oépeus 
bisyllabum’. Synizesis, in fact, might account for nearly all.2 In Solon? there is 


one example: 


25.1 Syuw pev et xp Siadadny overdioat. 


These twelve resolutions (if it be assumed that no synizesis was intended) are made 
up of five third-foot dactyls, two first-foot dactyls, two fifth-foot tribrachs, and one 
tribrach in the first, second, and fourth feet* respectively. There is no instance either 
of a first-foot anapaest or of a third-foot tribrach, but their absence is not necessarily 
of any great importance on account of the comparative scantiness of the fragments. 
The most important conclusion to be drawn from these figures, in so far as they can 
be reliable, is that the iambographers probably had no objection to the employment 
of first-foot dactyls, or even, apparently, of fifth-foot tribrachs. 

The beginnings of the iambic trimeter of tragedy are lost in obscurity; of the 
tragedians earlier than Aeschylus very little remains—one line of Choerilus and 
nine of Phrynichus,’ in which a first-foot tribrach occurs: 


5-3 media S€ mavTa Kal mapaKriov TAdKa. 


The resolved feet of Aeschylus himself and of Sophocles are analysed below (Table 4). 


ratio of one resolution in 14} lines. There are 
also two resolved feet involving proper names, 
frs. 20 (19) and 26 (23). The 28 (or so) trimeters 
in the frs. of the epodes are not taken into 
consideration (as being possibly subject to 
different metrical rules), but in any case there 
is no special feature in their evidence. On the 
metre of Archilochus, cf. H. Usener, Alt- 
griechischer Versbau, Bonn, 1887, p. 115, n. 9. 
Wilamowitz, Griechische Verskunst, 1921, p. 289, 
postulates a certain amount of development in 
iambic poetry before Archilochus, but this is 
questioned by Knox (op. cit., p. 35, n. 26). 

1 These instances occur in 180 lines of frag- 
ments. Cf. Rumpel, Philologus, xxv (1867), 
p. 55, n. 1. In fr. 9, the source (schol. on Eur. 
Phoen. 207) reads &a paxpov: in fr. 15. 2, the 
source (Et. M. 634. 1) reads dpaodvpys. 

2 P. Maas in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. 
‘Simonides (1)’ writes, ‘Die Iamben sind ganz 


streng, keine Auflésungen (7, 1. 7 Oeds, lies evs 
oder Zevs; 10 Sia paxpdv zerstért auch die 
Zasur, Umstellung beseitigt nicht die Auf- 
lésung, bleibt also unsicher)’. Descroix (p. 112), 
however, counts five resolutions in Sem.—three 
third-foot dactyls, one first-foot dactyl, and one 
first-foot tribrach. 

3 This is the only resolved foot in 42 iambic 
trimeters. 

+ In the five lines of zpiverpa dp$d¢ among the 
frs. of Hipponax (frs. 66-9 Diehl) occur a first- 
foot tribrach, dAdya dpovéovaw of xdAw merwKores 
(fr. 66), and a first-foot anapaest involving a 
proper name (fr. 67, 1. 2). The Fragmenta tambica 
adespota in Diehl (i, fasc. 3, pp. 68-73) afford one 
instance of a second-foot and one of a fourth-foot 
tribrach (frs. 5 and 23). 

5 References to tragic fragments are quoted 
from A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graec. Fragmenta, 
2nd ed., 1926. 
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TABLE 4A. AESCHYLUS! 


Analysis of comparative frequency of anapaests, dactyls, and tribrachs in the various 
possible positions tn the trimeter 
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Ss : 

nd ~ Sq 1st FOOT 2nD FOOT 3rD FOOT 4TH FOOT |stu FOOT 
3 13 a3 | Anapaest | Dactyl | Tribrach | Tribrach| Dactyl | Tribrach | Tribrach | Tribrach 
S — 

Play S IS § S No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % | No.| % |No.) % | No. % No.| % 
Supplices 472 39 I Te 3 * 1/ 3 24 | 62 5| 3 3 8 |2] 8 
Persae 428 48 3 6 Se I 2 4| 8 20; 42 |10/ 25 8| 17 2 4 
Septem 532 sx | 4] Bix] 2ai{a2{] 32 | 2] @ | 28] gg | 6] zz | 9] BWlo/.. 
Agamemnon 862 40 7| Wio|.. | 4! x0 1] 3 18| 45 5| 13 5| 3 ]0o/.. 
Choephoroe 619 33 2| 6/12/61] 6| 8 | 2] 6 13| 39 5| 45 3; g@ | o|.. 
Eumenides 638 32 3 St en 2 6 > ao 14| 44 4| 13 6| 19 | 3/9 
Prometheus 773 38 12/| 32 oO I 3 o 15; 39 5 | 3 4/| «5 I 3 
Total or | | | | | 

average 4,324 | 281 | 32 | 44-39) 3 | 4-07) 18 | G4i | 10 | 3°56) 132 | 46°98) 40 14°23 | 38 | 13°52 8 | 2°85 
































TABLE 4B. SOPHOCLES? 


Analysis of comparative frequency of anapaests, dactyls, and tribrachs 1n the various 
possible positions 1n the trimeter 
































§ i33 
~ oo aS 1st FOOT 2ND FOOT 3RD FOOT 4TH FOOT |stH FOOT 
°" S 
3 {8 a Anapaest | Dactyl | Tribrach | Tribrach Dactyl | Tribrach | Tribrach | Tribrach 
3S SVs 
Play Bm I SSiNo.| % |Wo.| % |No.| % |No.| % | No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % 
Ajax 1,024 63 4 6 21 3 6| 10 4| 61! 29| 46 8} 13 9|/ 4/;1)| 2 
Antigone gI2 36 I 3 Ii 3 9| 25 3/ 8 10| 28 6| 17 5| 14 |1 3 
Trachiniae 962 57 7| 12 ae 4 7 3| § 33 | 58 3 q 6/ OF as 
Oed. Tyrannus | 1,194 72 |10| 14 Ei 8 i eet oe 5 7 33 | 46 7| 10 2 3 3 4 
Electra 1,126 38 I 3 ris 8 | 23 6| 16 13| 34 3 8 5; 3 |1j)| 3 
Philoctetes 1,078 119 | 17| 14 |13!/ 9 | 14!] 42 | 13/ UZ 43 | 36 | Io 8 9 8 2 2 
Oed. Coloneus | 1,268 66 5 8 213 71 3E | Ir | 279 29 | 44 6 9 6 9 | 0o|.. 
Total or | 
average 7,564 | 45% | 45 | 9°98 | 19 | 4:21) 59 | 13°08 | 45 | 9°98 | 190 | 42°13 | 43 | 9°53 | 42 | 93K | 8 (1°77 












































1 These statistics are based on Murray’s 
Oxford text (1937): the divergences between 
these results and those of Yorke (op. cit.) are 
mainly due to (1) his employment of the text 
of Wilamowitz (1914) and (2) his practice of 
regularly scanning words like éAews by synizesis. 
The resolution-frequencies given by the figures 
quoted above are: Suppl. 8-3% (1 in 12°1 lines), 
Pers. 11°2% (1 in 8-9), Sept. 9°6% (1 in 10°4), Ag. 
4°6% (1 in 21-6), Cho. 5°3% (1 in 18-8), Eum. 
50% (1 in 19°9), Pr. 4°9% (1 in 20°3): average, 
6-49% (1 in 15:39). Resolved feet involving 
proper names were not included, but their totals 
are: Suppl. 4, Pers. 11, Sept. 18, Ag. 15, Cho. 5, 
Eum. 3, Pr.g. There is no line in Aeschylus con- 
taining three resolutions, but there are eight 
instances of a line containing two: Suppl. 342, 
Sept. 268, 495, 593, 1010, Ag. 1584, Cho. 80, 
Eum. 474. There are no stretches of four succes- 
sive lines each possessing one resolution; and 
there is only one example of a stretch of three 
such lines, Pr. 720-2. All lines in the Oxford 
text bracketed as corrupt, Sept. 1005-53 ex- 





cepted, are excluded; lines completely obelized 
are also excluded, except for Suppl. 762-3, 
Cho. 699. Lines only partly obelized are retained, 
with the exception of Eum. 481, 567. In addition 
Sept. 803 (repeated), Cho. 5, 1041a have been 
omitted, but Cho. 6 retained. In Cho. 986, 7Ae, 
although printed as a proper name, is counted 
as an ordinary resolution. The following tri- 
meters have been included as having been 
spoken amid lyrics: Suppl. 354-8, 365-9, 376-80, 
387-91, 397-401, 407-17, 739-42, 746-9, 753-6, 
872-3, 882-4, 893-4; Pers. 260-1, 266-7, 272-3, 
278-9, 284-5; Pr. 589-92; Sept. 100, 103, 208-10, 
216-18, 223-5, 230-2, 236-8, 689-91, 695-7, 702-4} 
Ag. 1074-5, 1078-9, 1083-4, 1088-9, 1093-4, 
1098-9, 1105-6, III2—13, I119-20, 1130-1, 1138-9, 
1148-9. Previous analyses (besides works al- 
ready quoted): R. Enger, Rheintsches Museum 
fiir Philologie, N.F., xi (1857), Pp. 444-50; 
Rumpel, ‘Die Auflésungen im Trimeter des 
Aeschylus und Sophocles’, Philologus, xxv (1867), 
pp- 54-06. 

2 The plays are arranged in the chronological 
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TABLE 4C 
Average of comparative frequencies in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 














“aa of soca 1st FOOT 2nv FOOT 3rp FOOT 4tT# FOOT | sta FOOT 

Tragedian | names excluded)| Anapaest | Dactyl Tribrach | Tribrach Dactyl Tribrach | Tribrach Tribrach 
% % % % % % % % 
Aeschylus 28r 11°39 1-07 6°41 3°56 46-98 14°23 13°52 2°85 
Sophocles 451 9°98 4°21 13°08 9°98 42°13 9°53 9°31 1°77 
Euripides 3,601 10°30 8°55 5°89 15°25 35°43 II‘75 11-19 1°06 
































Comparison between the three sets of averages in Table 4c yields a very clear 
picture of the development of certain metrical tendencies in the tragedians. The 
third-foot dactyl is the most common of the resolved feet, but its predominance 
declined steadily, largely of course owing to the increased use of resolutions in other 
positions. Euripides’ dramatic career started early enough for the complete change of 
style in this respect to be visible in his dramas. The honour of being the second most 
common resolution in Aeschylus is won by the third-foot tribrach by a short head 
from the fourth-foot tribrach (the frequencies being 14-23% and 13-52% respectively) : 
in Sophocles and Euripides, too, they again almost tie, the fourth-foot tribrach 
slightly predominating in both, with about 9-5% in the former poet and 11-5% in the 
latter. Their frequencies vary rather widely from play to play, and are of little use 
for chronology except for the already mentioned fact that in Euripides the tribrach 
in the third foot is always more frequent than that in the fourth except in two periods, 
the one containing Med. and Heracl., the other a group of three of the latest plays, 
Phoen., Or., and Bacch. The anapaest in the first foot appears with great constancy 
in all three tragedians on an average of once in ten resolutions: but the examples 
in Aeschylus merit closer inspection. In the Supplices the proportion is 3%, in the 
Persae 6%, in the Sepiem 8% ; the average in the Oresteza rises to just over 11% (the 
Agamemnon contains 18%), while in the Prometheus (very probably the latest of the 
extant plays') the figure increases rapidly to 32%. It may be suggested as a possibility 


order suggested by T. B. L. Webster, An Intro- 
duction to Sophocles, 1936, pp. 6-7; the figures 
have been calculated from the Oxford text (ed. 
A.C. Pearson), and yield the following resolution- 
frequencies: Aj. 6-2% (1 in 16-3 lines), Ant. 
3°9% (1 in 25-3), Tr. 59% (1 in 16°9), O.T. 6°0% 
(1 in 16°7), El. 3°-4% (1 in 29°6), Ph. 11-0% (2 in 
91), O.C. 5:2% (1 in 19:2): average, 5:96% 
(t in 16°77). Resolved feet involving proper 
names were not included, but their totals are: 
Aj. 15, Ant. 11, Tr. 9, O.T. 18, El. 16, Ph. 13, 
O.C. 21. There are two lines containing three 
resolutions each, O.T. 967 and Ph. 932, and 
fifteen containing two each: Aj. 730, 854; Tr. 
878, 1096; O.T. 1276; El. 433; Ph. 797, 815, 923; 
1018, 1029, 1232, 1327, 1420; O.C. 284. Stretches 
of four successive lines each possessing one 
resolution do not occur, but runs of three suc- 
cessive lines can be found at Ph. 484-6, 600-2. 
Lines bracketed as corrupt are uniformly ex- 
cluded: lines completely obelized are also 
excluded, but those only partly obelized are 
retained. The common words 7Ae (Aj. 846) and 
vénect (El. 792) have -been taken as ordinary 
resolutions, although printed as proper names. 
The following trimeters have been included as 





being (apparently) spoken amid lyrics: Aj. 
354-5, 362-3, 367-9, 371, 377-8, 382-4, 386, 392-3, 
410-11, 872, 874, 876-8, 892, 894-6, 898-0, 
904-7, 915-24, 938, 940-2, 944-5, 950-3; El. 1236, 
1238, 1243-4, 1251-2, 1257, 1259, 1264, 1271-2, 
1279, 1398-403, 1406, 1409-12, 1415-16, 1422-7, 
1430, 1432, 1435-6; O.T. 655, 658-0, 669-77, 684, 
687-8, 1312, 1317-20, 1325-8, 1347-8; Ant. 1270, 
1278-83, 1293, 1301-5, 1312-16, 1326-7, 1334-8; 
Tr. 863-4, 866-7, 869-79, 889, 891; Ph. 730-1, 
733-5, 737-8, 740-9 ; O.C. 1457-61, 1472-6, 1486-90. 
Previous analyses: Rumpel, Philologus, xxv 
(1867), pp. 54-66; G. Wolff, Soph. Elektra, 1863, 
p. 123, n. 1; E. Philipp, Der zambische Trimeter 
und sein Bau bet Sophokles, Prague, 1879; 
J. Oberdick, Neue Philologische Rundschau, 
1887, pp. 165-6; Hosius (apud A. Dieterich), 
Rhein. Mus., xlvi (1891), p. 43, n. 3 (inaccurate) ; 
H. Siess, Wiener Studien, xxxvi (1914), pp. 247-9; 
Kitto, Amer. Journ. Philol. |x (1939), pp. 183-90. 
Further references for Aesch. and Soph. are 
listed by H. Gleditsch, Metrik (I. Miller, Hand- 
buch d. kl. Altertumsw. ii, pt. 3, 1901), p. 148. 

1 Cf. K. O. Miller, G.g.L.* 1, p. 545 (Eng. 
trans. 1840, p. 327; 1858, i, p. 432) ; ‘zu den letzten 
Werken des Aschylischen Genius gehért aller 
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that the anapaest was not employed by the iambographers,' was introduced by the 
early tragedians, and was adopted by Aeschylus, in his earlier plays sparingly, but 
extensively later. The first-foot dactyl seems to have been used to a certain extent 
by the iambographers, but in the earliest tragedy it was apparently rare or even non- 
existent. It revived, however, and its regular increase can be watched. Aeschylus 
possesses only three instances? among the 281 resolved feet, or about 1% : in Sophocles 
the proportion has risen to over 4%, a part of the rise being due to the fact that 
one of the last plays, the Philoctetes, contains eleven examples out of the nineteen 
found in the poet. The 8-5% in Euripides is a further increase, but is only the 
average between two extremes. For whereas in each of the plays of Sophocles, both 
early and late, one at least, or even two first-foot dactyls appear, in Euripides there 
are scarcely any until 425 (the Andr.), but from then onwards the frequency rises to 
the maximum of 14% in the J.A. Very similar is the increase in the use of the second- 
foot tribrach. This form of resolution (found in the iambographers) was employed 
by the tragedians rarely at first, but with ever-growing repetition. Aeschylus’ figure 
is 3°5%: that of Sophocles reaches 10%, but once more part of the rise is due to the 
last two dramas, the 0.C. and Pdhiloctetes, which account for eleven and thirteen 
respectively of the forty-five instances in the seven plays. In Euripides the average is 
15°25% ; the earliest plays contain for the most part 9% or less (Rhes., Med., Hippol.), 
the latest 18% or over (Or., Bacch., I.A.), but those of the intermediate period vary 
erratically around 15%. The first-foot tribrach provides the only instance of any really 
independent deviation in the use of resolved feet on the part of one or more of the 
tragedians. Aeschylus contains eighteen such feet, or 6-41%: but twelve of the 
eighteen occur in the Oresteta, which has thus an average of over 11%. Perhaps sub- 
consciously following this lead, Sophocles made fuller use of the resolution (with an 
average of a little over 13%). But in Euripides its occurrence reverts to 5:89%, a 
figure quite close to that of Aeschylus, and there is no trace of Sophoclean influence 
in this respect. The history of the fifth-foot tribrach is a strange one, for it illustrates, 
not an increase in frequency, but a process of gradual disuse. Unless the two examples 
in Semonides were meant to be pronounced by synizesis, it can be concluded that this 
resolution was not unknown to the iambographers: but in the tragedians it becomes 
successively rarer. Aeschylus has the largest proportion with almost 3%, and it is 
possibly not without significance that four out of the eight examples occur in the 
Supplices and Persae, the two earliest plays. Sophocles descends to a little under 
2% and Euripides to 1%.3 In view of this decrease, it is surprising that in his own 





Wahrscheinlichkeit nach sein Prometheus. . .’; 
Harrison, ‘ AicytAos Lodoxdetlwv ’, Proc. Cambr. 
Philol. Soc. cxviii-cxx (1921), pp. 14-15; W. 
Schmid, Untersuchungen zum gefesselten Pro- 
metheus, Tibinger Beitrage zur Altertums- 
wissenschaft, ix, 1929, p. 19 (where the Pr. is 
considered spurious but dated between 458 and 
445); G. Thomson, Prometheus Bound, 1932, 
pp. 38-46; Denniston, The Greek Particles, 1934, 
pp. lxvii-Ixix; ‘Pauses in the Tragic Senarius’, 
C.Q0. xxx (1936), pp. 76-7; Yorke, op. cit., C.Q. 
XXX, p. 117; ‘The Date of the Prometheus Vinctus’, 
C.Q. xxx, pp. 153-4; W. F. J. Knight, ‘Zeus in 
the Prometheia’, J.H.S. \vii (1938), p. 533 
D. S. Robertson, Proc. Cambr. Philol. Soc. 
clxix—clxxi (1938), pp. 9-10; H. G. Mullens, 
Greece and Rome, viii (1938-9), pp. 160-71. 

1 The only instance of it found in the frs. 
involves a proper name, Kpitins 6 Xios €v xacw- 


ptix® douw (Hipponax, fr. 67, 1. 2). 

* & Oeopaves ... (Sept. 653), xai riva ovvoicba... 
(Cho. 216), jAvos dvayva . . . (Cho. 986). (aorépas, 
drav...in Ag. 7 is bracketed in the Oxford text.) 
There seems no reason for suspecting Aeschylus’ 
use of the first-foot dactyl, in spite of the doubts 
of Yorke (C.Q. xxx, p. 117). Cf. A. E. Housman, 
Journ. Philol, xvi (1888), p. 245. Cases of this 
resolution involving proper names occur at 
Sept. 450, Ag. 1312, and Pr. 730. It will be noticed 
that the resolution is found in the later plays 
only. 

3 The smallness of this figure is only in a 
negligible degree due to the absence of such 
resolution in the plays anterior to 425 (Andro- 
mache). The average even in those which do 
contain this resolution (i.e. those which were 
written in 425 and after) is very much less than 


2%. 
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plays Euripides entirely reverses the trend (cf. Table 2), resolving the foot in the 
Andr. and subsequently, but rarely, if ever, doing so in plays of earlier date. It may 
be that, never having carefully examined the trend of the fifth-foot tribrach in his 
predecessors’ metrical practice, he considered it a licence always to be avoided as 
much as possible: if so, the very sparse instances in the later drarnas can be regarded 
as almost inevitable corollaries of the all-round increase in the metrical freedom he 
allowed himself. But, by reason of the rarity of this resolution, it is hazardous to 
place too much emphasis either on the decrease itself or any explanation thereof. 

The metrical styles of the dramatists contemporary with the three great masters 
might be better gauged had more of their work survived.' What can be gleaned from 
their tragic? fragments is collected in Table 5.3 The proportion of trisyllabic feet in 
most cases* is very much nearer the average of Euripides (1 in 4-97 lines)5 than of 
Aeschylus (1 in 15-39) or Sophocles (1 in 16-77), even in Aristarchus, Ion, and Achaeus, 
all of whom were probably composing as early as c. 450.° The comparative frequencies 
in the various positions in the trimeter contain some marked differences. Third-foot 
dactyls undergo a further decline, except in the fragments of Ion’s tragedies; the 
percentage of first-foot anapaests, on the other hand, rises considerably, and in 
Agathon accounts for almost half the resolved feet. 

Succeeding tragedians, for the greater part of the fourth century, brought about 
a further increase in the average resolution-frequency, fluctuating usually between 
1 in 25 lines and 1 in 4 (see Table 6).”7 But their practice shows distinct signs of a lack 


1 The subject of trisyllabic feet in the minor 
tragedians has been treated by C. F. W. Miiller, 
De pedibus solutis in tragicorum minorum iri- 
metris tambicis, Berlin, 1879. 

2 The following passages from frs. of satyr- 
plays belong to this period: Aristias, 5 ll., 2 res., 
frs. 3 (1. 2), 4; Ion, 11 Il., 4 res., frs. 21, 23, 29 
(ll. 1, 2), also fr. 24 (1. 3) involves a proper name ; 
Achaeus, 29 ll. (both Il. of fr. 8 included, fr. 27, 
], 2 excluded), 3 res., frs. 7 (1. 2), 8 (1. 1), 14 (I. 1); 
lophon, 2 ll., no res. On the resolutions in Eur. 
Cycl., Soph. Ichneutae, and the satyr-plays of the 
minor tragedians, see R. J. Walker, The Ichneutae 
of Sophocles, 1919, pp. 189-269. 

3 The references are: Neophron, fr. 2 (I. 15); 
Aristarchus, frs. 2 (Il. 4, 5), 3; Ion, frs. 2, 54 (1. 1), 
55 (1. 2), 56, 60, 63 (1. 2), also fr. x (1. 3) involves 
a p.n.; Achaeus, frs. 3 (Il. 1, 3), 37 (I. 4), 42 (1. 2), 
44; Sthenelus, fr. 1; Agathon, frs. 4 (ll. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6), 5 (1. 2), 13 (1. 1), 15, 21, 22, 25, also fr. 4 (1. 3) 
involves a p.n.; Critias, frs. 1 (Il. 1, 6, 19, 31, 40), 
2, 5 (Il. 1); Dicaeogenes, frs. 2 (1. 1), 4 (1. 2); 
Diogenes (Atheniensis), fr. 1 (ll. 3, 7, 10, 11), also 
fr. x (ll. 1, 2, 7) involve p.ns.; the following Il. 
contain two res. each, Agathon, fr. 4 (Il. 4, 5), 21. 
Not included in the table are the frs. of Melan- 
thius (1 1.), Iophon (3 Il.), and Xenocles (1 1.), 
which possess no resolution. The Incertarum 
fabularum fragmenta have been counted with the 
tragic frs. in Tables 5 and 6, although a few of 
the lines, e.g. Achaeus, frs. 42, 44, may be 
satyric. 

+ The ratio for Neophron (1 in 24) may favour 
a fairly early date if the lines are genuine. Their 
authenticity has been impugned by Wilamowitz, 


Hermes, xv (1880), p. 487, and by others, but 
defended by Haigh, Tragic Drama, pp. 290-1. 

5 It is noteworthy that, of the 14 res. occurring 
in 39 ll. of Ayathon, 7 are in the 6 lines of fr. 4. 
(If this fr. were omitted, the frequency would be 
I in 4°7 (7 res. in 33 ll.), a figure closer to those 
of his contemporaries.) Of these 7 res., 4 are 
second-foot tribrachs, a form of resolution found 
much more commonly in the fourth cent. (see 
infra). If rightly attributed to Agathon, the 
passage was probably written near the end of 
his life, when fourth-cent. tendencies were 
already commencing. 

6 For the dates of the minor tragedians cf. 
Haigh, Tragic Drama, Appendix I, pp. 463-72. 
On the date of Dicaeogenes cf. A. Dieterich, 
R.E. v. 1, 563, ‘nach Schol. Aristoph. Eccl. 1 
scheint er ein Zeitgenosse Agathons gewesen zu 
sein.’ 

7 The references are: Chaeremon, frs. 1 (Il. 4, 
7)» 4) 5, 6, 7 (Il. 1, 2), 8, 9 (1. 2), 11 (1. 1), 13 (I. 2), 
14 (ll. 2, 3, 9, 12, 13, 16, 17), 15, 17 (Il. 1, 2), 20, 25, 
33, also fr. 12 (I. 1) involves a p.n.; Antiphon, 
fr. 2 (ll. 1, 2), also fr. 2 (1. 2) involves a p.n.; 
Dionysius, frs. 2 (Il. 2, 3), 4, 6, 8, also fr. 9 involves 
a p.n.; Carcinus, frs. 1, 4 (ll. 1, 2), 5 (1. 2), also 
fr. 5 (ll. 6, 9) involve p.ns.; Theodectes, frs. 2 
(Il. 1, 2, 4), 6 (Il. 2, 3, 5, 6), 7 (1. 1), 8 (Il. 3, 5), 9 
(1. 2), 10 (1. 2). 13 (1. 1), 14 (1. 1); (uadaxdgbadpos 
in fr. 6, 1. 1 is not listed; ‘corruptum’, Nauck ;) 
Cleaenetus, fr. 2 (1. 2); Crates, frs. 2 (1. 1), 3 
(ll. 2, 3, 4), 4 (1. 2); the following ll. contain two 
res. each, Chaeremon, frs. 1 (1. 7), 15, 17 (l. 2), 
33, Theodectes, fr. 6 (ll. 2, 3, 5), Crates, fr. 3 
(1. 4). Not included in the table are the frs. of 
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TABLE 5 
Table showing use of resolutions by the minor tragedians in the latter half of the 
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| | $8 
3 3 35 3 3 1st FOOT 2nD FOOT| 3rp FOOT | 41TH FOOT/ 5tx FOOT 
3S Se 
Tragedian | RE |CLI ESE Anapaest | Dactyl \Tribrach| Tribrach | Dactyl|Tribrach| Tribrach | Tribrach 
Neophron 24 I xin 24 oe oe oe ee I 
Aristarchus 12 3 | ring oe I I - I 
Ion 28 6 tin 4°7 _ oe 5 Se I 
Achaeus 25 5 tins 2 I oe I , Ir 
Sthenelus I I ? oe - I a - 
Agathon 39 14 rin 2°8 6 I oe o 2 - I 
Critias 49 7 | rin7 I 2 I I I I 
Dicaeogenes 8 2 rin4 I ee I 
Diogenes 
(Atheniensis) II 4 rin 2°8 2 I I 
Total 197 | 43 ” II 7 10 4 | 0 
Percentage _ oe 2° 26 9 | 7 | 16 | 23 9 | 9 











TABLE 6 
Table showing use of resolutions by the minor tragedians 1n the fourth century 
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Crates Ir 6 | rin1r8 I I 2 I | I 
Total 194 | 63 | 9 o 16 20 4 | 10 o 
Percentage “~ oy 14 25 | 32 6 | 16 














descending order, the third-foot dactyl, 


mon consist entirely of these four forms. 


Moschion? (67 lines extant), Sosiphanes 


Astydamas (9 Il.) and Diogenes Sinopensis 
(4 ll.), which possess no resolution. 

1 The above applies to tragic frs. only; the 
satyr-plays of the fourth cent. retained their 
usual metrical freedom, as their frs. show: 
Astydamas, 4 ll., 4 res., fr. 3 (ll. 2, 4); Python, 
18 Il., 12 res., fr. 1 (Il. 1, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
18), also fr. 1 (Il. 8, 17) involve p.ns. 

2 Nauck, p. 816, ‘trisyllabis enim pedibus sicut 
Sositheus et alii quidam ita Moschion abstinuit’. 
Fr. 10, which contains resolved feet, was rejected 





of flexibility (an indication of incipient decadence), since to a very large extent they 
confined themselves to four only of the eight possible forms of resolution'—in 


second-foot tribrach, fourth-foot tribrach, 


and first-foot anapaest respectively ; in fact, the twenty-eight resolved feet in Chaere- 


First-foot dactyls and third-foot tribrachs 


accordingly become quite rare; of first-foot tribrachs there remains no trace at all. 
Towards the end of the fourth century a new style of tragic composition came into 
vogue, in which, it seems, no resolution whatever was admitted. For instance, in 


(ro ll.), and Sositheus (26 Il.)3 not a single 


trisyllabic foot occurs. The extent to which this tendency was followed by ensuing 
poets cannot be precisely ascertained, but it is clear that it was commonly if not 


by Meineke. 

3 Sositheus’ remains total 27 lines, of which 
fr. 4 (1 1.) seems satyric. On frs. 2 (21 ll.) and 3 
(3 ll.), both from the Daphnis, Nauck notes 
(p. 821), ‘sine dubio Daphnis Sosithei satyrica 
fuit fabula haud dissimilis Alcestidi Euripideae’, 
i.e. the drama appears to have been a pro- 
satyric tragedy like the Alcestis. It is unlikely 
that the banishment of resolutions affected 
satyr-plays proper; cf. Lycophron’s satyric frs., 
14 Il., 8 res., frs. 1 (1. 5), 2 (Il. 1, 2, 3, 4), 4 (1. 2). 
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universally adopted.' Thus Greek tragedy had reached its last period; and the 
completely artificial restoration of metrical ‘purity’, which was intended to revive 
the dignity and power of the best age of the early drama, in fact ushered in the final 


stage of its decline. 


CuRIStT’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


1 There is no resolution in the tragic frs. of 
Lycophron (5 ll.) or of Philiscus (2 ll.), both 
known to be contemporaries of Sosiphanes and 
Sositheus. The thirteen dramatists of unknown 
date (several of them probably very late) listed 
by Nauck (pp. 824-32) present only 4 res. in 
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their combined total of 60 Il. It is possible that 
these 4 cases, Apollonides frs. 1 (1. 3), 2 (1. 1), 
Isidorus, fr. 1 (1. 4) and Pompeius Macer, fr. 1 
(l. 3), are only apparent exceptions, which might 
well be explained by the assumption of either 
early fourth-cent. composition or satyric origin. 








IE. *PENT- AND ITS DERIVATIVES 


THE root *fent-' has achieved wide distribution in the IE. languages. In the course 
of its long history considerable modification of meaning has affected it, both as a 
primary verb and as it appears in derivative nouns, and here I refer particularly to 
Go. jfinpan ‘find’ (with the other verbs of like meaning) and to Gk. dzdrn ‘deceit’. 
With little ingenuity—against mere ingenuity, of course, the etymologist is bound 
to be on his guard—it is possible to trace the train of thought that connects the 
various forms. But though the explanations here offered may well seem obvious, 
they have not, so far as I am aware, been previously published. The familiar dic- 
tionaries of Boisacq, Walde-Hofmann, and Walde-Pokorny do provide attempts at 
explanation, but these have little power of convincing. 


1. THE IE. MEANING OF *ent- 


The first task, and possibly the hardest, is to arrive at the primary meaning of 
*pent- itself. Walde-Pokorny (ii, p. 26) offers ‘tread, go’, Boisacq (s.v. advros) ‘come, 
go. The evidence leading to these choices is chiefly provided by the following: 
Skt. panthds ‘path, way’, Av. paé- ‘id.’, Arm. hun ‘ford, way’, Gk. advros ‘sea’,? Lat’ 
pons ‘bridge’: Gk. waréw ‘tread under foot’, wdvos ‘trodden path’: OHG. fend(e)o 
‘pedestrian’, OS. fundon ‘strive, go’: O.Ir. con-état ‘reach, obtain’. 

The first thing that strikes attention in these meanings is the sense ‘way’ of the 
widespread, and in part very ancient, noun-forms Skt. panthds, Av. pad-, Arm. hun, 
Gk. maros and mévros, Lat. pons. Of these wdros = ‘trodden, beaten path’ :* this 
meaning is reinforced by zaréw, probably a causative verb formed from the stem of 
aaros, ‘make into a trodden path, trample on’. Skt. pdnthas and Av. paé- do not 
show the same insistence on ‘trodden path’; but their simple sense ‘path’ does not 
contradict the notion of treading on, while not specifically confirming it. Arm. hum, 
Gk. mévros, Lat. pons agree in adding to the sense ‘way’ a connexion with water, 
which must be examined a little further. 

Let it be suggested without prejudice at this point that the primary sense of 
*pbent- was ‘tread down’. That sense is enough to explain Gk. wdros, Skt. pdnthas, 
Av. paé-: but Arm. hun, Gk. movros, Lat. pons are not at once so clear. Further, in 
OS. fundon ‘strive, go’ (and, if this word is included in our series, in O.Ir. con-état 
‘reach’) there is a sense ‘go’. Inevitably certain conclusions about the life and sur- 
roundings of the Indo-Europeans will have to be drawn to explain these semantic 
changes of the primary ‘tread down’, since such changes always take their origin from 
human thought and experience. If IE. ‘tread down’ became ‘go’, that was because 
at a certain period making a way on foot entailed the action of treading something 
down, of trampling flat some vegetation, grasses, reeds, and such-like.* Here the 








1 The form in Aryan (Indo-Iranian) was 
*penth-: the more widespread *pent- is in this 
paper cited alone as the IE. root, and should be 
understood to represent *penth- also, as occasion 
requires. 

2 For an explanation of this meaning, see 
‘The Name of the Euxine Pontus’, C.Q. xxxiv. 
2/3. The sense ‘sea’ is there derived from an 
earlier ‘way’. 

3 This uncertain Irish cognate will be discussed 
later. 
¢ This meaning is plain from the idea of a way 


frequently used, much trodden on: e.g. Hom. JI. 
Vl. 202, wdrov avOpwrwv adrccivwv, of Bellero- 
phontes avoiding human intercourse. 

5 This is the common abbreviation for 
‘speakers of IE.’, which it is convenient to use. 

* Similar reasoning from another example 
may be seen in K.Z. Ixiv. 62-3. There Specht 
connects dyua with dyopa ‘go, be led’, and so 
arrives at the conclusion that in the IE. period 
the road was the track of cart-ruts, made by the 
merchants or migrating bands with carts and 
herds of cattle. 
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introduction of the idea of watery surroundings, possibly of marshes, seen as the basis 
for Arm. hun, Gk. wévros, and Lat. pons,' is a further support. It is of course suffi- 
ciently established, by the comparison of many names of plants in the IE. languages, 
that the primitive people did not inhabit a barren, sandyregion. Thesuggested develop- 
ment of meaning of *fent- would confirm that. This Indo-European method of travel- 
ling recalls the vivid phrase of Greek, réyuvew ddovs (Hdt. iv. 136; Thuc. il. 100, etc.).? 

Such, then, is the reasoning by which it is possible to proceed from an original 
sense ‘tread down’ for *fent- and from it explain the other senses that have been 
noted. The alternative open to us is to regard, with Boisacq, the original sense as 
‘come, go’. The philologist who takes this view can argue that ‘going’ in conditions 
such as those just imagined entailed ‘treading down’, and hence the transfer of mean- 
ing to ‘treading’. This is quite allowable. But it does not really greatly alter our 
notion of the IE. sense ‘tread down’. It is perfectly feasible that the earliest sense 
of IE. *pent- (urindogermanisch) was ‘go’; or it may have been something else alto- 
gether. Semantic change takes many remarkable forms, and it is in general as idle 
to predict what future meanings of words in present currency will be, as it is to push 
back the reconstruction of IE. meanings too far into remote epochs out of our 
observation and understanding. The only profitable course is to observe the facts 
and to keep close to them in forming deductions. After such observation of the words 
with the root *ent-, I think the sense of ‘treading down’ for *fent- is implicit not 
only in Gk. mdros, waréw but also in the three words relating to water, Gk. wovvos, 
Arm. hun, Lat. pons ;3 and may be seen in Skt. pdnthads, Av. paé-, OHG. fend(e)o.* 
A meaning so widely distributed may fairly be attributed to IE. itself. 

As illustration, not as proof, of the semantic development suggested for IE. 
*hent-, we may briefly consider some other IE. roots of like meaning. (1) *trep- 
(Walde-Pokorny, i. 756) ‘take short steps, trample, tread’: Gk. arpamds, arapzos 
‘path’,5 tpoméovro: émdrovv Hesych., tpaméw ‘tread grapes’. The sense ‘tread on’ 
remains in the great majority of the cognates given in W.-P. (2) *der-: *dra- *dreu- 
*drem- *dreb- (W.-P. i. 795-7) ‘run, tread, take short steps’. From this extensive 
series come Gk. dzro-d:dpdonw ‘run away’, édpapov, Spdpos: possibly Go. trudan ‘tread’, 
Eng. tread, with the double idea of ‘go’ and ‘step on’: Go. ana-trimpan ‘tread on’, 
Eng. tramp (with sense ‘go heavily, go on foot’), frequentative trample. (3) *steb- 
*stemb- (W.-P. ii. 623-4) ‘tread, stamp on’ (and also some other meanings in W.-P. 
into which there is no need to enter here) : Gk. oréuBw ‘tread under foot’, OE. steppan 

! This Latin word clearly has a further seman- _ principles’ is the predominant one, and such an 


tic history of its own. There is the suggestion of early metaphorical development makes the 
E. Taubler, Terremare und Rom (mentioned by derivation from seco unlikely, if we have regard 








Specht with approval, K.Z. Ixii. 245-6), that 
pons ‘*way’ acquired its meaning ‘bridge’ from 
the way leading from the mainland to a #erra- 
mara settlement: this opinion certainly agrees 
well with the picture of watery surroundings 
to which we have been led. 

2 Specht, K.Z. lxiv. 62-3, also cites Lat. viam 
secare. But I do not know of an early Latin use 
of this idiom, and believe that Virgil (Aen. vi. 
899) has the earliest example of it : that author’s 
propensity for copying Greek idiom makes it 
likely that in this particular phrase we have not 
a native Italic metaphor. There is a possibility 
that Lat. secta might be compared. The etymo- 
logy of this word is disputed, one may connect 
it with either seco or sequor (Ernout-Meillet pre- 
fers sequor). But the meaning secta ‘faction, 


to the date of the viam secare idiom. It is unsafe 
to settle the derivation of secta by appeal to the 
ancient conjunction of sectam and sequor, for that 
fact may show only that, to the anctent Roman 
mind, the words sequor and secta were related. 

3 Since I do not see such a good reason for 
this special connexion of *pent- with watery 
surroundings in three branches of IE., if we start 
from the meaning ‘go’. 

4 He is not merely a man who goes, a traveller 
in a general sense, but one who treads as he goes, 
who goes on foot. 

5 See O. Becker, Das Bild des Weges und 
verwandte Vorstellungen im friihgriechischen 
Denken, p. 35 (Berlin, 1937). The words are used 
especially of hill paths. 
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‘tread firmly’, Eng. step ‘take step, walk’, nasalized Eng. stamp. (4) *stip- *stib- 
(W.-P. ii. 646-8) ‘press together’: Gk. ore{Bw ‘make firm, stamp on; go’, oriBos 
‘trodden path’, or:Béw ‘tread over’, or:Beds Hesych. ‘one who treads, walks’. From 
these four roots may be seen the connexion of ‘stamp, tread on’ with ‘go’, and from 
*trep- and *stib- the formation of Greek noun derivatives with the sense ‘beaten 
path, way’ ; and both of these facts find a parallel in the development of *ent-. On 
the other hand, *ent- is marked off from the rest by its partial connexion with water. 


Hence we are on firm ground in assuming the meaning ‘tread on’ for *fent- in 
IE. Walde-Pokorny does, indeed, give that sense, but it is worth while to have gone 
over the evidence and made fairly certain of it for two reasons. First, Boisacq allows 
only ‘come, go’ for *pent-. Secondly, in what follows I make use of the sense ‘tread 
on’ to explain both Go. jfinpan, etc., and Gk. dmdrn, but Walde-Pokorny does not do 
so in either of the cases; as I shall there differ from that work, it is only proper to 
have shown the reasons for agreeing with it on the IE. meaning of *fent-. 


2. THE MEANING ‘FIND’ 


A series of words in Germanic derived from *pent- shows the meaning ‘find’: Go. 
jinpan, ON. finna, OHG. findan, OE. findan, Eng. find.’ To explain this semantic 
development Boisacq (s.v. wévros) and Walde-Pokorny offer a comparison of Lat. 
enventre ;* Walde-Hofmann (Lat. E?. Wb., edn. 3, s.v. invenio) returns the compliment 
by comparing with that Latin word the example of Go. finban: Kluge (Et. Wd. d. 
deutschen Sprache, edn. 11, s.v. finden) appeals to Lat. imvenire. Walde-Hofmann 
and Kluge also give examples from Slavonic. 

What is the point of these comparisons? Lat. vento = ‘come’: imvenio = ‘come 
to, come upon’ and so ‘find’. In this way we see the development of ‘find’ from a 
sense ‘come’. The Slavonic parallels serve exactly the same purpose: Russ. na-jdu, 
Slov. nd-jdem ‘find’, where the first element ma- (= Gk. ava) ‘on’ is followed by the 
verb ‘come, go’. But the comparisons are misleading. The Latin and the Slavonic 
words quoted with the sense ‘find’ are compound verbs.? Lat. imvenio does not mean 
simply ‘come’, but ‘come upon’. The adverbial prefix i- has a vital part to play in 
determining the meaning of zmvento. It is not legitimate to assume that the same 
semantic development can affect the simple as the compound verb. The fact can be 
seen more clearly if we take another Latin derivative of vento. subvenio ‘come to the 
assistance of, aid’ has originally a military sense, being used of reserve forces coming 
up to those engaged and helping them. So subvenio = ‘aid’: but no one would argue 
from that fact that venio in any degree has or approaches that meaning. 

It may be answered that it is unfair to compare subvenio and invenio for this 
purpose, because the former has undergone a greater change of meaning which 
separates it more from the simple venio. I am not sure that that is true, but even if 
it is, it is of no importance. It is the entire principle that must be rejected, that 
semantic changes in verbs compounded with adverbial prefixes may be regarded as 
evidence for similar semantic change in the uncompounded forms. tnvenio and sub- 
vento must be regarded as almost new verbs, with development of meaning peculiarly 


1 Schrader, K.Z. xxx. 466, would derive Ir. accepted. 
étaim ‘I go, find’ from *pent-. But this seems 3 Except Lith. rdsti quoted by Walde-Hof- 
unlikely, and it is preferable to derive it from mann from Trautmann, B.B. xxix. 308-9. rdstt 
*ez-, of which it is then a frequentative form: has the sense ‘find’, and Trautmann compares 
see Lewis and Pedersen, Concise Comp. Celtic cognate words with senses developed from ‘go’. 
Grammar, p. 361. But the etymology is uncertain: Brugmann, 

2 So, too, OED. s.v. find, though the descent J.F. xxx. 38, prefers to link rdsti with Gk. 
of that verb from *pent- is not there definitely evpioxw and a different root. 
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their own. Because of their connexion with vento, obvious to the mind of the speaker 
of Latin, an innovation of meaning in venio was also capable of affecting the com- 
pounds. Apart from that possibility, compound verbs have independent existence. 

There is, however, another sense in which the semantic comparison of vento: 
invento with *pent- may be intended. *ent- in IE. had the meaning ‘come, go’. Did 
‘find’ develop out of that ‘come’ in the same way as in imvento; i.e. ‘come’ > ‘come 
upon’ > ‘find’? The middle part of this series is here vital to our purpose. If *pent- 
can be shown to mean ‘come upon’ in IE. or in primitive Germanic, then the explana- 
tion offered is clearly possible, and the comparison of tnvenio justified. In Germanic I 
do not see good evidence for the required meaning. In Celtic we must reckon with 
O.Ir. con-état ‘assequuntur’ (Boisacq)—I believe the Irish meaning is ‘obtain’ rather 
than ‘arrive at’. But con-état does not take us far, if indeed anywhere. It is a com- 
pound verb, with con- (= Lat. cum) as the first element, and thus open to the same 
objection as Lat. invento ; and in any case its connexion with *ent- is doubtful, since 
it may be derived from *sthd-.! To sum up, there seems to be no solid ground for 
assuming the sense ‘come upon’ for *fent-, in IE., in prim. Germanic, or in prim. 
Celtic. 

Beside the series Go. finpan, etc., we must also take account of another group of 
Germanic verbs: OHG. fantén (fandén), OE. fandian, MHG. vanden, NHG. fahnden. 
The meaning of OHG. fanton is ‘investigate, seek out, search’; the other verbs have 
similar sense (for NHG. fahnden Grimm’s Deutsch. Wd. has ‘rimari, tentare, explorare’). 
The root *fent-, then, means not only ‘find’ but also the opposite ‘investigate’. This 
meaning ‘investigate’ is surely the last rock on which must founder the explanation 
of Go. finpan, etc., ‘find’ by means of Lat. invento and the like. It is possible to suggest 
a simple way in which the two contradictory meanings, ‘find’ and ‘investigate’, can 
be derived from the same primary meaning ‘tread down’: while, if we start from 
*bent- ‘come upon’, though ‘find’ is a natural development, ‘investigate’ presents an 
awkward problem. 

IE. *pent- = ‘tread down’. We were led by the study of the root in the first part 
of this paper to visualize the speaker of IE., in a primitive state of existence, making 
his way through undergrowth, which he trod down and so made a passage. But this 
same action of treading down obstructive undergrowth would also be a necessary part 
of the actions of looking for what had been lost: that which was trodden on was 
examined ; and to tread with the foot on the lost object would be the prelude to finding 
it.2 This, I suggest, is how the two meanings of ‘investigate, seek out’, and ‘find’ were 
derived from *Pent-. 

In conclusion a semantic parallel may be offered. IE. *streig- = ‘touch lightly, 
graze’. In OE. strican and other forms the sense ‘go’ has been developed ; from the 
transitive idea of touching has come the modern English sense of ‘reach, find’ (OED. 
S.v. sivtke, section 68). 


3. GK. amdrn ‘DECEIT’ 


Gk. dzdrn is generally connected with the root *ent-, but difficulty has been 
found in explaining the sense. Because of this difficulty it has been sought to explain 
andarn otherwise : Fick? would divide it as dwa-rn, comparing dza-geiv, but his attempt 
fails to make the sense of the words clear and does not merit further attention. 

Turning to the explanations which derive the word from *pent-, we find here two, 
both cited by Boisacq. Prellwitz (Et. Wb. der griech. Sprache, edn. 2, p. 44) regards 
the verb dzardw as by haplology from *dzomardw ‘make to wander, deceive’. The 


1 This is the derivation given in Lewis and _ grass in the outfield for lost cricket balls, who 
are able to appreciate both parts of this argument. 
3 K.Z. xli. 198-9. 


Pedersen, Celtic Grammar, pp. 398-9. 
2 I appeal to others who have hunted in long 
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alternative to this ingenious suggestion is the work of Schrader :' a- is from *sm-, and 
-rarn is from *pent-. The original sense of amdrn was then ‘*something found’, 
passing to ‘*device’, then ‘trick, deceit’. Boisacq appears to favour this latter inter- 
pretation. The great objection to it is that it assumes the meaning ‘find’ for *Sent- 
in primitive Greek, which meaning does not elsewhere survive in the Greek derivatives 
from *pent- and, as we have seen, is certainly attested only in Germanic. 

Instead of these explanations I prefer to suggest that in dmdrn the initial d- has 
negative force, and -zdrn is from *pent- with the sense ‘tread on’. dadrn = ‘*land 
not trodden on, without signs of direction’, and hence ‘what would mislead, deceit’. 
The suggestion is not altogether novel. In Stephanus’ Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, edn. 
3, S.V. amdrn, there are quoted two ancient scholia, which say that dary is ro amd-yew 
tod marov, and that azarn and azardw are made up ‘ex a priv. et nomine zdros, quo 
significatur 7 rerpyspéevn odds’. The present explanation offered differs from the first 
of these in a point of emphasis: the verb azardw means ‘*lead into the ddrn’, rather 
than ‘from the zdros’. Hesychius seems to agree, with his adrn: zAdvn, eddos. 

As for the formation of the word azdrn, the assumed base is a verbal adjective 
*zaros ‘trodden on’. Adjectives made with the o-suffix in Greek are both active and 
Passive in sense : dpozds* and Aorzds are others with passive sense, though with normal 
grade of root as opposed to weak *zards. The negative *dzaros would be the next 
stage, whence a feminine noun with collective sense dwdrn. The form zdzros ‘path’ 
itself calls for comment. Its accent, in view of the weak gradation of the root syllable, 
is not original: compare aévros, and the Sanskrit forms nom. pdnthds, instr. patha. 
Most probably the noun za7os is derived from a verbal adj. *zards. An interesting 
comparison is afforded by the names of the wolf and bear in IE. ‘wolf’: Skt. v¢kas. 
Gk. AvKos, Lith. vilkas < IE. *ujgtos. ‘bear’: Skt. ¢ksas, Gk. dpxros, Lat. ursus < IE, 
*/kbos. In both these series the nouns have accent on the initial combined with 
reduced grade: Specht’s explanation,} a satisfying one, is that the nouns are derived 
from adjectives with accent on the final, and that, when the words changed their 
function and became substantives, the accent was transferred to the initial. So the 
original of ‘wolf’ was an adjective *ulg*¥ds ‘rending’, and the wolf is ‘the render’ : about 
the meaning of adj. *rkbds he is less certain, but the formation is similar. Specht 
suggests that adj. derivatives of this type, with reduced grade of root, are possibly 
more ancient than the type ¢opds with o-grade of root. A parallel division of deriva- 
tives into those with normal and those with reduced grade occurs in nouns, e.g. dopa 
¢évyn. For the noun zazos, then, we are led to assume a verbal adjective *zards, and 
it is from that same assumed form that *azaros dmdrn will derive. 

If the explanation offered of the derivation of dzdrn is correct, the metaphor 
contained in it must be a very ancient one, since even in Homeric Greek the original 
meaning of azdry is obscured. Useful light is thrown on this part of our question by 
the book of O. Becker already quoted (Das Bild des Weges usw.). From this can be 
seen the very extensive nature of the metaphors associated with the idea ‘way’ in 
early Greek writing. In Hesiod (Works, 287 ff.) there is the well-known picture of 
apern and xaxdrns, and the difference in the ways that lead to them. 


: | , , 2 = 4 ” ey 7 
THV ev TOL KaKoTHTA Kal tAadov EoTw €Adcbar 
e , , \ eo 7 ld .:. = 4 , 
pndiws: Aein pev ddds, wdda 8” eyyvh vaieu 
~ ee ~ e ~ ‘ 4 ” 
THs 5° aperis tip@ra Geot mpomdpobev EOnxav 
3 , 8 ‘ \ sw» > > 4 
abavarou paxpos dé Kai dpOtos olpos és adrnv 
Kai TPHXVS TO TpBWrov: éemnv BS eis axpov ixyrat, 


pnoin 8 Eemecra éAe, xaAemn trep €ovca. 


' K.Z. xxx. 466. 


2 Hesych., dpoma: Sperra. LodoxAps [TaAapydp. 3 K.Z. lxvi. 26-7. 
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The way conducting to disaster is Ae’n ‘smooth’, while that going to prosperity is at 
first tpnxvs ‘rough’. 

Pindar is rich in ‘way’ metaphors. One specially apt for our purpose is in F7. 213: 
motepov Sika Teixos tywov 7 oKoAtais amdrats avaPaiver éemyPoviov yévos avdpar, 
Siva pot vdos atpéxeav eizeiv. In his phrase oxoAais azarats it is quite possible that 
Pindar is preserving a trace of the original sense of amdrn: dixn is the way of behaviour 
pointed out (Seixvyyr) to us by normal practice, the orthodox and proper route, 
whereas oxoAvai awdrat are crooked routes that go over rough, uncharted ground.! 
One might translate “Whether by following the right way, or by taking a twisting, 
uncharted course. .. .’ 

The dangers of rough, untrodden ground are familiar to us in the very common use 
of o¢dAAw ‘upset, trip up’ with the metaphorical idea in the passive ‘come to grief, 
make a mistake’. dodadAns ‘firm, safe’ is what may not be upset, tripped up. 

There are some passages where dwdrn is used curiously in conjunction with 
adjectives. Homer, JJ. ii. 114, has xaxjv amarny (and again 1x. 21). amarn need not 
be bad: for that we have too the testimony of Aesch. Fr. 287, amadrns Stxaias ovK 
amoatatet Oeds (where the choice and collocation of the words dmarns and d:xaias, 
viewed in the light of Pindar, Fr. 213, discussed above, provide an example of the 
verbal play dear to Aeschylus). ‘Leading off the beaten path’ was not a bad thing 
in itself ; whether it was bad or not depended on the end in view.” In order to make it 
very clear that you were condemning a particular piece of dmdrn, it was as well to 
add that it was xaxj. So Agamemnon does, J/. ii. 114, when complaining of the con- 
duct of Zeus in bidding him go to Argos in disgrace, after previously promising him 
the glory of sacking Troy. But later in the history of the language amarn became 
stereotyped with a bad sense, ‘deceit, treachery’, and its ancient neutral meaning 
was not a conscious factor in Greek speech. 

The only question that remains is whether it is legitimate to put back the meta- 
phorical development of dzdrn that has been described into the epoch of primitive 
Greek, for so we must if the derivation given from *ent- is accepted. Becker (op. cit.) 
shows that the extensions of meaning of the idea ‘way’ associated with odds, x€éAevOos, 
mopos «TA. occur first in post-Homeric Greek. Thus if we take the word azopia, we 
find that it occurs first in Pindar, Nem. 7, 105 (Becker, p. 77), and in a metaphorical 
sense: radra 5é tpis retpaxe 7” dumodeiv aropia teA€fer. Becker pursues the use of the 
word in Herodotus (pp. 120 ff.), Aeschylus (pp. 154 ff.), and other authors with great 
zeal.3 But this word (with the allied dzopos, dopéw), so fruitful in the language, is 
not Homeric.* There is, however, a difference in the case of awdrn: it is not necessary 
to assume in its development of meaning the use of the way-metaphor in the full sense 
(i.e. the picture of man’s life, his experience, his composition of poetry, and so on, 
as a path or road which he takes). The development of meaning would rather be 
from ‘*untrodden ground’ to the specialized ‘*place likely to mislead’, and finally 
‘thing likely to mislead, trick, deceit’. The early date required for this semantic 
change is paralleled by the antiquity of the special development in that other 


! See a similar metaphor introducing 8ixy in in Homeric similes a way (68¢s «rA.) is just a 


Hesiod, Works, 225-6: place where things happen, and the idea of it 
of 5€ Sixas ~eivorcr Kai evdnporcs Sidod0w does not include the intention of the people, who 
(elas xai py} me mapexBaivovar dcxaiov... made and used the way, to get somewhere by 


2 It is a good thing, for your own side, todoto using it. And this he precedes by promising to 
the enemy in war. dwdry is used of a stratagem deal with the subject kurz. 
in war, Thuc. ii. 39. + The earliest uses of dwopia dmopos are meta- 
3 Indeed, his zeal throughout is somewhat phorical: this may help to account for the 
exhausting and occasionally unnecessary: e.g. comparatively late appearance of the words in 
his exposition (pp. 44-9) of the simple fact that Greek (not before Pindar ?). 
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derivative of *pent-, Gk. mdvros ‘sea’ (and Lat. pons). The change in the meaning of 
azarn is a Vorbild of the multifarious later extensions of the Bild des Weges. ; 


4. Gk. advros ‘SEA’ 

There is a little that I wish to add to my discussion of this word in the article cited 
at the start, ‘The Name of the Euxine Pontus’. In that article an attempt was made: 
to show that the phrase 6 dfevos wévros (from which 6 evéewos mévros, the name of the. 
Black Sea in Greek) meant ‘“*the inhospitable way’, and, being applied to the Black 
Sea, acquired the meaning ‘the inhospitable sea’; and that then, from that phrase, 
movtos Was abstracted with the meaning ‘sea’. Thus did ‘way’ become ‘sea’. 

Since writing that article I have noticed the following facts. The employment off 
movros = ‘sea’ in a purely general sense, ‘sea’ the element as opposed to +7 ‘earth’, 
is Homeric, and common in later poets; but it is not usual in Attic prose. There 
mévros is not a term interchangeable at will with @dAacoa. The explanation of this” 
restriction of use must be sought in the origin of wévros. The word advros acquired its’ 
meaning ‘sea’ when applied to a specific sea, the Black Sea. The next extension of its’ 
meaning came when it was used to describe other specific seas with other adjectives* 
to qualify it. This use of the word is common both in the earliest Greek, in Homer, | 
and in the classical period: so we find joined with advros the adjectives "Ixdpuwos, 
Opnixvos (Hom.), Aiyaios (Hdt.), *Idvos, Tapwvuxds, SixeAds (Eur.). In two passages 
the distinction between @dAacoa and zévros so used is clearly marked by the presence | 
of both words: Hom. JI. ii. 144-5, xw7On 8 dyoph ¢) Ktpara paxpa Oaddoons, | wévrou’ 
*Ixapiow ... ; and Hat. ii. 33, reAevra Sé€ 6 “Iotpos és OdAacoav péwv ri tot Evgeivow 
aovrov. . . . Further, in Homer it is only zdvros that is used in this special way?” 
Ebeling (Lexicon Homericum) says, s.v. mévros, ‘singulae partes maris semper hac 7 
voce (i.e. mévros), Non synonymis significantur’; and s.v. @dAacca, ‘universa moles © 
aquae, non singulae partes, quare caret adiectivis propriis quae habet zovros’. Here | 
there is no accident. This particular use of aévros proceeded from the peculiar past © 
history of the word, and @dAacoa did not share in that history. The final extension of © 
meaning was the spread of the word zévros to mean ‘sea’ in a general sense, which is 7 
found already in Homer—further testimony of the antiquity of the special develop- ~ 
ment of the derivatives of *pent-. But this final extension was not complete, the ~ 
Greeks in Homeric times must have been conscious of the recent nature of this ex- — 
tension, and so wdvros with the meaning ‘sea’, though used by them in the freer } 
language of poetry, was still felt to be ‘poetical’. That this feeling persisted for ~ 
centuries was due to the great capacity of the Greeks for subtlety of sense. 7 
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